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CHAP.  I. 

THE    GREAT    TOWER. 

\VHEN  Wallace  withdrew,  Lady  Mar, 
who  had  detained  Murray,  whispered  to 
him,  while  a  blush  stained  her  cheek, 
that  she  should  like  to  be  present  at  the 
planting  of  the  standard.  Lord  Mar  de- 
clared his  willingness  to  accompany  her 
to  the  spot,  and  added  ;  "  I  can  be  sup- 
ported thither  by  the  arm  of  Andrew." 
Murray  hesitated.  "  It  will  be  impossible 
for  my  aunt  to  go  ;  the  hall  below,  and 
the  ground  before  the  tower,  are 
covered  with  slain." 

"  Let  them  be  cleared  then/'  cried  she, 
"  for  I  cannot  consent  to  be  deprived  of 
a  spectacle  so  honourable  to  my  coun- 
try." 

Murray  regarded  the  pitiless  indiffer- 
ence with  which  she  gave  this  order,  with 
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amazement :  "  To  do  that,  madam,"  said 
lie,  "  is  beyond  my  power ;  the  whole 
ceremony  of  the  colours  would  be  com- 
pleted, long  before  I  could  clear  the  earth 
of  half  its  bleeding  load.  I  will  seek  a 
passage  for  you,  by  some  other  way." 

Before  the  Earl  could  make  a  remark, 
Murray  had  disappeared  ;  and  after  ex- 
ploring the  lower  part  of  the  tower  in 
unavailing  search  for  a  way,  he  met  Sir 
Roger  Kirkpatrick  issuing  from  a  small 
door ;  which,  being  in  shadow,  he  had 
hitherto  overlooked.  It  led  through  the 
ballium,  to  the  platform  before  the  cita- 
del. Lord  Andrew  returned  to  his  uncle 
and  aunt,  and  informing  them  of  this 
discovery,  gave  his  arm  to  Lord  Mar, 
while  Kirkpatrick  led  forward  the  agitated 
Countess.  At  this  moment,  the  sun  rose  be- 
hind the  purple  summit -of  Ben  Lomond. 

When  they  approached  the  citadel, 
Wallace  and  Sir  Alexander  Scrymgeour 
had  just  gained  its  summit.  The  stand- 
ard of  Edward  was  yet  flying.  Wallace 
looked  at  it  for  a  moment;  then  laying 
his  hand  on  the  staff,  "  Down,  thou  red 
dragon,"  cried  he,  "  and  learn  to  bow 
before  the  Giver  of  all  Victory  !"  Even 
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while  speaking,  he  rent  it  from  the  roof; 
and  casting  it  over  the  battlements, 
planted  the  Lion  of  Scotland  in  its  stead. 

As  the  vast  evolvements  floated  on  the 
air,  the  cry  of  triumph,  the  loud  clarion 
of  victory,  burst  from  every  heart,  horn, 
and  trumpet  below.  It  was  a  shout,  that 
pierced  the  skies  ;  and  entered  the  soul 
of  Wallace,  with  a  bliss,  which  seemed 
a  promise  of  immortality. 

"  O  God  !"  cried  he,  still  grasping  the 
staff,  and  looking  up  to  heaven  ;  "  we 
got  not  this  in  possession,  through  our 
own  might ;  but  thy  right  hand,  and  the 
light  of  thy  countenance,  overthrew  the 
enemy !  Thine  the  conquest,  thine  the 
glory !" 

"  And  thus  we  consecrate  the  day 
to  thee,  Power  of  Heaven !"  rejoined 
Scrymgeour ;  "  Let  this  standard  be 
thine  own ;  and  whithersoever  we  bear 
it,  the  result  will  be  victory!" 

Wallace,  feeling  as  if  no  eye  looked  on 
them  but  that  of  Heaven,  dropped  on 
his  knee,  in  token  that  he  subscribed 
to  the  vow ;  and  rising  again,  took 
Sir  Alexander  by  the  hand :  "  My 
brave  friend,"  said  he,  "  we  have  here 
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planted  the  tree  of  freedom  in  Scotland. 
Should  I  die  in  its  defence,  swear  to  bury 
me  under  its  branches  ;  swear  that  no 
enslaved  ground  shall  cover  my  remains." 

"  I  swear,"  cried  Scrymgeour,  laying 
his  crossed  hands  upon  the  arm  of  Wal- 
lace ;  "  I  swear  with  a  double  vow  :  by 
the  blood  of  my  brave  ancestors,  whose 
valour  gave  me  the  name  I  bear  ;  by  the 
cross  of  Saint  Andrew ;  and  by  your 
valiant  self;  never  to  sheath  my  sword, 
while  I  have  life  in  my  body,  until  Scot- 
land be  free  !" 

The  colours  fixed,  Wallace  and  his 
brave  colleague  descended  the  tower;  and 
perceiving  the  Earl  and  Countess,  who 
sat  on  a  stone  bench  at  the  end  of  the 
platform,  approached  them.  The  Coun- 
tess rose,  as  the  chiefs  drew  near.  Lord 
Mar  caught  his  friend  by  the  hand,  with 
a  gratulation  in  his  eyes,  that  was  un- 
utterable :  his  lady  spoke,  hardly  con- 
scious of  what  she  said  ;  and  Wallace, 
after  a  few  minutes'  discourse,  proposed 
to  the  Earl  to  retire  with  Lady  Mar  into 
the  citadel;  where  she  would  be  more 
suitably  lodged,  than  in  their  late  prison. 
Lord  Mar  was  obeying  this  movement, 
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when  suddenly  stopping,  he  exclaimed, 
— "But  where  is  that  wondrous  boy, — 
your  pilot  over  these  perilous  rocks?  — 
let  me  give  him  a  soldier's  thanks.'* 

Happy  at  so  grateful  a  demand,  Wal- 
lace beckoned  Edwin  ;  who,  just  relieved 
from  his  guard,  was  standing  at  some  dis- 
tance* He  took  him  by  the  hand.  "Here," 
said  he,  "  is  my  knight  of  fifteen  !  and  last 
night  he  proved  himself  more  worthy  of 
his  spurs,  than  many  a  man  who  has  re- 
ceived them  from  the  hands  of  a  king." 

"  He  shall  wear  those  of  a  king,  rejoin- 
ed the  Lord  Mar,  unbuckling  from  his 
feet  a  pair  of  golden  spurs  ; — "  these  were 
fastened  on  my  heels  by  our  great  King 
Alexander,  at  the  battle  of  Largs.  I  had 
intended  them  for  my  only  son  ;  but  the 
first  knight  in  the  cause  of  rescued  Scot- 
land, doubles  that  blessing  ;  he  is  the  son 
of  my  heart  and  soul !" 

As  he  spoke,  he  would  have  pressed 
the  young  hero  to  his  breast ;  but  Edwin, 
trembling  with  emotion,  slid  down  upon 
his  knees,  and  clasping  the  Earl's  hand 
to  his  heart,  said  in  a  hardly  audible 
voice — "  Receive,  and  pardon,  the  truant 
son  of  your  sister  Ruthven  !" 
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u  What  ?"  exclaimed  the  veteran,  "  Is 
it  Edwin  Ruthven  that  has  brought  me 
this  weight  of  glory  ? — Come  to  my  arms* 
thou  dearest  child  of  my  dearest  Janet !" 
The  uncle  and  nephew  were  folded  in 
each  other's  embrace.    Lady  Mar  wept  ^ 
and  Wallace*  unable  to  bear  the  remem- 
brances which  such  a  scene  pressed  upon 
his  heart,  turned  away  towards  the  battle- 
ments.    Edwin  murmured  a  short  ex- 
planation in  the  ear  of  his  uncle ;  and 
then  rising  from  his  arms,  with  his  beauti- 
ful face  glittering  like  an  April  day  in 
tears,   allowed  his  gay  cousin  Murray  ta 
buckle  the  royal  spurs  on  his  feet.    The 
rite    oveiv    he   kissed    Lord  Andrew's 
hand,   in   token     of    acknowledgment  5 
and  called   on  Sir  William   WTallace,  to 
bless  the  new  honours  conferred  on  his 
knight. 

Wallace  turned  round*  and  stretching 
forth  his  hand  to  Edwin,,  with  a  smile 
which  partook  more  of  heaven  than 
earth,  repiied>  "  Have  we  not  performed 
our  mutual  promises?  I  brought  you  ta 
the  spot,  where  you  were  to  reveal  your 
name  ;  and  you  have  declared  it  to  me 
by  the  voice  of  glory  !  —  Come  then,  my 
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brother,    let  us  leave  your  uncle  awhile, 
to  seek  his  repose." 

As  he  spoke,  he  bowed  to  the  Coun- 
tess j  and  Edwin  joyfully  taking  his  arm, 
they  walked  together  towards  the  eastern 
postern. 

Agitated  with  the  delightful  surprise  of 
thus  meeting  his  favourite  sister's  son,  (a 
child  whom  he  had  never  seen  since  its 
infancy,)  and  exhausted  by  the  variety  of 
his  late  emotions,  the  Earl  readily  acqui- 
esced in  a  proposal  for  rest,  and  leaning 
on  Lord  Andrew,  proceeded  to  the 
citadel. 

The  Countess  had  other  attractions  : 
lingering  at  the  side  of  the  rough  knight 
of  Torthorald,  she  looked  back  ;  and 
when  she  saw  the  object  of  her  gaze  dis- 
appear through  the  gates,  she  sighed  ; 
and  turning  to  her  conductor,  walked  by 
him  in  silence,  till  they  joined  her  hus- 
band in  the  hall  of  the  keep. — Murray 
led  the  way  into  the  apartments  lately 
occupied  by  De  Valence.  They  were 
furnished  with  all  the  luxury  of  a  South- 
ron nobleman.  Lady  Mar  cast  her  eyes 
around  the  splendid  chamber,  and  seated 
herself  on  one  of  its  tapestried  couches,. 
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The  Earl,  not  marking  whether  it  were 
silk  or  rushes,  placed  himself  beside  her. 
Murray  drew  a  stool  towards  them,  while 
Kirkpatrick,  tired  of  his  gallant  duty, 
abruptly  took  his  leave. 

"  My  dear  Andrew,"  said  the  Earl, 
"in  the  midst  of  this  proud  rejoicing, 
there  is  yet  a  canker  at  my  heart.  Tell 
me  that  when  my  beloved  Helen  disap- 
peared in  the  tumult  at  Bothwell,  she 
was  under  your  protection  ?" 

" She  was ;"  replied  Murray;  " and  I 
thank  the  holy  Saint  Fillan,  she  is  now  in 
the  sanctuary  of  his  church." 

Murray  them  recounted  to  his  relieved 
uncle,  every  event,  from  the  moment  of 
his  withdrawing  behind  the  arras,  to 
that  of  his  confiding  the  English  sol- 
dier, with  the  iron  box,  to  the  care  of 
the  prior.  Lord  Mar  sighed  heavily, 
when  he  spoke  of  that  mysterious  casket. 
"  Whatever  it  contain,"  said  he,  "  it  has 
drawn  after  it  much  evil  and  much  good. 
The  domestic  peace  of  Wallace  was  ruined 
by  it ;  and  the  spirit,  which  now  restores 
Scotland  to  herself,  was  raised  by  his 
wrongs  !" 

"But   tell  me,"  added  he,   "  do  you 
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think  my  daughter  safe,   so  near  a  gar- 
rison of  the  enemy  ?" 

"  Surely,  my  lord,"  cried  the  Countess, 
too  well  remembering  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  Helen  had  regarded,  even  the 
unknown  Wallace  ;  "  surely  you  would 
not  bring  that  tender  child  into  a  scene 
like  this !  Rather  send  a  messenger  to 
convey  her  secretly  to  Thirlestane : 
there  she  will  be  safe  under  the  protec- 
tion of  her  grandfather." 

The  Earl  acquiesced  in  her  opinion  : 
and  saying  he  would  consult  with  Wal- 
lace, about  the  securest  mode  of  travel 
for  his  daughter,  again  turned  to  Lord 
Andrew,  to  learn  farther  of  their  late 
proceedings.  But  the  Countess,  uneasy 
at  this  determination,  once  more  inter- 
rupted him. 

"  Alas !  my  lord,  what  would  you  do  ? 
His  generous  zeal  will  offer  to  go  in  per- 
son for  your  daughter.  We  know  not 
what  dangers  he  may  then  incur;  and 
surely  the  champion  of  Scotland,  is  not 
to  be  thrown  into  peril  for  any  domestic 
concern !  —  If  you  really  feel  the  weight 
of  the  evils  into  which  you  have  plunged 
Sir  William  Wallace,  do  not  increase  it, 
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By  even  hinting  to  him  the  present  sub- 
ject of  your  discourse." 

"My  aunt  is  an  oracle  I"  resumed 
Murray,  "  Allow  me  to  be  the  happy 
knight  that  is  to  bear  the  surrender  of 
Dumbarton  to  my  sweet  cousin  ?  Prevail 
on  Wallace  to  remain  in  this  garrison  till 
I  return  ;  and  then  full  tilt  for  the  walls 
of  old  Stirling,  and  the  downfall  of 
Hughie  Cressingham  1" 

Both  the  Countess  and  the  Earl  were 
pleased  with  this  arrangement.  The  lat- 
ter, by  the  persuasions  of  his  nephew., 
retired  into  an  inner  chamber  to  repose  ? 
and  the  former  desired  Lord  Andrew  to 
inform  Wallace  nt  she  should  expect 
to  be  honoured  with  his  presence  at 
noon,  to  partake  of  such  fare  as  the 
garrison  afforded. 

On  Murray's  •$  from  the  citadel, 

he  learnt  that  Wallace  wa&gone  towards 
the  great  tower,  He  followed  him  thi- 
ther-, and  on  issuing  from  the  postern 
which  led  to  that  part  of  the  rock,  saw 
the  chief  standing,  with  his  helmet  off, 
in  the  midst  of  the  slain*. 

"  This  is  a  sorry  sight !"  said  he  to 
Murray,  as  he  app roach ed  ;  "  but  it  shall 
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j/iot  long  lay  thus  exposed.  —  I  have  just 
ordered  that  these  sad  wrecks  of  human 
nature,  may  be  lowered  into  the  Clyde  : 
its  rushing  stream  will  soon  carry  them 
to  a  quiet  grave  beneath  yon  peaceful 
sea."  His  own  dead,  amounting  to  no 
more  than  fifteen,  were  to  be  buried  at 
the  foot  of  the  rock  :  a  prisoner  in  the 
castle,  having  described  steps  in  the  cliff, 
by  which  the  solemnity  could  easily  be 
performed. 

"  But  why,  my  dear  commander," 
cried  Lord  Andrew,  "  why  do  you  take 
any  thought  about  our  enemies  ?  Leave 
them  where  they  are,  and  the  eagles  of 
our  mountains  will  soon  find  them  graves." 

"  For  shame,  Murray  !"  was  the  reply 
of  Wallace;  "  they  are  dead,  and  our 
enemies  no  more.  —  They  are  men  like 
ourselves ;  and  shall  we  deny  them  a  place 
in  that  earth,  whence  we  all  sprung  ?  We 
war  not  with  human  nature  :  are  we  not 
rather  the  assertors  of  her  rights  ?" 

"  I  know,"  replied  Lord  Andrew, 
blushing  ;  "  that  I  am  often  the  assertor 
of  my  own  folly  ;  and  I  do  not  know  how 
you  will  forgive  my  inconsiderate  im- 
pertinence." 

B  6 
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"  Because  it  was  inconsiderate  ;"  re- 
plied Wallace  :  "  inhumanity  is  too  stem 
a  guest,  to  live  in  such  a  breast  as  yours.*' 

"  If  I  ever  gave  her  quarters,"  replied 
Murray,  "  I  should  most  woefully  dis- 
grace the  companion  she  would  meet 
there.  Next  to  the  honour  of  fair  Scot- 
land, my  cousin  Helen  is  the  goddess  of 
my  idolatry  ;  and  she  would  forswear  my 
love  and  kindred,  could  she  believe  me 
capable  of  feeling  otherwise  than  in  uni- 
son with  Sir  -William  Wallace," 

Wallace  looked  towards  him  with  a 
benign  pleasure  in  his  countenance  :  — 
"  Your  fair  cousin  does  me  honour  !" 

"Ah !  my  noble  friend,"  cried  Mur- 
ray, lowering  his  gay  tone,  to  one  of 
softer  expression ;  "  if  you  knew  all  the 
goodness  ;  all  the  amiableness,  that  dwells 
in  her  gentle  heart,  you  would  indeed 
esteem  her — you  would  love  her  as  I  do/* 

The  blood  fled  from  the  cheek  of  Wal- 
lace. "  Not  as  you  do,  Murray  :  —  I 
can  no  more  love  woman,  as  you  love  her. 
Such  scenes  as  these,"  cried  he,  turning 
to  the  mangled  bodies,  which  the  men 
were  now  carrying  away  to  the  precipice 
of  the  Clyde  ;  "  have  divorced  woman's 
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love  from  my  heart. — I  am  all  my  coun- 
try's, or  I  am  nothing." 

"  Nothing  !"  reiterated  Murray,  lay- 
ing his  hand  upon  that  of  Wallace,  as 
it  rested  upon  the  hilt  of  the  sword  on 
which  he  leaned  :  "  Is  the  friend  of  man- 
kind, the  champion  of  Scotland,  the  be- 
loved of  a  thousand  valuable  hearts,  no- 
thing? Nay,  art  thou  not  the  agent  of 
Heaven,  to  be  the  scourge  of  a  tyrant?  Art 
thou  not  the  deliverer  of  thy  country  ?" 
Wallace  turned  his  bright  eye  upon 
Murray,  with  an  expression  of  mingled 
feelings  : — "  May  I  be  all  this,  my  friend, 
and  Wallace  must  yet  be  happy!  —  But 
speak  not  to  me  of  love,  and  woman : 
tell  me  not  of  those  endearing  qualities, 
I  have  prized  too  tenderly  ;  and  which 
are  now  buried  to  me  for  ever,  beneath 
the  ashes  of  Ellerslie." 

"  Not  under  the  ashes  of  Ellerslie," 
cried  Murray,  "sleep  the  remains  of 
your  lovely  wife."  Wallace's  penetrat- 
ing eye  turned  quick  upon  him ;  Mur- 
ray continued  :  "  My  cousin's  pitying 
soul  stretched  itself  towards  them  ;  by 
her  directions  they  were  brought  from 
the  oratory  in  the  rock,  and  deposited3 
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with  all  holy  rites,  in  the  cemetery  at 
Bothwell." 

The  glow  that  now  animated  the  before 
chilled  heart  of  Wallace,  overspread  his 
face.  His  eyes  spoke  volumes  of  grati- 
tude, his  lips  moved,  but  his  feelings 
were  too  big  for  utterance,  and,  fervently 
pressing  the  hand  of  Murray, — to  con- 
ceal emotions  ready  to  shake  his  man- 
hood, he  turned  away,  and  walked  to- 
wards the  cliff. 

When  all  the  slain  were  lowered  to 
their  last  beds,  a  young  priest,  in  the  com- 
pany of  Scrymgeour,  gave  the  funeral 
benediction,  both  to  the  departed  in  the 
waves,  and  those  whom  the  shore  re- 
ceived. The  rites  over,  Murray  again 
drew  near  to  Wallace,  and  delivered  his 
aunt's  message.  "  I  shall  obey  her  com- 
mands," returned  he,  "  but  first  we  must 
visit  our  wounded  prisoners  in  the  tower." 

Above  three  hundred  of  them  were 
discovered  amongst  the  dead. 

Murray  gladly  obeyed  the  impulse 
of  his  leader's  arm ;  and,  followed  by 
the  chieftains  returned  from  the  late 
solemn  duty,  they  entered  the  tower. 
Ireland  welcomed  Wallace  with  the  in- 
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telligence,  that  he  hoped  he  had  suc- 
coured friends  instead  of  foes  ;  for  that 
most  of  the  prisoners  were  poor  Welsh 
peasants,  whom  Edward  had  torn  from 
their  mountains  to  serve  in  his  legions; 
and  a  few  Irish,  who  in  heat  of  blood, 
and  eagerness  for  adventure,  had  inlisted 
in  his  ranks.  "  I  have  shewn  to  them," 
continued  Ireland,  "what  fools  they  are 
to  injure  themselves  in  us.  I  told  the 
Welsh,  they  were  clinching  their  own 
chains,  by  assisting  to  extend  the  domi- 
nion of  their  conqueror:  and  I  have 
convinced  the  Irish,  they  were  forging 
fetters  for  themselves,  by  lending  their 
help  to  enslave  their  brother  nation,  the 
free-born  Scots.  They  only  require 
your  presence,  my  lord,  to  forswear  their 
former  leaders,  and  to  inlist  under  Scot- 
tish banners." 

"  Thou  art  an  able  orator,  my  good 
Stephen,5'  returned  Wallace;  "  and  what- 
ever promises  thou  hast  made  to  honest 
men,  in  the  name  of  Scotland,  we  are 
ready  to  ratify  them.  Is  it  not  so  ?" 
added  he,  turning  to  Kirkpatrick  and 
Scryrngeour. 

"  All,  as  you   will ;"  replied  they  in 
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one  voice.  "  Yes  ;"  added  Kirkpatrick  ; 
"  you  were  the  first  to  rise  for  Scotland; 
and  who  but  you  has  a  right  to  command 
for  her  !" 

Ireland  threw  open  the  door,  which  led 
into  the  hall ;  and  there,  on  the  ground, 
on  pallets  of  straw,  lay  most  of  the 
wounded  Southrons.  Some  of  their  dim- 
med eyes,  had  discerned  their  preserver, 
when  he  discovered  them  expiring  on  the 
rock ;  and  on  sight  of  him  now,  they  tit- 
tered such  a  piercing  cry  of  gratitude, 
that,  surprised,  he  stood  for  a  moment. 
In  that  moment,  five  or  six  of  the  poor 
wounded  wretches  crawled  to  his  feet : 
—  "  Our  enemy  !  —  Our  Preserver!" 
burst  from  their  lips,  as  they  kissed  the 
hem  of  his  garment. 

"  Not  to  me,  not  to  me/'  exclaimed 
Wallace ;  "  I  am  a  soldier  like  your- 
selves !  I  have  only  acted  a  soldier's 
part :  — but  I  am  a  soldier  of  freedom  ; 
you,  of  a  tyrant,  who  seeks  to  enslave  tKe 
world !  This  makes  the  difference  be- 
tween us  ;  this  lays  you  at  my  feet ;  when 
I  would  more  willingly  receive  you  to  my 
arms,  as  brothers  in  one  generous  cause." 

"  We  are  yours,"  was  the  answering 
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exclamation  of  those  who  knelt,  and  of 
those  who  raised  their  feebler  voices 
from  their  beds  of  straw.  A  few  only, 
remained  silent.  With  many  kind  ex- 
pressions of  acceptance,  Wallace  disen- 
gaged himself  from  those  who  clung 
around  him  ;  and  then  moved  towards  the 
sick,  who  seemed  too  ill  to  speak.  While 
repeating  the  same  consolatory  language 
to  them,  he  particularly  observed  an  old 
man,  who  was  lying  between  two  young 
ones,and  still  kept  a  profound  silence.  His 
rough  features  were  marked  with  many 
a  scar ;  but  there  was  a  meek  resignation 
in  his  face,  that  powerfully  struck  Wal- 
lace. When  the  chief  drew  near,  the 
veteran  raised  himself  on  his  arm,  and 
bowed  his  head  with  a  respectful  air. 
Wallace  stopped.  "  You  are  an  English- 
man ?" 

"  I  am,  sir,  and  I  have  no  services  to 
offer  you.  These  two  young  men  on  each 
side  of  me,  are  my  sons.  Their  brother  I 
lost  last  night  in  the  conflict.  To-day, 
by  your  mercy,  not  only  my  life  is  pre- 
served, but  my  two  remaining  children 
also  !  —  Yet  I  am  an  Englishman  j  and  I 
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cannot  be  grateful,  at  the  expense  of  my 
allegiance." 

"  Nor  would  I  require  it  of  you,"  re- 
turned Wallace  ;  "  these  braveWelsh,  and 
Irish,  were  brought  hither  by  the  oppressor 
who  subjugates  their  countries  ;  they  owe 
him  no  duty.  But  you  are  a  free  subject 
of  England ;  he  that  is  a  tyrant  over 
others,  can  only  be  a  king  to  you  :  he 
must  be  the  guardian  of  your  laws,  the 
defender  of  your  liberties,  or  his  sceptre 
falls.  Having  sworn  to  follow  a  sove- 
reign so  plighted,  I  am  not  severe  enough 
to  condemn  you,  because,  misled  by  that 
phantom  which  he  calls  glory,  you  have 
suffered  him  to  betray  you  into  unjust 
conquests." 

"  Once  I  have  been  so  misled  ;"  re- 
turned the  old  man ;  "  but  never  again. 
Fifty  years  1  have  fought  under  the  Bri- 
tish standard,  in  Normandy  and  in  Pa- 
lestine ;  and  now  in  my  old  age,  with 
four  sons,  I  followed  the  armies  of  nfy 
sovereign  into  Scotland.  My  eldest  I 
lost  in  the  plains  of  Dunbar.  My  second, 
fell  last  night ;  and  my  two  youngest  are 
now  by  my  side ;  you  have  saved  them 
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and  me.  What  can  I  do  ?  Not,  as  your 
noble  self,  says,  forswear  my  country:  but 
this  I  swear ;  and  in  the  oath  do  you  my 
sons  join  ;  (as  he  spoke,  they  laid  their 
crossed  hands  upon  his,  in  token  of  assent) 
never  to  raise  our  swords  against  Eng- 
land ;  and,  with  like  faith,  never  to  lift 
an  arm  against  Sir  William  Wallace,  or 
the  cause  of  injured  Scotland!" 

"  To  this  we  also  subjoin  !"  cried  se- 
veral other  men,  who  comprised  the  whole 
of  the  English  prisoners. 

"  Noble  people !' '  cried  Wallace ;  "why 
have  you  not  a  king  worthy  of  you  I" 

"  And  yet,"  observed  Kirkpatrick,  in  a 
surly  tone,  "  Heselrigge  was  one  of  these 
people  !"  Wallace  turned  upon  him,  witli 
a  look  of  so  tremendous  a  meaning,  that, 
awed  by  an  expression  too  mighty  for 
him  to  comprehend,  he  fell  back  a  few 
paces,  muttering  curses  ;  but  on  whom 
could  not  be  heard. 

"  That  man  would  arouse  the  tiger 
in  our  lion-hearted  chief!"  whispered 
Scrymgeour  to  Murray. 

"  Aye;"  returned  Lord  Andrew,  "  but 
the  royal  spirit  keeps  the  beast  in  awe : 
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—  see   how  coweringly  that  bold  brow 
now  bows  before  it !" 

Wallace  marked  the  impression  his 
glance  had  made ;  but  where  he  had 
struck,  being  unwilling  to  pierce  also, 
he  ^dispelled  the  thunder  from  his  coun- 
tenance, and  once  more  looking  on  Sir 
Roger  with  a  frank  serenity  ;  "  Come," 
said  he,  "  my  good  knight ;  you  must  not 
be  more  tenacious  for  William  Wallace, 
than  he  is  for  himself!  While  he  pos- 
sesses such  a  zealous  friend  as  Kirkpa- 
trick  of  Torthorald,  he  need  not  now 
fear  the  arms  of  a  thousand  Heselrigges." 

"  No,  nor  of  Edwards  neither  !"  cried 
Kirkpatrick,  once  more  looking  boldly 
up,  and  shaking  his  broad  claymore  : — 
"  My  thistle  has  a  point,  to  sting  all  to 
the  death,  who  would  pass  between  this 
arm  and  my  leader's  breast." 

"  May  heaven  long  preserve  the  va- 
liant Wallace  !"  was  the  prayer  of  every 
feeble  voice,  as  he  left  the  hall,  to  visit 
his  own  wounded,  in  an  upper  chamber. 
The  interview  was  short  and  satisfactory. 
"  Ah  !  sir,"  cried  one  of  them,  "  I  can- 
not tell  how  it  is,  but  when  I  see  you,  I 
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feel  as  if  I  beheld  the  very  soul  of  my 
country,  or  its  guardian  angel,  standing 
before  me  ;  —  a  something  I  cannot  de- 
scribe, but  it  fills  me  with  courage  and 
comfort !" 

"You  see  an  honest  Scot,  standing 
before  you,  my  good  Duncan  ;"  replied 
Wallace  ;  "  and  that  is  no  mean  person- 
age ;  for  it  is  one  who  knows  no  use  of 
his  life,  but  as  it  fulfils  his  duty  to  his 
country  !" 

"  Oh  !  that  the  sound  of  that  voice 
could  penetrate  to  every  ear  in  Scot- 
land ?"  rejoined  the  soldier ;  "it  would 
be  more  than  the  call  of  a  trumpet,  to 
bring  them  to  the  field  !" 

"  And  from  the  summit  of  this  rock, 
many  have  already  heard  it ;  and  more 
shall  be  aroused  !"  cried  Murray,  return- 
ing from  the  door,  to  which  one  of  his 
men  had  beckoned  him  :  "  Here  is  a 
man,  come  to  announce  that  Malcolm 
Earl  of  Lennox,  passing  by  the  foot  of 
this  rock,  saw  the  Scottish  standard  flying 
from  its  citadel ;  and,  as  overjoyed  as 
amazed  at  the  sight,  he  sends  to  request 
the  favour  of  being  admitted/' 

"  Let  me  bring  him   hither!"  inter- 
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rupted  Kirkpatrick  ;  "  he  is  brave  as  the 
day,  and  will  be  a  noble  auxiliary." 

"  Every  true  Scot,  must  be  welcome 
to  these  walls,"  returned  Wallace. 

Kirkpatrick  hastened  from  the  tower, 
to  the  northern  side  of  the  rock  ;  at  the 
foot  of  which  stood  the  Earl  and  his 
train.  With  all  the  pride  of  a  freeman 
and  a  victor,  Sir  Roger  descended  the 
height.  Lennox  advanced  to  meet  him. 
"  What  is  it  I  see  ?  Sir  Roger  Kirkpatrick 
master  of  this  citadel,  and  our  king's 
colours  flying  from  its  towers !  Where 
is  Earl  De  Valence  ?  Where  the  Eng- 
lish garrison  ?" 

"  The  English  garrison,"  replied  Kirk- 
patrick, "  are  now,  twelve  hundred  men, 
beneath  the  waters  of  the  Clyde.  De 
Valence  is  fled  ;  and  this  fortress,  man- 
ned with  a  few  hardy  Scots,  shall  sink 
into  the  waves,  before  it  again  see  the 
English  dragon  on  its  walls." 

"  And  you,  noble  knight !"  cried 
Lennox,  "  have  achieved  all  this.  You  are 
the  dawn  to  a  blessed  day  for  Scotland  !" 

"  No  ;"  replied  Kirkpatrick  ;  "  I  am 
but  a  follower  of  the  man  who  has  struck 
the  blow.  Sir  William  Wallace  of  Ellers- 
10 
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lie,  is  our  chief ;  and  with  the  power  of 
his  virtues,  he  subdues  not  only  friends, 
but  enemies,  to  his  command." 

He  then  exultingly  narrated  the  happy 
events  of  the  last  four  and  twenty  hours. 
The  Earl  listened  with  wonder  and  joy. 
"  What !"  cried  he,  "  so  noble  a  plan  for 
Scotland,  and  I  ignorant  of  it  ?  —  I,  that 
have  not  waked  nor  slept,  day  nor  night, 
for  many  a  month,  without  thinking,  or 
dreaming,  of  some  enterprise  to  free  my 
country  :  —  and  behpld  it  is  achieved  in 
a  moment !  —  I  see  the  stroke,  as  a  bolt 
from  Heaven  ;  and,  I  pray  Heaven,  it 
may  light  the  sacrifice,  throughout  the 
nation  I 

"  Lead  me,  worthy  knight,  lead  me  to 
your  chief;  for  he  shall  be  mine  too  :  he 
shall  command  Malcolm  Lennox,  and  all 
his  clan." 

Kirkpatrick  gladly  turned  to  obey  him ; 
and  they  mounted  the  ascent  together. 
Within  the  Barbican  gate  stood  Wallace, 
with  Scrymgeour  and  Murray.  The  Earl 
knew  Scrymgeour  well,  having  often 
seen  him  in  the  field  as  hereditary 
standard-bearer  of  the  kingdom  ;  of  the 
persons  of  the  others  he  was  ignorant. 
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"  There  is  Wallace  !"  exclaimed 
Kirkpatrick. 

"  Not  one  of  those  very  young  men  ?" 
interrogated  the  Earl. 

"  Even  so  ;"  was  the  answer  of  the 
knight;  "  but  his  is  the  youth  of  the 
brave  son  of  Ammon  ;  grey  beards  are 
glad  to  bow  before  his  golden  locks ;  for 
beneath  them  is  wisdom." 

As  he  spoke,  they  entered  the  barbi- 
can ;  and  Wallace  (whom  the  penetrating 
eye  of  Lennox  had  already  singled  out 
for  the  chief)  advanced  to  meet  his 
guest. 

"  Earl,"  said  he,  "  you  are  welcome 
to  Dumbarton  castle." 

"  Bravest  of  my  countrymen  !"  re- 
turned Lennox,  clasping  him  in  his 
arms ;  "  receive  a  soldier's  embrace  ; 
receive  the  gratitude  of  a  loyal  heart ! 
accept  my  services,  my  arms,  my  men : 
my  all,  I  devote  to  Scotland  and  the 
great  cause." 

Wallace  for  a  moment  did  not  answer ; 
but  warmly  straining  the  Earl  to  his 
breast,  said,  as  he  released  him,  "  Such 
support  will  give  sinews  to  our  power. 
A  few  months,  and,  with  the  blessing  of 
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that  arm  which  has  already  mowed  down 
the  ranks  which  opposed  us,  we  shall  see 
Scotland  at  liberty." 

"  And  may  Heaven,  brave  Wallace  !" 
exclaimed  Lennox,  "  grant  us  thine  arm 
to  wield  its  scythe  !  But  how  have  you 
accomplished  this  ?  How  has  your  few, 
overthrown  this  English  host  ?" 

"  He  strikes  home,  when  right  points 
his  sword  ;"  replied  Wallace  ;  "  the  inju- 
ries of  Scotland  were  my  guide,'  and 
justice  my  companion.  We  feared  no- 
thing, for  God  was  with  us  ;  we  feared 
nothing,  and  in  His  might  we  con- 
quered." 

"  And  shall  yet  conquer  !"  cried  Len- 
nox, kindling  with  the  enthusiasm  that 
blazed  from  the  eyes  of  Wallace  ;  "  I  feel 
the  strength  of  our  cause  ;  and  from  this 
hour,  I  devote  myself  to  assert  it,  or 
to  die." 

"  Not  to  die  !  my  noble  lord  ;"  said 
Murray  ;  "  we  have  yet  many  an  eve  to 
dance  over  the  buried  fetters  of  Scotland. 
And  as  a  beginning  of  our  jollities,  I 
must  remind  our  leader,  that  my  aunt's 
board  awaits  him." 

Lord  Lennox  understood  from  this  ad- 

VOL.  II.  C 
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dress,  it  was  the  brave  Murray  who  spoke 
to  him  ;  for  he  had  heard  sufficient  from 
Sir  Roger  Kirkpatrick,  to  explain  how 
the  Countess  of  Mar,  and  her  patriot 
husband  came  within  those  walls. 

The  Countess,  having  arrayed  herself 
with  all  her  powers,  to  receive  her  deli- 
verer ;  awaited  the  hour  of  his  arrival 
with  an  emotion  at  her  heart,  which  made 
it  bound  against  her  bosom,  when  she 
saw  the  object  of  her  wishes  advancing 
along  the  court-yard.  All  others  were 
lost  to  her  impatient  eyes  j  and  hastily 
rising  from  the  window,  as  the  chiefs 
entered  the  porch,  she  crossed  the  room 
to  meet  them  at  the  door. 

The  Earl  of  Lennox  stood  amazed,  at 
sight  of  so  much  beauty  and  splendour, 
in  such  a  scene.  Lady  Mar  had  hardly 
attained  her  thirty-fifth  year ;  but  from 
the  graces  of  her  person,  and  the  ad- 
dress with  which  she  set  forth  all  her 
charms,  the  enchanted  gazer  found  it 
impossible  to  suppose  her  more  than 
three  or  four  and  twenty.  Thus  happily 
formed  by  nature,  and  habited  in  a  suit 
of  velvet,  overlaid  with  Cyprus-work  of 
gold  ;  blazing  with  jewels  about  her 
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bead  ;  and  her  feet  clad  in  silver-fretted 
sandals;  Lennox  rather  thought  it  was 
some  triumphant  queen,  he  was  going  to 
salute,  than  a  wife  who  had  so  lately 
shared  captivity  with  an  outlawed  hus- 
band, Murray  started,  at  such  unex- 
pected magnificence  in  his  aunt.  But 
Wallace  scarcely  observed  it  was  any- 
thing unusual ;  and  bowing  to  her,  pre- 
sented the  Earl  of  Lennox.  She  smiled  ; 
and  saying  a  few  words  of  welcome  to 
the  Earl,  gave  her  hand  to  Wallace,  to 
lead  her  back  into  the  chamber. 

Lord  Mar  had  risen  from  his  seat ;  and 
leaning  on  his  sword  (for  his  warlike  arm 
refused  any  other  staff)  he  stood  up  on 
their  entrance.  At  sight  of  Lord  Len- 
nox, he  uttered  an  exclamation  of  glad 
surprise.  Lennox  embraced  him  :  —  "I 
too  am  come  to  inlist under  the  banners 
of  this  young  Leonidas." 

"  God  armeth  the  patriot !"  was  all  the 
reply  that  Mar  made,  while  the  big  tears 
rolled  over  his  cheek,  and  he  shook  him 
by  the  hand. 

"  I  have  four  hundred  stout  Lennox- 
iuen,"  continued  the  Earl,  "  who  by  to- 
c  2 
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morrow's  eve  shall  be  ready  to  follow  our 
leader  to  the  very  borders." 

"  Not  so  soon  j"  interrupted  the  Coun- 
tess ;  "  our  deliverer  needs  repose.5* 

"  I  thank  your  benevolence,  Lady 
Mar ;"  returned  Wallace  ;  "  but  the 
issue  of  last  night,  and  the  sight  of  Lord 
Lennox  this  day,  with  the  promise  of  so 
great  a  support,  are  such  aliments,  that 
—  we  must  go  forward." 

"Ay,  to  be  sure  ;"  joined  Kirkpatrick ; 
"  Dumbarton  was  not  taken  during  our 
sleep  :  and  if  we  stay  loitering  here,  the 
devil  that  holds  Stirling  castle,  may  fol- 
low the  scent  of  De  Valence ;  and  so 
I  lose  my  revenge !" 

"  What  ?"  cried  the  Countess,  «  and 
is  my  lord  to  be  left  again  to  his  ene- 
mies ?  Sir  William  Wallace,  I  should 
have  thought"  — 

"  Every  thing,  madam,"  rejoined  he, 
"  that  is  demonstrative  of  my  devotion 
to  your  venerable  lord !  —  But  with  a 
brave  garrison,  I  hope  you  will  consider 
him  safe  here,  until  a  wider  range  of 
security  be  won,  to  enable  you  to  retire 
to  Braemar." 


10 
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As  the  apostrophe  to  Wallace,  -in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Countess's  speech,  had 
been  addressed  to  himself  in  rather  a 
low  voice,  his  reply  was  made  in  a  si- 
milar tone  ;  so  that  Lord  Mar  did  not 
hear  any  part  of  the  answer,  except  the 
concluding  words.  But  then  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Nay,  my  ever  fearful  Joanna, 
art  thou  making  objections  to  keeping 
garrison  here?" 

"  I  confess,"  replied  Wallace,  "  that 
an  armed  citadel  is  not  the  most  pleasant 
abode  for  a  lady ;  but  at  present,  except- 
ing perhaps  the  church,  it  is  the  safest  ; 
and  I  would  not  advise  your  lady  to  re- 
move hence,  until  the  plain  be  made  as 
free  as  this  mountain." 

The  sewer  now  announced  the  board 
in  the  hall ;  and  the  Countess  leading 
the  way,  reluctantly  gave  her  hand  to 
the  Earl  of  Lennox.  Lord  Mar  leaned 
on  the  arm  of  Wallace  ;  who  was  followed 
by  Edwin,  and  the  other  chieftains. 


c  3 
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CHAR  II. 

THE    CITADEL. 

DURING  the  repast,  the  Countess  fixed 
her  insatiate  eyes  on  the  manly,  yet 
youthful  countenance  of  the  heroic  Wal- 
lace. His  plumed  helmet  was  now  laid 
aside  ;  and  the  heavy  corslet  unbuckled 
from  his  breast,  disclosing  the  symmetry 
of  his  fine  form,  left  its  graceful  move- 
ments to  be  displayed  with  advantage  by 
the  flexible  folds  of  his  simple  tartan 
vest.  Was  it  the  formidable  Wallace, 
she  looked  on  ;  — bathed  in  the  blood  of 
Heselrigge,  and  breathing  vengeance 
against  the  adherents  of  the  tyrant  Ed- 
ward ?  —  It  was,  then,  the  enemy  of  her 
kinsmen  of  the  house  of  Cummin  !  It 
was  the  man,  for  whom  her  husband  had 
embraced  so  many  dangers !  it  was  the 
man  whom,  she  had  denounced  to  one  of 
those  kinsmen  ;  and  whom  she  had  be- 
trayed to  the  hazard  of  an  ignominious 
death  !  But  where,  now,  was  the  fierce 
rebel,^ —  the  miner  of  her  peace,  —  the 
outlaw  whom  she  had  wished  in  his  grave  ? 
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The  last  idea  was  distraction.  She 
could  have  fallen  at  his  feet,  and  bathing 
them  with  her  tears,  have  implored  his 
pity  and  forgiveness.  Even  as  the  wish 
sprung  in  her  mind,  she  asked  herself  — 
Did  he  know  all,  could  he  pardon  such  a 
weight  of  injuries?  She  cast  her  eyes  with 
a  wild  expression  upon  his  face.  The 
mildness  of  heaven  was  there  ;  and  the 
peace  too,  she  might  have  thought,  had 
not  his  eye  carried  a  chastened  sadness 
in  its  look,  which  told  that  something  dire 
and  sorrowful  was  buried  deep  within. 
It  was  a  look  that  dissolved  the  soul 
which  gazed  on  it.  The  Countess  felt 
her  heart  throb  violently.  At  that  mo- 
ment Wallace  addressed  a  few  words  to 
her,  but  she  knew  not  what  they  were  ; 
her  soul  was  in  tumults,  and  a  mist  passed 
over  her  sight,  which,  for  a  moment, 
seemed  to  wrap  all  her  senses  in  a  trance. 

The  unconscious  object  of  these  emo- 
tions, bowed  to  her  inarticulate  reply;sup- 
posing  that  the  mingling  voices  of  others 
had  made  him  hear  hers  indistinctly. 

Lady  Mar  found  her  situation  so 
strange,  and  her  agitation  so  inexplicable, 
that  feeling  it  impossible  to  remain  longer 
C  4) 
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without  giving  way  to  a  burst  of  tears,* 
she  rose  from  her  seat,  and  forcing  a 
smile  with  her  courtesy  to  the  company, 
left  the  room. 

On  gaining  the  upper  apartment,  she 
threw  herself  along  the  nearest  couch, 
and  striking  her  breast  exclaimed,  "  What 
is  this  within  me  ?  How  does  my  soul 
seem  to  pour  itself  out  to  this  man  !  Oh  ! 
how  does  it  extend  itself,  as  if  it  would 
absorb  his,  even  at  my  eyes  !  Only  twelve 
hours  —  hardly  twelve  hours,  have  I  seen 
this  William  Wallace,  and  yet  my  very 
being  is  now  lost  in  his!'* 

While  thus  speaking,  she  covered  her 
face  with  her  handkerchief,  but  no  tears 
now  started  to  be  wiped  away.  The  fire 
in  her  veins  dried  their  source,  and  with 
burning  blushes  she  rose  from  her  seat. 
"  Fatal,  fatal  hour  I  Why  didst  thou  come 
here,  too  lovely  Wallace,  to  rob  me  of 
my  peace  ?  O  I  why  did  I  ever  look  on 
that  face  ?  —  or  rather,  blessed  saints !" 
cried  she,  clasping  her  hands  in  wild 
passion,  "  why  did  I  ever  shackle  this 
hand?  —  why  did  I  ever  render  such  a 
sacrifice  necessary  !  Wallace  is  now  free  ; 
had  I  been  free  ?  —  But  wretch,  wretch, 
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wretch  !  —  I  could  tear  out  this  betrayed 
heart !  —  I  could  trample  on  that  of  the 
perfidious  dotard  that  made  me  such  a 
slave!"  She  gasped  for  breath,  and 
again  seating  herself,  reclined  her  beat- 
ing temples  against  the  couch. 

She  was  now  silent ;  but  thoughts,  not 
less  intense,  not  less  fraught  with  self-re- 
proach and  anguish,  occupied  her  mind. 
Should  this  god  of  her  idolatry  ever  dis- 
cover that  it  was  her  information  which 
had  sent  Earl  de  Valence's  men  to  sur- 
round him  in  the  mountains  ;  should  he 
ever  learn  that  at  Bothwell  she  had  be- 
trayed the  cause  on  which  he  had  set  his 
life ;  she  felt  that  moment  would  be  her 
last.  For  now,  to  sate  her  eyes  with 
gazing  on  him,  to  hear  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  to  receive  his  smiles,  seemed  to 
her,  a  joy  she  could  only  surrender  with 
her  existence.  What  then  was  the  pros- 
pect of  so  soon  losing  him,  even  to 
crown  himself  with  honour,  but  to  her  a 
living  death ! 

To  defer  this  departure,  was  all  her 
study, — all  her  hope;  and   fearful  that 
his  restless  valour  might  urge  him  to  ac- 
company Murray  in  his  intended  convoy 
c  5 
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of  Helen  to  the  Tweed,  she  determined 
to  pursuade  her  nephew  to  set  off  without 
the  knowledge  of  his  general*  She  did 
not  allow  that  it  was  the  youthful  beauty, 
and  more  lovely  mind  of  her  daughter- 
in-law,  which  she  feared  j  even  to  her- 
self she  cloaked  her  alarm,  under  the 
plausible  excuse  of  care  for  the  chief- 
tain's safety.  Composed  by  this  arrange- 
ment, her  disturbed  features  became 
smooth  ;  and  with  even  a  sedate  air,  she 
received  her  lord,  and  his  brave  friends, 
when  they  soon  after  entered  the  chamber. 

But  the  object  of  her  wishes,  did  not 
appear.  Wallace  had  taken  Lord  Lennox, 
to  view  the  dispositions  of  the  fortress. 
Ill  satisfied  as  she  was  with  this  pro- 
longed absence,  she  did  not  fail  to  turn 
it  to  advantage  ;  and  while  her  lord,  and 
his  friends,  were  examining  a  draft  of 
Scotland  (which  Wallace  had  sketched 
since  she  left  the  banqueting  room),  she 
took  lord  Andrew  aside,  to  converse 
with  him  on  the  subject  nearest  her 
heart. 

"  It  certainly  belongs  to  me  alone,  her 
kinsman  and  friend,  to  protect  Helen  to 
the  Tweed,  if  there  she  must  go  j"  re- 
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turned  Murray  ;  "  but,  my  good  lady, 
I  cannot  comprehend  why  I  am  to  lead 
my  fair  cousin  such  a  pilgrimage.  She 
is  not  afraid  of  heroes?  you  are  safe  in 
Dumbarton  ;  and  why  not  bring  her 
here  also  ?" 

"  Not  for  worlds !"  exclaimed  the 
Countess,  thrown  off  her  guard.  Murray 
looked  at  her  with  surprise.  It  recalled 
her  to  self-possession,  and  she  resumed. 
"So  lovely  a  creature,  in  this  castle, 
would  be  a  dangerous  magnet.  You 
must  have  known,  that  it  was  the  hope 
of  obtaining  her,  which  attracted  the 
Lord  Soulis,  and  Earl  de  Valence  to 
Bothwell.  The  whole  castle  wrung  with 
the  quarrel  of  these  two  lords  upon  her 
account,  when  you  so  fortunately  effected 
her  escape.  —  Should  it  be  known  she  is 
here,  the  same  fierce  desire  of  obtaining 
her,  would  give  double  excitement  to 
De  Valence  to  recover  the  place  ;  and 
the  consequences,  who  can  answer  for  ?" 

By  this  argument,  Murray  was  per- 
suaded to  relinquish  the  idea  of  convey- 
ing Helen  to  Dumbarton ;  but  remem- 
bering what  Wallace  had  said  respecting 
the  safety  of  a  religious  sanctuary,  he 
c  6 
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advised,  that  she  should  be  left  at  St. 
Fillans,  till  the  cause  of  Scotland  might 
be  more  firmly  established.  "  Send  a 
messenger  to  inform  her  of  the  rescue 
of  Dumbarton,  and  of  your  and  my 
uncle's  health/'  continued  he ;  "  and 
that  will  be  sufficient  to  make  her  happy!" 

That  she  was  not  to  be  thrown  in  Wal- 
lace's way,  satisfied  Lady  Mar;  and  indif- 
ferent ,  whether  Helen's  seclusion  were 
under  the  Eildon  tree,  (*)  or  the  Holy- 
rood,  she  approved  Murray's  decision. 
Relieved  from  apprehension,  her  face 
became  again  dressed  in  smiles  ;  and, 
with  a  bounding  step,  she  rose  to  wel- 
come the  re-entrance  of  Wallace*  with 
the  Earl  of  Lennox. 

Absorbed  in  one  thought,  every  charm 
she  possessed  was  directed  to  the  same 
point.  She  played  finely  on  the  lute, 
and  sung  with  all  the  grace  of  her  coun- 
try. What  gentle  heart  was  not  to  be 
affected  by  music?  She  determined  it 
should  be  one  of  the  spells  by  which  she 
meant  to  attract  Wallace,  and  to  bind 
him  to  the  castle.  She  took  up  one  of  the 
lutes,  (which,  with  other  musical  instru- 
ments, decorated  the  apartments  of  the 
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luxurious  De  Valence,)  and  touching  it 
with  exquisite  delicacy,  breathed  the 
most  pathetic  air  her  memory  could 
dictate. 

"  If  on  the  heath  she  moved,  her  breast  was  whiter 

than  the  down  of  Cana ; 
If  on  the  sea-beat  shore,  than  the  foam  of  the  rolling 

ocean. 
Her  eyes  were  two  stars  of  light.     Her  face  was 

heaven's  bow  in-  showers. 
Her  dark  hair  flowed  around  it,  like  the  streaming 

clouds. 
Thou    wert  the    dweller  of   souls,   white-handed 

Strinadona  !" 

Wallace  rose  from  his  chair,  which  she 
had  placed  near  her.  She  had  designed 
that  these  tender  words  of  the  bard  of 
Morven,  should  suggest  to  her  hearer  the 
observation  of  her  own  resembling  beau- 
ties. But  he  saw  in  them  only  the  lovely 
dweller  of  his  own  soul :  and  walking  to- 
wards a  window,  stood  there,  with  his 
eye  fixed  on  the  descending  sun,  "  So  has 
set  all  my  joys.  So  is  life  to  me,  a  world 
without  a  sun,  —  cold,  cold,  and  charm- 
less 1" 

The  Countess  vainly  believed,  that 
some  sensibility  advantageous  to  her  new 
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passion,  had  caused   the  agitation  with 
which  she  saw  him  depart  from  her  side ; 
and,  intoxicated  with   the  idea,  she  ran 
through  many  a  melodious  descant,  till, 
touching  on  the  first  strains  of  Thusa  ha 
measg  na  reultan  mor,  she  saw  Wallace 
start  from  his  contemplative  position,  and 
with  a  pale  countenance  leave  the  room. 
There  was  something  in  his  countenance 
which  excited  the  alarm  of  the  Earl  of 
Lennox,  who  had  also  been  listening  to 
the  songs  :  he  arose  instantly,  and  over- 
taking the  chief  at  the  threshold,  inquired 
what  was  the  matter?  "Nothing,"  an- 
swered Wallace,  forcing  a  smile,  in  which 
the  agony  of  his  mind  was  too  truly  im- 
printed ;    "but   music   displeases    me." 
With  this  reply  he  disappeared.  The  ex- 
cuse seemed  strange,  but  it  was  true  ;  for 
her,  whose  notes  were  to  him  sweeter 
than  the   thrush ;    whose  angel  strains, 
used  to  greet  his  morning  and  evening 
hours,  was  silent  in  the  grave  !  He  should 
no   more  see  her  white  hand   upon  the 
lute  ;  He  should  no  more  behold  that  bo- 
som, brighter  ihmfoam  upon  the  wave, 
heave  in  tender  transport  at  his  applause  I 
What  then  was  music  to  him  ?  A  soul- 
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less  sound ;  or  a  direful  knell,  to  recal 
the  remembrance  of  all  he  had  lost. 

Such  were  his  thoughts,  when  the 
words  oi'Thusa  ha  measgrung  from  Lady 
Mar's  voice.  Those  were  the  strains 
which  Halbert  used  to  breathe  from  his 
harp,  to  call  his  Marion  to  her  nightly 
slumbers  :  —  those  were  the  strains  with 
which  that  faithful  servant  had  announced* 
that  she  slept  to  wake  no  more ! 

What  wonder,  then,  that  Wallace  fled 
from  the  apartment,  and  buried  himself, 
and  his  aroused  grief,  amid  the  distant 
solitudes  of  the  beacon-hill ! 

While  looking  over  the  shoulder  of  his 
uncle,  on  the  station  which  Stirling  held 
amid  the  Oichel  hills,  Edwin  had  at  inter- 
vals cast   a  side-long  glance   upon   the 
changing  complexion  of  his  commander  ~, 
and  no  sooner  did  he  see  him  hurry  from 
the  room,  than*  fearful  of  some  disaster 
having  befallen  the  garrison,  (which  Wal- 
lace did  not  choose  immediately  to  men- 
tion,) he  also  stole  out  of  the  apartment 
After  seeking  the  object  of  his  anxiety 
for  a  long  time  without  avail,  he  was  re* 
turning  on  his  steps,  when  attracted  by 
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the  splendour  of  the  moon  silvering  the 
beacon-hill,  he  ascended,  to  once  at 
least  tread  that  acclivity  in  light,  he 
had  so  miraculously  passed  in  darkness. 
Scarce  a  zephyr  fanned  the  sleeping 
air.  He  moved  on  with  a  flying  step,  till 
a  deep  sigh  arrested  him.  He  stopped, 
and  listened:  it  was  repeated  again 
and  again.  He  gently  drew  nearer,  and 
saw  a  human  figure  reclining  on  the 
ground.  The  head  of  the  apparent 
mourner,  was  unbonneted,  and  the 
brightness  of  the  moon  shone  on  his  po- 
lished forehead.  Edwin  thought  the 
sound  of  those  sighs  was  the  same  he 
had  often  heard  from  the  breast  of  Wal- 
lace, and  he  no  longer  doubted  having 
found  the  object  of  his  search.  He 
walked  forward.  Again  the  figure  sigh- 
ed ;  but  with  a  depth  so  full  of  piercing 
woe,  that  Edwin  hesitated. 

A  cloud  had  passed  over  the  moon  ; 
but  sailing  off  again,  displayed  to  the 
anxious  boy  that  he  had  indeed  drawn 
very  near  his  friend.  "  Who  goes 
there  ?"  exclaimed  Wallace,  starting  on 
his  feet. 

"  Your  Edwin/*  returned  the  youth. 
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"  I  feared  something  wrong  had  hap- 
pened, when  I  saw  you  look  so  sad,  and 
leave  the  room  abruptly.3' 

Wallace  pressed  his  hand  in  silence. 
"  Then  some  evil  has  befallen  you  ?"  in- 
quired Edwin,  in  an  agitated  voice  ;  "you 
do  not  speak!" 

Wallace  seated  himself  on  a  stone,  and 
leaned  his  head  upon  the  hilt  of  his 
sword.  "  No  new  evil  has  befallen  me, 
Edwin  :  —  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
remembrance,  that  stabs  deeper  than  the 
dagger's  point." 

"  What  remembrance  can  wound  you, 
my  general  ?  The  Abbot  of  St.Columba 
has  often  told  me,  that  memory  is  a  balm 
to  every  ill,  with  the  good :  and  have  not 
you  been  good  to  all  ?  —  The  benefactor, 
the  preserver  of  thousands !  Surely,  if 
man  can  be  happy,  it  must  be  Sir  William 
Wallace  !" 

"  And  so  I  am,  my  Edwin,  when  I 
contemplate  the  end.  But,  in  the  inter- 
val, with  all  thy  sweet  philosophy,  is  it 
not  written  here,  *  that  man  was  made 
to  mourn  ?'  "  He  put  his  hand  on  his 
heart  j  and  then,  after  a  short  pause,  re- 
sumed :  — - "  Doubly  I  mourn,  doubly  am 
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I  bereaved  ;  for,  had  it  not  been  for  an 
enemy,  more  fell  than  he  which  beguiled 
Adam  of  Paradise,  I  might  have  been  a 
father ;  I  might  have  lived  to  have  glo- 
ried in  a  son  like  thee  ;  I  might  have 
seen  my  wedded  angel,  clasp  such  a  bless- 
ing to  her  bosom  ;  but  now,  both  are 
cold  in  clay !  These  are  the  recollections, 
which  sometimes  draw  tears  down  thy 
general's  cheeks.  And,  do  not  believe, 
brother  of  my  soul,  (said  he,  pressing  the 
now  weeping  Edwin  to  his  breast,)  that 
they  disgrace  his  manhood.  The  Son  of 
God  wept  over  the  tomb  of  his  friend  ; 
and  shall  I  deny  a  few  tears,  dropped  in 
stealth,  over  the  grave  of  my  wife  and 
child  ?" 

Edwin  sobbed  aloud  :  "  No  son  could 
love  you  dearer  than  I  do.  —  Ah,  let  my 
duty,  my  affection,  teach  you  to  forget 
you  have  lost  a  child.  I  will  replace  all 
to  you,  but  your  Marion  ;  and  she,  the 
pitying  Son  of  Mary,  will  restore  to  you 
in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 

Wallace  looked  stedfastly  at  the  young 
preacher.  "  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes, 
we  shall  hear  wisdom  !  Thine,  dear  Edwin, 
I  will  lay  to  heart.  Thou  shalt  comfort 
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me,  when  my  hermit-soul  shuts  out  all 
the  world  besides." 

"  Then  I  am  indeed  your  brother !" 
cried  the  happy  youth  ;  "  admit  me  but 
to  your  heart ;  and  no  fraternal,  no  filial 
tie,  shall  be  more  strongly  linked  than 


mine.'3 


"  What  tender  affections  I  can  spare 
from  those  resplendent  regions,"answered 
Wallace,  pointing  to  the  skies,  "are  thine. 
The  fervours  of  my  once  ardent  soul,  are 
Scotland's,  or  I  die.  —  But  thou  art  too 
young,  my  brother,"  added  he,  interrupt- 
ing himself,  "  to  understand  all  the  feel- 
ings, all  the  seeming  contradictions  of  my 
contending  heart." 

"  Not  so,"  answered  Edwin,  with  a 
modest  blush  :  "  what  was  Lady  Ma- 
rion's, you  now  devote  to  Scotland.  The 
blaze  of  those  affections  which  were  hers, 
would  consume  your  being,  did  you  not 
pour  it  forth  on  your  country.  Were  you 
not  a  patriot,  grief  would  prey  upon  your 
life." 

"  You  have  read  me,  Edwin,"  replied 
Wallace  ;  "  and  that  you  may  never  love 
to  idolatry,  learn  this  also.  Though  Scot- 
land lay  in  ruin,  I  was  happy  :  —  I  felt 
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no  captivity,  while  in  Marion's  arms :  even 
oppression  was  forgotten,  when  she  made 
the  sufferer's  tears  cease  to  flow.  She  ab- 
sorbed my  wishes,  my  thoughts,  and  life  : 
—  and  she  was  wrested  from  me,  that  I 
might  feel  myself  a  slave  ;  that  the  iron 
might  enter  into  my  soul,  with  which  I 
was  to  pull  down  tyranny,  —  and  free  my 
country.  Mark  my  sacrifice,  young  man," 
cried  Wallace,  starting  cm  his  feet  ;  "it 
even  now  smokes  —  and  the  flames  are 
here  inextinguishable."  He  struck  his 
hand  upon  his  breast.  "  Never  love  as  I 
have  loved  ;  and  you  may  be  a  patriot, 
without  tasting  of  my  bitter  cup  !" 

Edwin  trembled  :  his  tears  were  check- 
ed. "I  can  love  no  one  better  than  I  do 
you,  my  general !  and  is  there  any  crime 
in  that?" 

Wallace  in  a  moment  recovered  from 
the  transient  wildness  which  had  possess- 
ed him  :  "  None,  my  Edwin,"  replied 
he,  "  the  affections  are  never  criminal, 
but  when,  by  their  excess,  they  blind  us 
to  superior  duties.  The  offence  of  mine 
is  judged,  and  I  bow  to  the  penalty. 
When  the  expiation  is  made,  then  may 
my  ashes  sleep  in  rescued  Scotland  !  — 
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Then  may  the  God  of  all  victory,  grant 
the  seraph  spirits  of  my  wife,  and  infant, 
to  meet  my  pardoned  soul  in  paradise." 
Edwin  wept  afresh.  "  Cease,  dear  boy!" 
said  he  5  "  these  presages  are  very  com- 
forting ;  they  whisper,  that  the  path  of 
glory  leads  thy  brother  to  his  home."  As 
he  spoke,  he  took  the  arm  of  the  silent 
Edwin  (whose  sensibility  locked  up  the 
powers  of  speech),  and  putting  it  through 
his,  they  descended  the  hill  together. 

On  the  open  ground  before  the  great 
tower,  they  were  met  by  Murray.  "  I 
come  to  seek  you,"  cried  he  :  "we  have 
had  woe  on  woe  in  the  citadel,  since  you 
left  it." 

"  Nothing  very  calamitous,"  returned 
Wallace,  "  if  we  may  guess  by  the  merry 
aspect  of  our  ambassador." 

"  Only  a  little  whirlwind  of  my  aunt's ; 
in  which  we  have  had  airs,  and  showers, 
enough  to  wet  us  through,  and  blow  us 
dry  again." 

The  conduct  of  the  lady  had  been  even 
more  extravagant  than  her  nephew  chose 
to  describe.  After  the  knight's  departure, 
when  the  chiefs  entered  into  conversation 
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respecting  his  future  plans,  and  Lennox 
mentioned,  that  when  his  men  should 
arrive,  (for  whom  he  had  that  evening 
dispatched  Ker,)  it  was  Wallace's  in- 
tention to  march  immediately  for  Stir- 
ling ;  whither,  it  could  hardly  be  doubt- 
ed, Aymer  De  Valence  had  fled.  "  I  shall 
be  left  here,"  continued  the  Earl,  "  to 
relieve  you,  Lord  Mar,  from  the  severer 
duties  attendant  on  being  governor  of 
this  place." 

No  sooner  did  these  words  reach  the 
ears  of  the  Countess,  than  she  was  struck 
with  despair  ;  and  hastening  towards  her 
husband,  she  earnestly  exclaimed — "You 
will  not  suffer  this?" 

"  No;"  returned  the  Earl,  mistaking 
her  meaning ;  "  not  being  able  to  per- 
form the  duties  attendant  on  the  respon- 
sible station  with  which  Wallace  would 
honour  me,  I  shall  relinquish  it  alto- 
gether to  Lord  Lennox  ;  and  be  amply 
satisfied  in  finding  myself  under  his  pro- 
tection." 

"  Ah,  where  is  protection,  without  Sir 
William  Wallace  ?"  cried  she ;  "  If  he 
go,  the  enemy  will  return.  Who  then 
will  repel  them  from  these  walls  ?  Who 
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will  defend  your  wife,  and  only  son,  from 
falling  again  into  the  hands  of  our  doubly 
incensed  foes." 

Mar  observed  Lord  Lennox  colour,  at 
this  imputation  on  his  bravery  ;  and 
shocked  at  the  affront  which  his  unre- 
flecting wife  seemed  to  give  to  so  gallant 
a  chief,  he  hastily  replied,  "  Though  I 
cannot  boast,  in  your  defence,  yet  the 
Earl  of  Lennox  is  an  able  representative 
of  our  commander." 

"  I  will  die,  madam,"  interrupted 
Lennox,  "  before  any  thing  hostile  ap- 
proaches you  or  your  child." 

She  attended  slightly  to  this  assurance, 
and  again  addressed  her  lord  with  fresh 
arguments  for  the  detention  of  Wallace. 
Sir  Roger  Kirkpatrick,  impatient  under 
all  this  foolery,  as  he  deemed  it,  at  last 
abruptly  said,  "  Be  assured,  madam,  Sam- 
son was  not  brought  into  the  world  to 
keep  guard  over  women  !  and  I  hope  ours, 
will  know  his  duty  better,  than  allow 
himself  to  be  tied  to  the  girdle  of  any 
lady  in  Christendom." 

The  brave  old  Earl  was  oifended  with 
this  roughness;  but  ere  he  could  so  ex- 
press himself,  its  object  darted  her  own 
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severe  retort  on  Kirkpatrick  ;  and  then 
turning  to  her  husband,  with  two  or 
three  hysterical  sobs,  exclaimed  — "  It  is 
well  seen  what  will  be  my  fate  when  Wal- 
lace is  gone  !  Would  he  have  stood  by, 
and  beheld  me  thus  insulted !" 

Distressed  with  shame  at  her  conduct, 
and  anxious  to  remove  her  fears,  Lord 
Mar  softly  whispered  her,  and  threw  his 
arm  about  her  waist.  —  She  thrust  him 
from  her :  —  "  You  care  not  what  may 
become  of  me;  and  my  heart  disdains 
your  blandishments." 

Lennox  rose  in  silence,  and  walked  to 
the  other  end  of  the  chamber.  —  Sir  Ro- 
ger Kirkpatrick  followed  him,  muttering, 
pretty  audibly,  his  thanks  to  St.  Andrew, 
that  he  had  never  been  yoked  with  a 
wife.  —  Scrymgeour  and  Murray  tried  to 
allay  the  storm  in  her  bosom,  by  circum- 
stantially detailing,  how  the  fortress  must 
be  equally  safe  under  the  care  of  Lennox, 
as  of  Wallace.  But  they  discoursed  in 
vain  ;  she  was  obstinate,  and  at  last  left 
the  room  in  a  passion  of  tears. 

On  the  return  of  Wallace,  Lord  Len- 
nox advanced  to  meet  him  :  —  "  What 
shall  we  do,  general  ?"  said  he  :  "  With- 
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out  you  have  the  witchcraft  of  Hercules, 
and  can  be  in  two  places  at  once,  I  fear  we 
must  either  leave  the  rest  of  Scotland  to 
fight  for  itself,  or  never  restore  peace  to 
this  castle  !" 

Wallace  smiled  ;  but  before  he  could 
answer,  Lady  Mar,  having  heard  his 
voice  ascending  the  stairs,  suddenly  en- 
tered the  room.  —  She  held  her  infant  in 
her  arms. —  Her  air  was  composed,  but 
her  eyes  yet  shone  in  tears.  —  At  this 
sight,  Lord  Lennox,  sufficiently  disgusted 
with  the  lady,  taking  Murray  by  the 
arm,  withdrew  with  him  out  of  the 
apartment. 

She  approached  Wallace  :  "  You  are 
come,  my  deliverer,  to  speak  comfort  to 
the  mother  of  this  poor  babe.  —  My  cruel 
lord  here,  and  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  say 
you  mean  to  abandon  us  in  this  castle  ?" 

"  It  cannot  be  abandoned,"  returned 
the  chief, <c  while  they  are  in  it.  —  But  if 
so  warlike  a  scene  alarms  you,  would  not 
a  religious  sanctuary -" 

"  Not  for  worlds !"  cried  she,  inter- 
rupting him  ;  "  what  altar  is  held  sacred, 
by  the  enemies  of  our  country !  —  O ! 
wonder  not,  then,"  added  she,  putting  hei* 
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face  to  that  of  her  child,  that  I  should 
wish  this  innocent  babe  never  to  be  from 
under  the  wing  of  such  a  protector." 

"  But  that  is  impossible,  Joanna,"  re- 
joined the  Earl  ;  "  Sir  William  Wallace 
has  duties  to  perform,  superior  to  that  of 
keeping  watch  over  any  private  family. 
His  presence  is  wanted  in  the  field  ;  and 
we  should  be  traitors  to  the  cause,  did 
we  detain  him." 

"  Unfeeling  Mar,"  cried  she,  weeping 
bitterly  j  "  thus  to  echo  the  words  of  the 
barbarian  Kirkpatrick  •,  thus  to  condemn 
us  to  die !  —  You  will  see  another  tra- 
gedy ;  your  own  wife,  and  child,  seized 
by  the  returning  Southrons,  and  laid 
bleeding  at  your  feet !" 

Wallace  walked  from  her  much  agi- 
tated. 

"  Rather  inhuman  Joanna,"  whispered 
Lord  Mar  to  her,  in  an  angry  voice ;  "  to 
make  such  a  reference,  in  the  presence  of 
our  protector  !  —  I  cannot  stay  to  listen 
to  a  pertinacity,  as  insulting  to  the  rest 
of  our  brave  leaders,  as  it  is  oppressive 
to  Sir  William  Wallace.  Edwin,  you  will 
come  for  me,  when  your  aunt  consents 
to  be  guided  by  right  reason."  While 
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yet  speaking,  he  entered  the  passage  that 
led  to  his  own  apartment. 

Lady  Mar  sat  a  few  minutes  silent.  — 
She  was  not  to  be  warned  from  her  deter- 
mination, by  the  displeasure  of  a  husband, 
whom  she  now  regarded  with  the  impati- 
ence of  a  bond- woman  towards  her  task- 
master ;  and  only  solicitous  to  compass 
the  detention  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  she 
resolved,  if  he  would  not  remain  at  the 
castle,  to  persuade  him  to  conduct  her 
himself,  to  her  husband's  territories  in  the 
Isle  of  Bute.  The  journey,  she  could  con- 
trive  to  make  occupy  more  than  one  day  j 
and  for  holding  him  longer,  she  would 
trust  to  chance,  and  her  own  inventions. 

With  these  resolutions,  she  looked  up. 

—  Edwin   was  speaking  to  Wallace.  — 
"What  does  he  tell  you  ?"  said  she,  "  that 
my  lord  has  left  me  in  displeasure?  — 
Alas  !  he  comprehends  not,  a  mother's 
anxiety  for  her  sole  remaining  child.  — 
One  of  my  sweet  twins,  my  dear  daugh- 
ter, died  on  my  being  brought  a  prisoner 
to  this  horrid  fortress ;  and  to  lose  this 
also,  would  be  more  than  I  could  bear. 

—  Look  at  this  babe,"  cried  she,  holding 
it  up  to  him  j  "  let  it  plead  to  you,  for 
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its   life  !  —  Guard     it,     noble   Wallace* 
whatever  may  become  of  me." 

The  appeal  of  a  mother,  made  instant 
way  to  Sir  William's  heart ;  even  her 
weaknesses,  did  they  point  to  anxiety 
respecting  her  offspring,  were  sacred 
with  him  :  —  "  What  would  you  have 
me  do,  madam  ?  —  If  you  fear  to  remain 
here,  tell  me  where  you  think  you  would 
be  safer,  and  I  will  be  your  conductor  ?" 

She  paused,  to  repress  the  triumph 
with  which  this  proposal  filled  her ;  and 
then,  with  downcast  eyes,  replied  :  — 
"  In  the  sea-girt  Bute,  stands  Rothsay,  a 
rude,  but  strong  castle  of  my  lord's.  It 
possesses  nothing  to  attract  the  notice  of 
the  enemy  ;  and  there  I  might  remain  in 
perfect  safety. —  Lord  Mar  may  keep  his 
station  here,  until  a  general  victory  sends 
you,  noble  Wallace,  to  restore  my  child 
to  its  father." 

Wallace  bowed  his  assent  to  her  pro-^ 
posal;  and  Edwin,  remembering  the  Earl's 
injunction,  inquired  if  he  might  inform 
him  of  what  was  decided.  —  When  he 
left  the  room,  Lady  Mar  rose,  and  sud- 
denly putting  her  son  into  the  arms  of 
Wallace  :  —  "  Let  his  sweet  caresses 
10 
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thank  you."  Wallace  trembled,  as  she 
pressed  its  little  mouth  to  his  ;  and  mis- 
translating this  emotion,  she  dropped  her 
face  upon  the  infant's  ;  and  in  affect- 
ting  to  kiss  him,  rested  her  head  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  chief.  There  was  some- 
thing in  this  action,  more  than  maternal : 
it  surprised,  and  disconcerted,  Wallace. 
"  Madam,"  said  he,  drawing  back,  and 
relinquishing  the  child,  "  I  do  not  re- 
quire any  thanks,  for  serving  the  wife  and 
son  of  Lord  Mar." 

At  that  moment  the  Earl  entered. 
Lady  Mar  flattered  herself  that  the  re- 
pelling action  of  Wallace,  and  his  cold 
answer,  had  arisen  from  the  expectation 
of  this  entrance  ;  yet  blushing  with  some- 
thing like  disappointment,  she  hastily  ut- 
tered a  few  agitated  words,  to  inform  her 
husband  that  Bute  was  to  be  her  future 
sanctuary. 

Lord  Mar  approved  it ;  but  declared 
his  determination  to  accompany  her : 
"  In  my  state,  1  can  be  of  little  use 
here,"  said  he;  "  you  will  require  pro- 
tection, even  in  that  seclusion ;  and  there- 
fore, leaving  Lord  Lennox  sole  governor 
D  3 
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of   Dumbarton,    I  shall  unquestionably 
attend  you  to  Rothsay." 

This  arrangement  would  break  in  upon 
the  lonely  conversation  she  meditated  to 
have  with  Wallace,  and  therefore  the 
Countess  objected  to  the  proposal.  But 
none  of  her  arguments  being  admitted 
by  her  lord,  and,  as  Wallace  did  not  sup- 
port them  by  a  word,  she  was  obliged  to 
make  a  merit  of  necessity,  and  consent 
to  her  husband  being  the  guardian  of  hex- 
new  abode, 


CHAP.  IIL 

RENFREWSHIRE. 

TOWARDS  evening  the  next  day,  Ker  not 
only  returned  with  the  Earl  of  Lennox's 
men  ;  but  brought  with  him  Sir  Eustace 
Maxwell  of  Carlaveroch.  That  brave 
knight  happened  to  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  very  same  night  that  De  Va- 
lence fled  before  the  arms  of  Wallace 
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across  the  Clyde  ;  and  he  no  sooner  saw 
the  Scottish  colours  on  the  walls  of  Dum- 
barton, than  finding  out  who  was  their 
planter,  his  soul  took  fire ;  and  stung  with 
a  generous  ambition  of  equalling  in  glory 
his  equal  in  years,  he  determined  to  assist, 
while  he  emulated  the  victor. 

To  this  end,  he  went  into  the  town  of 
Dumbarton,  and  traversed  the  adjoining 
shore,  striving  to  enlighten  the  under- 
standings of  the  stupidly  satisfied,  and  to 
excite  the  discontented  to  revolt.  With 
most  he  failed.  Some  took  upon  them  to 
lecture  him  onjlsking  in  troubled  waters  ; 
and  warned  him,  if  he  would  keep  his 
head  on  his  shoulders,  to  wear  his  yoke 
in  peace.  Others  thought  the  project  too 
arduous  for  men  of  small  means :  they 
wished  well  to  the  arms  of  SirWilliam Wal- 
lace ;  and,  should  he  continue  successful, 
would  watch  the  moment  to  aid  him  with 
all  their  little  power.  Those  who  had 
much  property,  feared  to  risk  its  loss,  by 
embracing  a  doubtful  struggle.  Some  were 
too  great  cowards,  to  fight  for  the  rights, 
they  would  gladly  regain  by  the  exer- 
tions of  others.  And  others  again,  who 
had  families,  shrunk  from  taking  part  in 
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a  cause  which,  should  it  fail,  would  not 
only  put  their  lives  in  danger,  but  expose 
their  offspring  to  the  revenge  of  a  re- 
sentful enemy.  This  was  the  best  apo- 
logy of  any  that  had  been  offered  :  natural 
affection  was  the  pleader;  and  though 
blinded  to  its  true  interest,  the  weakness 
had  an  amiable  source,  and  so  was  par- 
doned. But  the  other  pleas  were  so 
basely  selfish,  so  undeserving  of  any 
thing  but  scorn,  that  Sir  Eustace  Max- 
well could  not  forbear  expressing  it. 
"  When  Sir  William  Wallace  is  entering 
full  sail,  you  will  send  your  birlings  to 
tow  him  in !  but  if  a  plank  could  save 
him  now,  you  would  not  throw  it  to  him  I 
I  understand  you,  sirs,  and  shall  trouble 
your  patriotism  no  more." 

In  short,  none  but  about  a  hundred 
po.or  fellows,  whom'outrages  had  rendered 
desperate,  and  a  few  brave  spirits,  who 
would  put  all  to  the  hazard  for  so  good  a 
cause  ;  could  be  prevailed  on  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness,  to  obey  Sir 
Eustace,  when  he  should  see  the  moment 
to  conduct  them  to  Sir  William  Wallace. 
He  was  trying  his  eloquence  amongst 
the  clan  of  Lennox,  when  Ker,  arriving, 
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stampt  his  persuasions  with  truth  ;  and 
above  five  hundred  men  arranged  them- 
selves under  their  lord's  standard.  Max- 
well gladly  explained  himself  to  Wal- 
lace's lieutenant ;  and  summoning  his 
little  reserve,  they  marched  with  flying 
pennons  through  the  town  of  Dumbarton. 
At  sight  of  so  much  larger  a  power, 
than  they  expected  would  venture  to 
appear  in  arms ;  and  sanctioned  by  the 
example  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  (whose 
name  held  a  great  influence  in  those 
parts,)  several,  who  before  had  held 
back,  from  doubting  their  own  judg- 
ment, now  came  .forward  ;  and  nearly 
eight  hundred  well-appointed  men  march- 
ed into  the  fortress. 

So  large  a  reinforcement,  was  grate- 
fully received  by  Wallace  ;  and  he  wel- 
comed Maxwell,  with  a  cordiality,  which 
inspired  that  young  knight  with  an  affec- 
tion equal  to  his  zeal. 

A  council  being  held  respecting  the 
disposal  of  the  new  troops,  it  was  decided 
that  the  Lennox  men  must  remain  with 
their  earl  in  garrison  ;  while  those  from 
.Dumbarton,  under  the  command  of 
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Maxwell,  should  follow  Wallace  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  conquests. 

These  preliminaries  being  arranged, 
the  remainder  of  the  day  was  dedicated 
to  more  mature  deliberations  ;  to  the 
unfolding  of  the  plan  of  warfare  which 
Wallace  had  conceived.  As  he  first 
sketched  the  general  outline  of  his  de- 
sign, and  then  proceeded  to  the  parti- 
culars of  each  military  movement,  he  dis- 
played such  comprehensiveness  of  mind  j 
such  depth  of  penetration ;  clearness  of 
apprehension  j  facility  in  expedients  ^ 
promptitude  in  perceiving,  and  fixing  on 
the  most  favourable  points  of  attack ; 
explaining  their  bearings  upon  the  power 
of  the  enemy  ;  and  where  the  possession 
of  such  a  castle,  would  compel  the  neigh- 
bouring ones  to  surrender  ;  and  where 
the  occupying  of  the  flat  country  with  a 
strong  wall  of  troops,  would  be  a  more 
efficient  bulwark  than  a  thousand  towers ; 
—  that  Maxwell  gazed  on  him  with  ad- 
miration, and  Lennox  with  wonder. 

Mar  had  seen  the  power  of  his  arms  ^ 
Murray  had  already  drank  the  experience 
of  a  veteran,  from  his  genius  ;  hence. 
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they  were  not  surprised,  on  hearing  that 
which  filled  strangers  with  amazement. 

Lennox  gazed  on  his  leader's  youthful 
countenance,  doubting  whether  he  really 
were  listening  to  military  plans,  great  as 
general  ever  formed  j  or  were  visited,  in 
vision,  by  some  heroic  shade,  who  offered 
to  his  sleeping  fancy,  designs  far  vaster 
than  his  waking  faculties  could  have  con- 
ceived. He  had  thought,  that  the  young 
Wallace  might  have  won  Dumbarton  by 
a  bold  stroke  :  and  that,  when  his  invin- 
cible courage  should  be  steered  by  graver 
heads,  every  success  might  be  expected 
from  his  arms  :  But  now  that  he  heard  him 
informing  veterans  on  the  art  of  war ; 
and  saw,  that  when  turned  to  any  cause 
of  policy,  the  gordian  knot  of  it  he  did 
unloose,  familiar  as  his  garter  ;  he  mar- 
velled, and  said  within  himself,  "  Surely 
this  man  is  born  to  be  a  sovereign  !" 

Maxwell,  though  equally  astonished, 
was  not  so  rapt.  "  You  have  made  arms 
the  study  of  your  life?"  inquired  he.  «, 

"  It  was  the  study  of  my  earliest  days !" 

returned  Wallace.     "  But  when  Scotland 

lost  her  freedom  ;  as  the  sword  was  not 

drawn  in  her  defence,  I  looked  not  where 
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it  lay.  I  then  studied  the  arts  of  peace  : 
that  is  over;  and  now  the  passion  of  my 
soul  revives.  When  the  mind  is  bent  on 
one  object  only,  all  becomes  clear  that 
leads  to  it:  —  zeal,  in  such  cases,  is  al- 
most genius." 

Soon  after  these  observations,  it  was 
admitted,  that  Wallace  might  attend 
Lord  Mar  and  his  family,  on  the  mor- 
row, to  the  Isle  of  Bute. 

When  the  dawn  broke,  he  arose  from 
his  hether-bed  in  the  great  tower ;  and 
calling  forth  twenty  of  the  Bothwell  men, 
to  escort  their  lord  ;  he  told  Ireland,  he 
should  expect  to  have  a  cheering  account 
of  the  wounded,  when  he  returned. 

"  And  to  assure  the  poor  fellows,"  re- 
joined the  honest  soldier,  "  that  some- 
thing of  yourself  still  keeps  watch  over 
their  slumbers,  leave  me  the  sturdy  sword 
with  which  you  won  Dumbarton.  It- 
shall  be  hung  up  in  their  sight;  (b)  and 
a  good  soldier's  wounds  will  heal  by 
looking  on  it." 

Wallace  smiled  :  "  Were  it  our  holy 
King  David's,  we  might  expect  such  a 
miracle.  But  you  are  welcome  to  it ;  and 
there  let  it  remain  till  I  take  it  hence. 
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Meanwhile,  lend  me  yours,  Stephen  ;  for 
a  truer  never  fought  for  Scotland." 

A  glow  of  conscious  valour  flushed  the 
cheek  of  the  veteran.  "There,  my  dear 
lord,"  said  he,  presenting  it;  "it  will  not 
dishonour  your  hand,  for  it  cut  down 
many  a  proud  Norwegian  on  the  field 
of  Largs." 

Wallace  took  the  sword,  and  turned, 
to  meet  Murray  with  Edwin,  in  the 
portal.  When  they  reached  the  citadel, 
Lennox  and  all  the  officers  in  the  gar- 
rison were  assembled,  to  bid  their  chief  a 
short  adieu.  Wallace  spoke  to  each  se- 
parately ;  and  then  approaching  the 
Countess,  led  her  down  the  rock  to  the 
horses,  which  were  to  convey  them  to  the 
frith  of  Clyde.  Lord  Mar,  between  Mur- 
ray and  Edwin,  followed ;  and  the  ser- 
vants, and  guard,  completed  the  suite. 

Being  well  mounted,  they  pleasantly 
pursued  their  way  ;  avoiding  all  inhabited 
places,  and  resting  in  the  deepest  recesses 
of  the  hills.  Lord  Mar  had  proposed 
travelling  all  night ;  but  at  the  close  of 
the  evening,  his  Countess  complained  of 
fatigue,  declaring  she  could  not  advance 
farther  than  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river 
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Cart.  No  shelter  appeared  in  sight,  ex- 
cepting a  thick  and  extensive  wood  of 
hazles  ;  but  the  air  being  mild,  and  the 
lady  obstinate,  Lord  Mar  at  last  became 
reconciled  to  his  wife  and  son  passing  the 
night  with  no  other  canopy  than  the  trees. 
Wallace  ordered  cloaks  to  be  spread  on 
the  ground  for  the  Countess  and  her 
women  ;  and  seeing  them  laid  to  rest, 
planted  his  men  to  keep  guard  around 
the  circle. 

The  moon  had  sunk  in  the  west,  before 
the  whole  of  his  little  camp  were  asleep. 
But  when  all  seemed  composed,  he  wan- 
dered forth  by  the  dim  light  of  the  stars, 
to  view  the  surrounding  country ;  a 
country  he  had  so  often  traversed  in 
his  boyish  days.  A  little  onwards,  in 
green  Renfrewshire,  lay  the  lands  of  his 
father;  but  that  Ellerslie  of  his  ancestors, 
like  his  own  Ellerslie  of  Clydesdale,  his 
country's  enemies  had  levelled  with  the 
ground  !  He  turned,  in  anguish  of  heart, 
towards  the  south,  for  there  less  racking 
remembrances  hovered  over  the  distant 
hills. 

Leaning  on  the  shattered  stump  of  an 
old  tree,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  far 
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stretching  plain,  which  alone  seemed  to 
divide  him  from  the  venerable  Sir  Ro- 
nald Crawford,  and  his  youthful  haunts, 
at  Ayr.  Full  of  thoughts  of  her  who 
used  to  share  those  happy  scenes  —  he 
heard  a  sigh  behind  him.  He  turned 
round,  and  beheld  a  female  figure  disap- 
pear amongst  the  trees.  He  stood  mo- 
tionless ;  again  it  met  his  view :  it  seemed 
to  approach.  A  strange  emotion  stirred 
his  heart.  When  he  last  past  these  bor- 
ders, he  was  bringing  his  bride  from  Ayr! 
What  then  was  this  ethereal  visitant  ? 
The  silver  light  of  the  stars,  was  not 
brighter  than  its  airy  robes,  which  floated 
in  the  wind.  His  heart  paused  —  it  beat 
violently  —  still  the  figure  advanced. 
Lost  in  the  wildness  of  his  imagination, 
he  exclaimed  —  Marion  I  and  darted  for- 
wards, as  if  to  rush  into  her  embrace. 
But  it  fled,  and  again  vanished.  He 
dropped  upon  the  ground  in  speechless 
disappointment. 

"  'Tis  false !"  cried  he,  recovering  from 
his  first  expectation  ;  "  'tis  a  phantom  of 
my  own  creating.  The  pure  spirit  of 
Marion,  would  never  fly  me  :  I  loved  her 
too  well.  She  would  not  thus  redouble 
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my  grief.  But  I  shall  go  to  thee,  wife  of 
my  soul !"  cried  he ;  "  and  that  is  com- 
fort." 

Such  were  his  words,  such  were  his 
thoughts," till  the  coldness  of  the  hour, 
and  the  exhaustion  of  nature,  putting  a 
friendly  seal  upon  his  disturbed  senses, 
he  sunk  upon  the  bank,  and  fell  into  a 
profound  sleep. 

When  he  awoke,  the  lark  was  carolling 
above  his  head ;  and  to  his  surprise  he 
found  that  a  plaid  was  laid  over  him. 
He  threw  it  off,  and  beheld  Edwin  seated 
at  his  feet.  "  This  has  been  your  doing, 
my  kind  brother,'*  said  he  ;  "  but  how 
came  you  to  discover  me  ?" 

" 1  missed  you,  when  the  dawn  broke  ; 
and  at  last  found  you  here,  sleeping 
under  the  dew." 

"  And  has  none  else  been  astir  ?"  in- 
quired Wallace,  thinking  of  the  figure  he 
had  seen. 

"  None  that  I  know  of !  All  were  fast 
asleep,  when  I  left  the  circle." 

Wallace  began  to  fancy  that  he  had 
been  labouring  under  the  impressions  of 
some  powerful  dream,  and,  saying  no 
more,  he  returned  to  the  wood.  Find- 
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ing  the  party  ready,  he  took  his  station  ; 
and  setting  forth,  all  proceeded  cheer- 
fully, though  slowly,  through  the  de- 
lightful valleys  of  Barochan.  By  sun-set 
they  arrived  at  the  point  of  embarkation. 
The  journey  ought  to  have  been  per- 
formed in  half  the  time  j  but  the  Coun- 
tess petitioned  for  long  rests :  a  compli- 
ance of  gallantry,  which  the  younger 
part  of  the  cavalcade  conceded  with  re- 
luctance. 


CHAP.  IV. 

THE    FRITH    OF    CLYDE. 

AT  Gourock,  Murray  engaged  two 
small  vessels  ;  one  for  the  Earl  and 
Countess,  with  Wallace  as  their  escort ; 
the  other  for  himself  and  Edwin,  to  fol- 
low with  the  men. 

It  was  a  fine  evening  ;  and  they  em- 
barked with  a  brisk  gale  in  their  favour. 
—  the  mariners  calculated  on  reaching 
Bute  in  a  few  hours ;  but  ere  they  had 
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been  half  an  hour  at  sea,  the  wind  veer- 
ing about,  obliged  them  to  woo  its 
breezes  by  a  traversing  motion  ;  which, 
though  it  lengthened  their  voyage,  in- 
creased its  pleasantness,  by  carrying 
them  often  within  near  views  of  the  ever- 
varying  shores.  —  Sailing  under  a  side 
wind,  they  beheld  the  huge  irregular 
rocks  of  Dunoon,  overhanging  the  ocean  ; 
while,  from  their  projecting  brows,  hung 
every  shrub  which  lives  in  that  saline 
atmosphere. 

"  There,"  whispered  Lady  Mar,  gently 
inclining  towards  Wallace  ;  ,"  might  the 
beautiful  mermaid  of  Corie  Vrekin  (e) 
keep  her  court !  —  Observe  how  magni- 
ficently those  arching  cliffs  overhang  the 
hollows  ;  and  how  richly  they  are  stud- 
ded with  shells  and  sea  flowers  !" 

No  flower  of  the  field,  or  of  the  ocean, 
that  came  within  the  ken  of  Wallace, 
wasted  its  sweetness  unadmired.  He  as- 
sented to  the  remarks  of  Lady  Mar  ;  who 
continued  to  expatiate  on  the  beauties  of 
the  shores  which  they  passed:  and  thus  the 
hours  fled  pleasantly  away,  till  turning  the 
southern  point  of  the  Cowal  mountains, 
the  scene  suddenly  changed.—  The  wind, 
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which  had  gradually  been  rising,  blew  a 
violent  gale  from  that  part  of  the  coast ; 
and  the  sea  being  pent  between  the  rocks 
which  skirt  the  continent  and  the  north- 
ern side  of  Bute,  became  so  boisterous, 
that  the  mariners  began  to  think  they 
should  be  driven  upon  the  rocks  of  the 
island,  instead  of  reaching  its  bay.  Wal- 
lace tore  down  the  sails ;  and  laying  his 
nervous  arm  to  the  oar,  kept  the  vessel  off 
the  breakers,  against  which  the  waves 
were  driving  her.  —  The  sky  collected 
into  a  gloom;  and  while  the  teaming 
clouds  seemed  descending,  even  to  rest 
upon  the  cracking  masts,  the  swelling  of 
the  ocean  threatened  to  heave  her  up 
into  their  very  bosoms. 

Lady  Mar  looked  with  affright  at  the 
gathering  tempest ;  and  with  difficulty 
was  at  last  persuaded  to  retire  under  the 
'shelter  of  a  little  awning.  —  The  earl  for- 
got his  debility,  in  the  general  terror,  and 
tried  to  re-assure  the  mariners.  But  a 
tremendous  sweep  of  the  gale  driving  the 
vessel  far  across  the  head  of  Bute,  shot 
her  past  the  mouth  of  Loch  Fyne,  to- 
wards the  perilous  rocks  of  Arran.  — 
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*'  Here  our  destruction  is  certain  1"  cried 
the  master  of  the  bark. 

The  dismayed  sailor,  confessing  his 
ignorance  of  the  navigation  on  this 
.side  of  the  island,  Lord  Mar  called  to 
Wallace,  while,  seizing  the  helm  from  the 
stupified  master ;  —  "  While  you  keep 
the  men  to  their  duty,"  cried  he  5  "I 
will  steer." 

The  Earl  being  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  coast,  Wallace  gladly  saw  the  helm 
in  his  hand. — But  he  had  scarcely  stepped 
forward  himself,  to  give  some  necessary 
directions,  when  a  heavy  sea,  breaking 
over  the  deck,  carried  two  of  the  seamen 
overboard.  — Wallace  instantly  threw  out 
a  couple  of  ropes,  calling  to  the  men  to 
seize  them.  Then,  amidst  a  spray  so 
blinding,  that  the  vessel  appeared  in  a 
cloud,  and  while  buffetted  on  each  side 
by  the  raging  of  waves,  which  seemed  con- 
tending to  tear  her  to  pieces,  she  lay 
to  for  a  few  minutes,  to  rescue  the  sailors 
from  the  yawning  gulph  :  —  one,  caught 
the  rope,  and  was  saved ;  but  the  other 
was  seen  no  more. 

Again  the  bark  was  set  loose  to  the 
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current.  —  Wallace,  with  two  men  only,, 
applied  their  strength  to  the  oars  :  —  the 
master,  and  another,  were  employed  in 
the  unceasing  toil  of  laving  out  the  ac- 
cumulating water. 

Even  while  Wallace  tugged  at  the  oar, 
watching  the  thousand  embattled  cliffs 
which  threatened  their  destruction,  his 
eye  looked  for  the  vessel  that  contained 
his  friends.  —  But  the  liquid  mountains 
which  rolled  around  him,  prevented  all 
view  \  and  with  hardly  a  hope  of  seeing 
them  more,  he  pursued  his  attempt  to 
preserve  the  lives  of  those  committed  to 
his  care. 

All  this  while  Lady  Mar  lay  in  a  state 
of  stupefaction.  Having  fainted  at  the 
first  alarm  of  danger,  she  had  fallen  from 
swoon  to  swoon  ;  and  now  remained,  al- 
most insensible,  upon  the  bosoms  of  her 
maids.  In  a  moment  the  vessel  struck 
with  a  great  shock  ;  and  the  next  instant, 
it  seemed  to  move  with  a  velocity  incre- 
dible. —  "  The  whirlpool !  the  whirl- 
pool !"  resounded  from  every  lip.  But 
again  the  rapid  motion  was  suddenly 
checked ;  and  the  women,  fancying  they 
had  struck  the  Vrekin  rock,  shrieked 
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aloud.  — The  cry,  and  the  terrified  words 
which  accompanied  it,  aroused  Lady 
Mar.  —  She  started  from  her  trance,  and 
while  the  confusion  redoubled,  rushed  on 
the  deck. 

The  mountainous  waves,  and  lowering 
clouds,  borne  forward  by  the  blast,  anti- 
cipated the  dreariness  of  night*  The  last 
rays  of  the  setting  sun,  had  long  passed 
away ;  and  the  deep  shadows  of  the  driv- 
ing heavens,  cast  the  whole  into  a  gloom, 
even  more  terrific  than  absolute  darkness ; 
while  the  high  and  beetling  rocks,  towering 
aloft  in  precipitous  walls,  mocked  the  hopes 
of  the  sea-beaten  mariner,  should  he  even 
buffet  the  waters  to  reach  their  base ; 
and  the  jagged  shingles,  deeply  shelv- 
ing beneath  the  waves,  or  projecting 
their  pointed  summits  upward,  shewed 
the  crew  where  the  rugged  death  would 
meet  them. 

A  little  onward  a  thousand  massy  frag- 
ments, rent  by  former  tempests  from 
their  parent  cliffs,  lay  at  the  foundations 
of  the  immense  acclivities,  which  faced 
the  cause  of  their  present  alarm  ;  a  whirl- 
pool almost  as  terrific  as  that  of  Scarba. 
The  moment  the  powerful  blast  drove  the 
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vessel  on  the  outward  edge  of  the  first 
circle  of  the  vortex,  Wallace  leaped  from 
the  deck,  on  the  rocks,  and  with  the 
same  rope  in  his  hand  with  which  he 
had  saved  the  life  of  the  seaman,  he  called 
to  the  men  to  follow  him  with  similar 
ropes,  fastened  like  his  own  to  the  head 
of  the  vessel ;  and  being  obeyed,  they 
strove,  by  towing  it  along,  to  stem  the 
suction  of  the  current. 

It  was  at  this  instant,  that  Lady  Mar 
rushed  upon  deck.  The  Earl  perceived 
her,  the  moment  she  appeared  :  "  In,  for 
your  life,  Joanna !"  cried  he.  She  an- 
swered him  not,  but  looked  wildly  around 
her.  No  where  could  she  see  Wallace. 
"  Have  I  drowned  him  ?"  cried  she  in  a 
voice  of  phrenzy,  and  striking  the  women 
from  her,  who  would  have  held  her  back: 
"  Let  me  clasp  him  even  in  the  deep 
waters !" 

Happily,  the  Earl  lost  the  last  sen- 
tence  in  the  roaring  of  the  storm. 

"  Wallace,  Wallace  !"  cried  she,  wring- 
ing her  hands,  and  still  struggling  with 
her  women.  At  that  moment,  a  huge 
wave  sinking  before  her,  discovered  the 
object  of  her  fears  standing  on  the  centre 
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of  a    rock ;  or  rather,  followed  by  the 
men  in  the  same  laborious  task,  tugging 
forward  the  ropes  to  which  the  bark  was 
attached.     She  gazed  at  them  with  won- 
der and  affright ;  for  notwithstanding  the 
beating  of  the  elements,  (which  seemed 
to  find   their  breasts  of  iron,  and  their 
feet  armed  with  some  preternatural  ad- 
hesion to  the  cliff,)  they   continued  to 
bear  along  the  vessel.     Fortunately  they 
did   not  now  labour   against  the   wind. 
Sometimes  they  pressed  forward  on  the 
level  edge  of  the  rock ;  then  a  yawning 
chasm  forced  them  to  leap  from  cliff  to 
cliff,  or  to  spring  on  some  more  elevated 
projection.     Thus,  contending  with  the 
vortex  and  the  storm,  they  at  last  arrived 
at  the  doubling  of  Cuthonrock  (d)  ;  the 
point  that  was  to  clear  them  of  this  mi- 
nor Corrie  Vrekin.     But  at  that  crisis, 
the  rope  which  Wallace  held,  broke,  and 
with  the  shock  he  fell  back  wards  into  the 
sea.     The  foremost  man,  on  the  instant, 
uttered  a  dreadful  cry  ;  but  ere  it   was 
echoed  by  his  fellows,  Wallace  had  risen 
above    the   waves,    and    beating    their 
whelming  waters  with  his  invincible  arm, 
50on    gained  the   vessel,    and   jumped 
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upon  the  deck.  The  point  was  doubled ; 
but  the  next  moment  the  vessel  struck, 
and  in  a  manner  that  left  no  hope  of 
getting*  her  off.  All  must  take  to  the 
water,  or  perish  ;  for  the  second  shock 
would  scatter  her  piecemeal. 

Again  Lady  Mar  appeared.  At  sight 
of  Wallace,  she  forgot  every  thing  but 
him ;  and  perhaps  would  have  thrown 
herself  into  his  arms,  had  not  the  anxious 
Earl  caught  her  in  his  own. 

"Are  we  to  die  ?"  cried  she  to  Wallace, 
in  a  voice  of  horror. 

"  I  trust  that  God  has  decreed  other- 
wise,5' was  his  reply.  "  Compose  your- 
self, and  all  may  be  well." 

Lord  Mar,  from  his  yet  unhealed 
wounds,  could  not  swim  :  Wallace  there- 
fore tore  up  the  benches  of  the  rowers, 
and  binding  them  into  the  form  of  a  small 
raft,  made  it  the  vehicle  for  the  Earl  and 
Countess,  with  her  two  maids  and  the 
child.  While  the  men  were  towing  it 
through  the  breakers,  he  too  threw  him- 
self into  the  sea  to  swim  by  its  side,  and 
be  in  readiness  in  case  of  accident. 

Having  gained  the  shore,  or  rather  the 
broken  rocks  that  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  stu- 
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pendous  craigs  which  surround  the  Isle  of 
Arran,  Wallace  and  his  sturdy  assistants 
conveyed  the  Countess  and  her  terrified 
women  up  their  acclivities.  Fortunately 
for  the  ship-wrecked  voyagers,  though 
the  wind  raged,  its  violence  was  of 
some  advantage,  for  it  nearly  cleared 
the  heavens  of  clouds,  and  allowed  the 
moon  to  send  forth  her  guiding  light. 
By  her  lamp,  one  of  the  men  discovered 
the  mouth  of  a  cavern  j  where  Wallace 
gladly  sheltered  his  dripping  charges. 

The  child,  whom  he  had  guarded  in 
his  own  arms  during  the  difficult  ascent, 
he  now  laid  on  the  bosom  of  its  mother. 
Lady  Mar  kissed  the  hand  that  relin- 
quished it,  and  gave  way  to  a  flood  of 
grateful  tears. 

The  Earl,  as  he  sank  almost  powerless 
against  the  side  of  the  cave,  yet  had 
strength  enough  to  press  Wallace  to  his 
heart :  —  "  Ever  preserver  of  me  and 
mine  !"  cried  he ;  "  how  must  I  bless 
thee  !  —  My  wife,  my  child — " 

"  Have  been  saved  to  you,  my  friend,5' 

interrupted  Wallace,  "  by  the  presiding 

care  of  Him  who  walked  the  waves  !  — 

Without  his  especial  arm,  we  must  all 

10 
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have  perished  in  this  awful  night ;  there- 
fore let  our  thanksgivings  be  directed 
to  Him  alone/' 

"  So  be  it !"  returned  the  Earl ;  and 
dropping  on  his  knees,  he  breathed  forth 
so  pathetic  and  sublime  a  prayer  of 
thanks,  that  the  Countess  trembled,  and 
bent  her  head  upon  the  bosom  of  her 
child.  She  could  not  utter  the  solemn 
Amen,  that  was  repeated  by  every  voice 
in  the  cave.  Her  unhappy  infatuation 
saw  no  higher  power  in  this  great  pre- 
servation, than  the  hand  of  the  man  she 
adored.  She  felt  that  guilt  was  cherished 
in  her  heart  ^  and  she  could  not  lift  her 
eyes  to  join  with  those  who,  with  the 
boldness  of  innocence,  called  on  Heaven 
to  attest  the  sanctity  of  their  vows. 

Sleep  soon  sealed  every  weary  eye,  ex- 
cepting those  of  Wallace.  A  racking 
anxiety  respecting  the  fate  of  the  other 
vessel,  in  which  were  the  brave  men  of 
Bothwell,  and  his  two  dear  friends,  filled 
his  mind  with  dreadful  pictures  of  what 
might  have  been  their  distress  ;  with  sad 
forebodings,  indeed,  that  they  had  not 
outlived  the  storm.  Sometimes  when 
wearied  nature  for  a  few  minutes  sunk 
E  2 
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into  slumber,  he  would  start,  grief-struck, 
from  the  body  of  Edwin,  floating  on  the 
briny  ilood  ;  and  as  he  awoke,  a  cold 
despondence  would  tell  him,  that  his 
dream  was  perhaps  too  true.  "  O  !  I 
love  thee,  Edwin,"  exclaimed  he  to  him- 
self; "and  if  my  devoted  heart  was  to 
be  separated  from  all  but  a  patriot's 
love!  Why  did  I  think  of  loving  thee  ? 
—  must  thou  too  die,  that  Scotland  may 
have  no  rival ;  that  Wallace  may  feel 
himself  quite  alone  ?" 

Thus  he  sat  musing,  and  listening,  with 
many  a  sigh,  to  the  yelling  gusts  of  wind, 
and  louder  roaring  of  the  water.  At  last 
the  former  gradually  subsided,  and  the 
latter,  obeying  the  retreating  tide,  rolled 
away  in  hoarse  murmurs. 

Morning  began  to  dawn;  and  spreading 
upon  the  mountains  of  the  opposite  shore,, 
shed  a  soft  light  over  their  misty  sides. 
All  was  tranquil  and  full  of  beauty. 
That  element,  which,  so  lately  in  its  rager 
had  threatened  to  ingulf  them  all,  now 
flowed  by  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the 
cave,  in  gentle  undulations  ;  and  where 
the  spiral  cliffs  gave  a  little  resistance,, 
the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  striking  on 
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the  bursting  waves,  turned  their  vapoury 
showers  into  dropping  gems. 

While  his  companions  were  still  wrap- 
ped in  sleep,  Wallace  stole  away,  to  seek 
some  knowledge  respecting  the  part  of  the 
Isle  of  Arran  on  which  they  were  cast. 
Close  by  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  he  dis- 
covered a  cleft  in  the  rock,  into  which  he 
turned,  and  finding  the  upward  footing 
sufficiently  secure,  clambered  to  the  sum- 
mit. Looking  around,  he  found  himself 
at  the  -skirt  of  a  chain  of  high  hills, 
which  seemed  to  stretch  from  side  to  side 
of  the  island,  while  their  tops  rose  in 
alpine  succession,  to  a  thousand  gro- 
tesque and  towering  pinnacles.  The  ptar- 
migan and  capperkaily  were  screaming 
from  those  upper  regions  ;  and  the  nimble 
roes,  with  their  fawns,  bounding  through 
the  green  defiles  below.  No  trace  of 
human  habitation  appeared ;  but  from 
the  size,  and  known  population  of  the 
island,  he  knew  he  could  not  be  far 
from  inhabitants  ;  and  thinking  it  best, 
to  send  the  sailors  in  search  of  them,  he 
retraced  his  steps.  The  vapours  were 
fast  rolling  their  snowy  wreaths  down 
the  opposite  mountains,  whose  heads, 
E  S 
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shining  in  resplendent  purple,  seemed  to 
view  themselves  in  the  bright  reflections 
of  the  now  smooth  sea.  Nature,  like  a 
proud  conqueror,  appeared  to  have  put 
on  a  triumphal  garb,  in  exultation  of  the 
devastation  she  had  committed  the  night 
before.  Wallace  shuddered,  as  the  paral- 
lel occurred  to  his  mind,  and  turned  from 
-the  scene. 

On  re-entering  the  cave  he  dispatched 
the  seamen  ;    and  disposed  himself,    to 
watch  by   the  sides    of   his  still  sleep- 
ing  friends.     An  hour  hardly  elapsed, 
before  the  men  returned,  bringing  with 
them  a    large  boat  and   its   proprietor* 
But  alas  !  no  tidings  of  Murray  and  Ed- 
win, whom  he   had   hoped  might   have 
been  driven    somewhere   on   the  island. 
In  bringing  the  boat  round  to  the  creek 
under  the  rock,  the  men  discovered  that 
the  sea  had  driven  their  wreck  between 
two  projecting  rocks,  where  it  now  lay 
wedged.     Though   ruined    as  a   vessel, 
sufficient  held  together,  to  warrant  their 
exertions  to  save  the  property.  Accord- 
ingly they  entered  it,    and  drew  thence 
most  of  the  valuables  which   belonged 
to  Lard  Mar, 
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While  this  was  doing,  Wallace  re-as- 
cended to  the  cave ;  and  finding  the 
Earl  awake,  told  him  a  boat  was  ready 
for  their  re-embarkation.  "  But  where, 
my  friend,  are  my  nephews  ?"  inquired 
he:  "Alas!  has  this  fatal  expedition 
robbed  me  of  them  1" 

Wallace  tried  to  inspire  him  with  a 
hope,  he  hardly  dared  credit  himself, 
that  they  had  been  saved  on  some  more 
distant  shore.  The  voices  of  the  chiefs, 
awakened  the  women  ;  but  the  Countess 
still  slept.  Aware  that  she  would  resist 
trusting  herself  to  the  waves  again,  Lord 
Mar  desired  that  she  might  be  taken  on 
board  without  disturbing  her.  This  was 
readily  done  5  the  men  having  only  to  take 
up  the  extremities  of  the  plaid  on  which 
she  lay,  and  so  carry  her,  with  an  imper- 
ceptible motion,  to  the  boat.  The  Earl 
received  her  head  on  his  bosom.  All 
were  then  on  board  j  the  rowers  struck 
their  oars,  and  once  more  the  little  party 
found  themselves  launched  upon  the  sea. 

While  they  were  yet  midway  between 

the  isles,  with  a  bright  sun  playing  its 

sparkling  beams  upon  the  gently  rippling 

waves,  the  Countess,  heaving  a  deep  sigh, 

E  4 
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slowly  opened  her  eyes.  All  around, 
glared  with  the  light  of  day  ;  she  felt  the 
motion  of  the  boat,  and  raising  her  head, 
saw  that  she  was  again  embarked  on  the 
treacherous  element,  on  which  she  had 
lately  experienced  so  many  terrors.  She 
grew  deadly  pale,  and  grasped  her  hus- 
band's hand.  "  My  dear  Joanna  •"  cried 
he,  "  be  not  alarmed,  we  are  all  safe." 

"And  Sir  William  Wallace  has  left 
us  ?"  demanded  she. 

"  No,  Madam,"  answered  a  voice  from 
the  steerage  ;  "  not  till  this  party  be  safe 
at  Bute,  do  I  quit  it." 

She  looked  round  with  a  grateful 
smile  :  "  Ever  generous  !  How  could  I 
for  a  moment  doubt  our  preserver  !" 

Wallace  bowed,  but  remained  silent. 
And  they  passed  calmly  along,  till  the 
vessel  came  in  sight  of  a  birling  (e), 
which,  bounding  over  the  waves,  was 
presently  so  near  the  EarPs,  that  the  fi- 
gures in  each  could  be  distinctly  seen.  In 
it,  the  chiefs,  to  their  rapturous  surprise, 
beheld  Murray  and  Edwin.  The  latter, 
with  a  cry  of  joy,  leaped  into  the  sea ;  the 
next  instant  he  was  over  the  boat  side, 
and  clasped  in  the  arms  of  Wallace, 
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Real  transport,  true  happiness,  now  di- 
lated the  heart  of  the  before  desponding 
chief.  He  pressed  the  dear  boy  again 
and  again  to  his  bosom,  and  kissed  his 
white  forehead  with  all  the  rapture  of" 
the  fondest  brother.  "  Thank  God  ! 
thank  God !"  was  all  that  Edwin  could 
say ;  while,  at  every  effort  to  tear  him- 
self from  Wallace,  to  congratulate  his 
uncle  on  his  safety,  his  heart,  overflowing 
towards  his  friend,  opened  afresh,  and  he 
clung  the  closer  to  his  breast;  till  at  last, 
exhausted  with  happiness,  the  little  hero 
•of  Dumbarton  gave  way  to  the  sensibility 
of  his  tender  age,  and  the  chief  felt  his 
bosom  wet  with  the  joy-drawn  tears  of 
his  youthful  banneret. 

While  this  was  passing,  thebirling  had 
drawn  close  to  the  boat,  and  Murray, 
shaking  hands  with  his  uncle  and  aunt, 
exclaimed  to  Wallace,  "  That  urchin  is 
such  a  monopoliser,  I  see  you  have  not  a 
greeting  for  any  one  else  !"  on  this,  Ed- 
win raised  his  face,  and  turned  to  the  af- 
fectionate welcomes  of  Lord  Mar.  Wal- 
lace stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  ever 
gay  Lord  Andrew,  and,  inviting  him  into 
the  boat,  goon  learnt,  that  on  theportent- 
E  5 
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ous  beginning  of  the  storm,  Murray's  com- 
pany made  direct  to  the  nearest  creek  in 
Bute  ;  being  better  seamen  than  Wallace's 
helmsman,  who,  until  danger  stopped  him, 
had  foolishly  ^continued  toaim  for  Rothsay. 
By  this  prudence,  without  having  been  in 
much  peril,  or  sustained  any  fatigue, 
Murray's  party  had  landed  safely.  The 
night  came  on,  dark  and  tremendous  ;  but 
not  doubting  that  the  Earl's  rowers  had 
carried  him  into  a  similar  haven,  the  young 
chief  and  his  companion  kept  themselves 
very  easy  in  a  fisher's  hut  till  morning.  At 
an  early  hour,  they  then  put  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  Both  well  men,  and  ex- 
pecting they  should  come  up  with  Wal- 
lace and  his  party  at  Rothsay,  walked 
over  to  the  castle.  Their  consternation 
was  unutterable,  when  they  found  that 
Lord  Mar  was  not  there,  neither  had  he 
been  heard  of.  Full  of  terror,  Murray 
and  Edwin  threw  themselves  into  a  birl- 
ing,  to  seek  their  friends  upon  the  Seas. 
And  when  they  did  espy  them,  the  joy 
of  Edwin  was  so  great,  that  not  even  the 
unfathomable  gulf  could  stop  him  from 
flying  to  the  embrace  of  his  friend. 

While  mutual  felicitations  passed,  the 
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boats,  now  nearly  side  by  side,  reached 
the  shore ;  and  the  seamen  jumping  on 
the  rocks,  moored  their  vessels  under  the 
projecting  towers  of  Rothsay.  The  old 
steward  hastened  to  receive  a  master,  who 
had  not  blessed  his  aged  eyes  for  many  a 
year  :  and  when  he  took  the  infant  in  his 
arms,  that  was  to  be  the  future  represent- 
ative  of  the  house  of  Mar,  he  wept  aloud. 
The  Earl  spoke  to  him  affectionately  ; 
and  then  walked  on  with  Edwin,  whom 
he  called  to  support  him  up  the  bank 
Murray  led  the  Countess  out  of  the  boat, 
while  the  Bothwell  men  so  thronged  about 
Wallace,  congratulating  themselves  on 
his  safety,  that  she  saw  there  was  no  hope 
of  his  yielding  to  her  his  arm. 

Having  entered  the  castle,  the  steward 
led  them  into  a  room,  in  which  he  had 
spread  a  plentiful  repast.  Here,  Murray 
(having  recounted  the  adventures  of  his 
sail)  called  for  a  history  of  what  had  be- 
fallen his  friends.  The  Earl  gladly  took 
up  the  tale  ;  and  with  many  a  glance  of 
gratitude  to  Wallace,  narrated  the  peril- 
ous events  of  their  shipwreck,  and  subse- 
quent providential  preservation  on  the 
isle  of  Arran. 

E  6 
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Happiness  now  seemed  to  have  shed 
her  heavenly  influence  over  every  bosom. 
All  hearts  owned  the  grateful  effects  of 
the  late  rescue.  The  rapturous  joy  of 
Edwin,  burst  into  a  thousand  sallies  of 
ardent  and  luxuriant  imagination.  The 
high  spirits  of  Murray,  turned  every  tran- 
sient subject  into  a  mirth-moving  jest. 
The  veteran  Earl,  seemed  restored  to 
health,  and  to  youth.  And  Wallace  felt 
the  sun  of  consolation  expanding  in  his 
bosom  ;  he  had  met  a  heart,  though  a 
young  one,  on  which  his  soul  might  re- 
pose :  that  dear  selected  brother  of  his 
affection,  was  saved  from  the  whelming 
waves  [  and  all  his  superstitious  dreams 
of  a  mysterious  doom,  vanished  before 
this  manifestation  of  heavenly  goodness. 
His  friend,  too,  the  gallant  Murray,  was 
spared !  How  many  subjects  had  he  for 
unmurmuring  gratitude !  and  with  an 
unclouded  brow,  and  a  happy  spirit,  he 
yielded  to  the  impulse  of  the  scene.  He 
smiled  ;  and,  with  an  endearing  gracious- 
ness,  listened  to  every  fond  speaker ; 
while  his  own  ingenuous  replies,  bespoke 
the  treasures  of  love,  which  sorrow,  in  her 
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crudest  aspect,  had  locked  within  his 
heart. 

The  complacency  with  which  he  re- 
garded every  one  ;  the  pouring  out  of  his 
beneficent  spirit,  which  seemed  to  em- 
brace all  like  his  dearest  kindred  ;  turned 
every  eye  and  heart  towards  him, —  as  to 
the  source  of  every  bliss  ;  as  to  a  being, 
who  seemed  made  to  love,  and  be  beloved 
by  all.  Lady  Mar  looked  at  him,  listened 
to  him,  with  her  rapt  soul  seated  in  her 
eye.  In  his  presence  all  was  transport. 

But  when  he  withdrew  for  the  night, 
what  was  then  the  state  of  her  feelings  ! 
The  overflowing  of  heart,  he  felt  for 
all,  she  appropriated  solely  to  herself. 
The  sweetness  of  his  voice,  the  unutter- 
able expression  of  his  countenance,  while, 
as  he  spoke,  he  veiled  his  eyes  under 
their  long  brown  lashes,  had  raised  such 
vague  hopes  in  her  bosom,  that — he  being- 
gone,  she  hastened  her  adieus  to  the  rest  j 
eager  to  retire  to  bed,  and  there  uninter- 
ruptedly muse  on  the  happiness,  of  having 
at  last  touched  the  heart  of  a  man  for 
whom  she  would  resign  the  world. 
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CHAP.  V. 

ISLE    OF    BUTE. 

THE  morning  would  have  brought  anni- 
hilation to  the  Countess's  new-fledged 
hopes,  had  not  Murray  been  the  first  to 
meet  her  as  she  came  from  her  chamber. 

While  walking  on  the  cliffs  at  some 
distance  from  the  castle,  to  observe  the 
weather,  he  met  Wallace  and  Edwin. 
They  had  already  been  across  the  valley 
to  the  haven,  and  ordered  a  boat  round 
immediately,  to  convey  them  back  to 
Gourock.  "  Postpone  your  flight,  for 
pity's  sake  1"  cried  Murray,  "  if  you 
would  not  by  discourtesy  destroy,  what 
your  gallantry  has  preserved  !"  He 
then  told  them,  that  Lady  Mar  was  pre- 
paring a  feast  in  the  glen  behind  the 
castle  ;  "  and  if  you  do  not  stay  to  par- 
take it  j"  added  he,  "  we  may  expect  all 
the  witches  in  the  Isle,  will  be  bribed  to 
sink  us  before  we  reach  the  shore." 

After  this,  the  general  meeting  of  the 
morning  was  not  less  cordial  than  the  se- 
paration of  the  night  before  j  and  when 
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Lady  Mar  withdrew  to  give  orders  for 
her  rural  banquet,  that  time  was  seized 
by  the  Earl,  for  the  arrangement  of  mat- 
ters of  more  consequence.  In  a  private 
conversation  with  Murray  the  preceding 
evening,  he  had  learnt,  that,  just  before 
the  party  left  Dumbarton,  a  letter  had 
been  sent  to  Helen,  at  St.  Fillan's,  in- 
forming her  of  the  taking  of  the  castle, 
and  of  the  safety  of  her  friends.  This 
having  satisfied  the  Earl,  he  did  not  ad- 
vert to  her  at  all,  in  his  present  discourse 
with  Wallace  ;  but  rather  avoided  encum- 
bering his  occupied  mind  with  anything 
but  the  one  great  theme. 

While  the  Earl  and  his  friends  were 
marshalling  armies,  taking  towns^  and 
storming  castles  \  the  Countess,  intent  on 
other  conquests,  was  meaning  to  beguile? 
and  destroy  that  integrity  by  soft  delights, 
which  a  continuance  in  such  rugged 
scenes  was  too  likely  to  render  invulner- 
able. 

When  her  lord  and  his  guests  were 
summoned  to  the  feast,  she  met  them  at 
the  mouth  of  the  glen.  Having  tried  the 
effect  of  splendour,  she  now  left  all  to  the 
power  of  her  natural  charms,  andappeaiv 
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ed  simply  clad  in  her  favourite  (*)  green  ; 
now  peculiarly  so,  because  she  saw  it  was 
the  livery  of  Wallace.  Moraig,  the  pretty 
grandchild  of  the  steward,  walked  beside 
her,  like  the  fairy  queen  of  the  scene  ;  so 
smiling  did  she  look,  so  gaily  was  she  de- 
corated in  all  the  flowers  of  spring.  — 
"  Here  is  the  lady  of  my  elfin  revels, 
holding  her  little  king  in  her  arms  !"  As 
the  Countess  spoke,  Moraig  held  up  the 
infant  of  Lady  Mar,  dressed  like  herself, 
in  a  tissue  gathered  from  the  field.  The 
sweet  babe  laughed  and  crowed,  and 
made  a  spring  to  leap  into  Wallace's 
arms.  The  chief  took  him,  and  with  an 
affectionate  smile,  pressed  his  little  cheek 
to  his. 

Though  he  had  felt  the  repugnance  of 
a  delicate  mind  ;  and  the  shuddering  of  a 
man,  who  held  his  person  consecrated  to 
the  memory  of  the  only  woman  he  had 
ever  loved  j  though  he  had  felt  these 
sentiments,  mingle  into  an  abhorrence  of 
the  Countess,  when  she  allowed  her 
head  to  drop  on  his  breast  in  the  citadel ; 
and  though,  while  he  remained  at  Dum- 
barton, (without  absolutely  charging  her 
to  himself,  with  any  thing  designedly  im- 
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modest),  he  had  certainly  avoided  her ; 
yet,  since  the  wreck,  the  danger  she  had 
escaped,  the  general  joy  of  all  meeting 
again,  had  wiped  away  even  the  remem- 
brance of  his  former  cause  of  dislike ;  and 
he  now  sat  by  her,  as  by  a  sister,  fondling 
her  child ;  although  at  every  sweet  ca- 
ress, it  reminded  him,  of  what  might 
have  been  his,  —  of  hopes  lost  to  him 
for  ever. 

The  repast  over,  the  piper  of  the  ad- 
jacent cottages  appeared ;  and,  placing 
himself  on  a  projecting  rock,  at  the  carol 
of  his  merry  instrument  the  young  pea- 
sants of  both  sexes,  gaily  drest  for  the 
occasion,  came  forward,  and  began  the 
dance.  —  At  this  sight,  Edwin  seized  the 
little  hand  of  Moraig ;  while  Lord  An- 
drew, called  a  pretty  lass  from  amongst 
the  rustics,  and  joined  the  group.  The 
happy  Earl,  with  many  a  hearty  laugh,  en- 
joyed  the  jollity  of  his  people  ;  and  while 
the  steward  stood  at  his  lord's  back,  de- 
scribing whose  sons  and  daughters  passed 
before  him  in  the  reel,  Mar  remembered 
their  parents  ;  their  fathers,  once  his 
companions  in  the  chace,  or  on  the  wave ; 
and  their  mothers,  the  pretty  maidens 
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he  used  to  pursue  over  the  hills,  in  the 
merry  time  of  shealing.  (g) 

Lady  Mar  watched  the  countenance  of 
Wallace,  as  he  looked  upon  the  joyous 
group  :  it  was  placid,  and  a  soft  com- 
placency illumined  his  eye.  —  How  dif- 
ferent was  the  expression  in  hers,  had 
he  marked  it !  All  within  her,  was  in 
tumults  ;  and  the  characters  were  but 
too  legibly  imprinted  on  her  face.  But 
he  did  not  look  on  her ;  for  the  child, 
whom  the  perfume  of  the  flowers  over- 
powered, began  to  cry.  He  rose,  and,  hav- 
ing resigned  it  to  the  nurse,  turned  into 
a  narrow  vista  of  trees,  where  he  walked 
slowly  on,  unconscious  whither  he  went. 

Lady  Mar,  with  an  eager,  though  al- 
most aimless  haste,  followed  him,  with  a 
light  step,  till  she  saw  him  turn  out  of  the 
vista ;  and  then  she  lost  sight  of  him.  To 
walk  with  him,  undisturbed,  in  so  deep 
a  seclusion  ;  to  improve  the  impression, 
which,  she  was  sure,  she  had  made  upon 
his  heart ;  to  teach  him  to  forget  his 
Marion,  in  the  hope  of  one  day  possess- 
ing her !  All  these  thoughts  ran  in  this 
vain  woman's  head  :  —  and,  inwardly  re- 
joicing, that  the  shattered  health  of  her 
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husband,  promised  her  a  ready  freedom 
to  become  the  wife  of  the  man,  to  whom 
she  would  gladly  belong,  in  honour  or  in 
dishonour ;  she  hastened  forward,  as  if 
the  accomplishment  of  her  wishes  de- 
pended on  this  meeting.  Peeping  through 
the  trees,  she  saw  him  standing  with 
folded  arms,  looking  intently  into  the 
bosom  of  a  large  lake ;  but  the  place  was 
so  thickly  surrounded  with  willows,  she 
could  only  perceive  him  at  intervals, when 
the  wind  tossed  aside  the  branches. 

Having  stood  for  some  time,  he  walked 
on.  Several  times  she  essayed  to  emerge 
and  join  him  ;  but  a  sudden  awe  of  him, 
a  conviction  of  that  saintly  purity,  which 
would  shrink  from  the  guilty  vows  she 
was  meditating  to  pour  into  his  ear :  a 
recollection  of  the  ejaculation,  with  which 
he  had  accosted  her  before-hovering 
figure,  when  she  haunted  his  footsteps 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cart :  these  thoughts 
made  her  pause.  He  might  again  mis- 
take her  for  the  same  dear  object !  — 
This  image,  it  was  not  her  interest  to 
recal.  And  to  approach  him  near,  to 
unveil  her  heart  to  him,  and  to  be  re- 
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pulsed,  —  there  was  madness  in  the  idea, 
and  she  retreated. 

She  had  no  sooner  returned  to  the 
scene  of  festivity,  than  she  repented 
havingxallowed  what  she  deemed  an  idle 
alarm  of  overstrained  delicacy,  to  drive 
her  from  the  lake.  —  She  would  have 
hastened  back,  had  not  two  or  three 
aged  female  peasants  almost  instantly  en- 
gaged her,  in  spite  of  her  struggles  for 
extrication,  to  listen  to  long  stories  re- 
specting her  lord's  youth.  She  remained 
thus  an  unwilling  auditor,  and  by  the 
side  of  the  dancers,  for  nearly  an  hour 
before  Wallace  re-appeared.  But  then 
she  sprang  towards  him,  as  if  a  spell 
were  broken.  "  Where,  truant,  have  you 
been  ?" 

"In  a  beautiful  solitude,"  returned 
he,  "  amongst  a  luxuriant  grove  of  wil- 
lows." — 

"  Aye  !"  cried  she,  "  it  is  called  Glen- 
shealeach  (h)  ;  and  a  sad  scene  was  acted 
there  !  —  About  ten  years  ago,  a  lady  of 
this  island  drowned  herself  in  the  lake 
they  hang  over,  because  the  man  she 
Jpyed  —  despised  her," 
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"  Unhappy  woman  !"   observed   Wal- 
lace. 

"  Then  you  would  have  pitied  her?" 
rejoined  Lady  Mar. 

"  He  cannot  be  a  man,  that  would  not 
pity  a  woman  under  such  circumstances.'* 

"  Then  you  would  not  have  consigned 
her  to  such  a  fate  ?" 

Wallace  was  startled,  by  the  peculiar 
tone  in  which  this  simple  question  was 
asked.  —  It  recalled  the  action  in  the 
citadel ;  and,  unconsciously  turning  a 
penetrating  look  on  her,  his  eyes  met 
hers.  He  need  not  have  heard  farther, 
to  have  learnt  more.  She  hastily  looked 
down,  and  coloured ;  and  he,  wishing  to 
misunderstand  a  language  so  disgraceful 
to  herself,  so  dishonouring  to  her  hus- 
band, gave  some  trifling  answer ;  then 
making  some  observation  about  the  Earl, 
he  advanced  to  him.  Lord  Mar  was  be- 
come tired  with  so  gala  a  scene  ;  and,  tak- 
ing the  arm  of  Wallace,  they  returned 
together  into  the  house. 

Edwin  soon  followed  with  Murray  ; 
gladly  arriving  time  enough,  to  see  their 
little  pinnace  draw  up  under  the  castle,  and 
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throw  out  her  moorings.  The  Countess 
too,  descried  its  streamers  ;  and  hasten- 
ing into  the  room,  where  she  knew  the 
chiefs  were  yet  assembled,  though  the 
wearied  Earl  had  retired  to  repose,  in- 
quired the  reason  of  that  boat  having 
drawn  so  near  the  castle. 

"  Only  that  it  may  take  us  from  it," 
replied  Murray, 

The  Countess  fixed  her  eyes,  with  an 
unequivocal  expression,  upon  Wallace. — 
«  My  gratitude  is  ever  due  to  your  kind- 
ness, my  dear  madam,"  said  he,  still 
wishing  to  be  blind,  to  what  he  could 
not  but  perceive  ;  "  and  that  we  may 
ever  deserve  it,  we  go  to  keep  the  enemy 
from  your  doors." 

"  Yes,"  added  Murray,  "  and  to  keep 
a  more  insidious  foe  from  our  own  !  Ed- 
win, and  I,  feel  it  rather  dangerous  to 
bask  too  long  in  these  sunny  bowers." 

"  But,  surely,  your  chief  is  not  afraid  !" 
said  she,  casting  a  soft  glance  at  Wallace. 
"  Yet,  nevertheless  I  must  fly,"  returned 
he,  bowing  to  her. 

"  That  you  positively  shall  not,"added 
she,  with  a  fluttering  joy  at  her  heart ; 
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thinking  she  was  about  to  conquer ; 
"  you  stir  not  this  night,  else  I  shall 
brand  you  all  as  a  band  of  cowards." 

"  Call  us  by  all  the  names  in  the 
poltroon's  calendar,"  cried  Murray,  see- 
ing, by  the  countenance  of  Wallace,  that 
his  resolution  was  not  moved  ;  "  and  I 
shall  gallop  off  from  your  black-eyed  Ju- 
dith, as  if  chased  by  the  Ghost  of  Holo- 
phernes  himself."  —  "  So,  dear  aunt," 
rejoined  Edwin,  smiling  "  if  you  do  not 
mean  to  play  Circe,  to  our  Ulysses,  give 
us  leave  to  go  1"  Lady  Mar  looked  at  the 
boy  intently,  as  he  innocently  uttered 
these  words.  — "  Are  you  indeed  my 
nephew?"  whispered  she.  A  strange 
jealousy  glanced  on  her  heart  ;  she  had 
never  seen  Edwin  Ruthven  ;  the  bloom- 
ing cheek  of  this  youth,  his  smooth  skin, 
his  almost  impassioned  fondness  for  Wal- 
lace ;  all  made  a  wild  suspicion  rush  upon 
her  mind.  Edwin,  scarcely  understand- 
ing her  question,  answered  gaily,  —  "  I 
hope  so  ;  for  I  am  Lord  Mar's  :  and 
besides,  I  love  a  claim  of  kindred  from 
handsome  ladies!"  As  he  spoke,  he 
snatched  a  kiss  from  her  hand ;  but  darted 
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after  Murray  ;  who  had  disappeared,  to 
give  some  speeding  directions  respecting 
the  boat. 

Left  thus  alone  with  the  object  of  her 
every  wish,  in  the  moment  when  she 
thought  she  was  going  to  lose  him  per- 
haps for  ever,  she  forgot  all  prudence,  all 
reserve  ;  and  laying  her  hand  on  his 
arm,  as  with  a  respectful  bow  he  was  also 
moving  away,  she  arrested  his  steps.  She 
held  him  fast ;  but  agitation  preventing 
her  speaking,  she  trembled  violently;  and, 
weeping,  dropped  her  head  upon  his 
shoulder.  —  He  was  motionless.  —  Her 
tears  redoubled. — He  felt  the  embarrass- 
ment of  his  situation  ;  and  at  last  extri- 
cating his  tongue,  which  surprise,  and 
shame  for  her,  had  chained,  in  a  gentle 
voice,  he  inquired  the  cause  of  her  un- 
easiness. —  "  If  for  the  safeties  of  your 
nephews  — " 

"  No,  no,"  cried  she,  interrupting  him ; 
«  read  my  fate,  in  that  of  the  Lady  of 
Glenshealeach !" 

Again  he  was  silent ;  astonished,  fear- 
ful  of  too  promptly  understanding  so  dis- 
graceful a  truth,  he  found  no  words  in 
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which  to  answer  her,  and  her  emotions 
became  so  uncontrolled,  that  he  expect- 
ed she  would  swoon  in  his  arms. 

"  Cruel,  cruel  Wallace  !"  at  last  cried 
she,  clinging  to  him  ;  for  he  had  once 
or  twice  attempted  to  disengage  himself 
and  reseat  her  on  the  bench ;  "  your 
heart  is  steeled,  or  it  would  understand 
mine.  It  would  at  least  pity  the  wretch- 
edness it  has  created.  But  I  am  despised, 
—  and  I  can  yet  find  the  watery  grave, 
from  which  you  rescued  me." 

To  dissemble  longer,  would  have  been 
folly.  Wallace,  now  resolutely  seating  her, 
though  with  gentleness,  addressed  her. 
— "  Your  husband,  Lady  Mar,  is  my 
friend :  had  I  even  a  heart,  to  give  to 
woman,  not  one  sigh  should  arise  in  it,  to 
his  dishonour.  But  I  am  lost  to  all  warmer 
affections,  than  that  of  friendship.  I  may 
regard  man  as  my  brother,  woman  as  my 
sister ;  but  never  more  can  I  look  on  fe- 
male form  with  love." 

Lady  Mar's  tears  now  flowed  in  a  more 
tempered  current. 

"  But  were  it  otherwise,"  cried  she, 
"  only  tell  me,  that  had  I  not  been  bound 
with  chains,  which  my  kinsmen  forced  upon 
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had  I  not  been  made  the  property  of 
a  man,  who,  however  estimable,  was  of  too 
paternal  years  for  me  to  love;  ah  !  tell  me, 
if  these  tears  should  now  flow  in  vain?" 

Wallace  seemed  to  hesitate  what  to 
answer. 

Wrought  up  to  agony,  she  threw  her- 
self on  his  breast,  exclaiming  "Answer! 
but  drive  me  not  to  despair.  —  I  never 
loved  man  before  —  and  now  to  be 
scorned  ?  —  Oh,  kill  me,  too  dear  Wal- 
lace, but  tell  me  not  that  you  never  could 
have  loved  me." 

Wallace  was  alarmed  at  her  vehemence. 
"  Lady  Mar,"  returned  he,  "  I  am  inca- 
pable of  saying  any  thing  to  you,  that  is 
inimical  to  your  duty  to  the  best  of  men. 
I  will  even  forget  this  distressing  convers- 
ation ;  and  continue,  through  life,  to  revere, 
equal  with  himself,  the  wife  of  my  friend." 

"  And  I  am  to  be  stabbed  with  this  ?" 
replied  she,  in  a  voice  of  indignant  anguish. 

"  You  are  to  be  healed  with  it,  Lady 
Mar,"  returned  he  ;  4(  for  it  is  not  a  man, 
like  the  rest  of  his  sex,  that  now  ad- 
dresses you,  but  a  being  whose  heart  is 
petrified  to  marble.  I  could  feel  no  throb 
of  yours  ;  I  should  be  insensible  to  all 
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your  charms,  were  I  even  vile  enough  to 
see  no  evil  in  trampling  upon  your  hus- 
band's rights.  Yes,  were  virtue  lost  to 
me,  still  memory  would  speak;  still  would 
she  urge,  that  the  chaste,  and  last  kiss, 
imprinted  by  my  wife  on  these  lips,  should 
live  there,  in  unblemished  sanctity,  till 
I  again  meet  her  angel  embraces  in  the 
world  to  come  1" 

The  Countess,  awed  by  his  solemnity, 
but  not  put  from  her  suit,  exclaimed, 
"  What  she  was,  I  would  be  to  thee — thy 
consoler,  thine  adorer !  —  Time  may  set 
me  free !  Oh !  till  then,  only  give  me 
leave  to  love  thee,  and  I  shall  be  happy !" 

"  You  dishonour  yourself,  lady,"  re- 
turned he,  "  by  these  petitions.  — And, 
for  what  ?  You  plunge  your  soul  in 
guilty  wishes  ;  you  sacrifice  your  peace, 
and  your  self-esteem,  to  a  phantom  :  for, 
I  repeat,  I  am  dead  to  woman ;  and  the 
voice  of  love,  sounds  like  the  /funeral 
knell  of  her,  who  will  never  breathe  it  to 
me  more."  He  rose  as  he  spoke.  And  the 
Countess,  pierced  to  the  heart,  and  almost 
despairing  of  now  retaining  any  part  of 
his  esteem,  was  devising  what  next  to 
say,  when  Murray  came  into  the  room. 
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Wallace  instantly  observed  that  his 
countenance  was  troubled.  "  What  has 
happened?"  inquired  he. 

"A  messenger  from  the  main  land, 
with  bad  news  from  Ayr." 

"  Of  private,  or  public  import  ?"  re- 
joined Wallace. 

"  Of  both — There  has  been  a  horrid 
massacre,  in  which  the  heads  of  many 
noble  families  have  fallen."  As  he  spoke, 
the  paleness  of  his  countenance  revealed 
to  his  friend,  that  part  of  the  information 
he  had  found  himself  unable  to  commu- 
nicate. 

"  I  comprehend  my  loss,"  cried  Wal- 
lace ;  "  Sir  Ronald  Crawford  is  slain  !  — 
Bring  the  messenger  in." 

Murray  withdrew  ;  and  Wallace,  seat- 
ing himself,  remained  with  a  fixed  and 
stem  countenance,  gazing  on  the  groundc 
Lady  Mar  durst  not  breathe,  for  fear  of 
disturbing  the  horrid  stillness  which 
seemed  to  lock  up  his  grief  and  indigna- 
tion. 

Lord  Andrew  re-entered  with  a  stranger. 

Wallace  rose  to  meet  him  ;  and  seeing 
Lady  Mar,  "  Countess,"  said  he,  "  these 
bloody  recitals,  are  not  for  your  ears  j" 
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.and  waving  her  to  withdraw,  she  left  the 
room. 

"  This  gallant  stranger,"  said  Murray, 
"  is  Sir  John  Graham.  He  has  just  left 
that  new  theatre  of  Southron  perfidy." 

"  I  have  hastened  hither,"  cried  the 
.knight,  "  to  call  your  victorious  arm,  to 
take  a  signal  vengeance  on  the  murderers 
of  your  grandfather.  He,  and  eighteen 
.other  Scottish  chiefs,  have  been  trea- 
cherously put  to  death  in  the  Barns  of 
Ayr."C) 

Graham  then  gave  a  brief  narration  of 
the  direful  circumstance.      He,  and  his 
-father,  Lord  Dundaff,  having  crossed  the 
south  coast  of  Scotland   in    their  way 
homeward,  stopped  to  rest  at  Ayr.  They 
arrived  there  the  very  day   that    Lord 
Aymer  de  Valence  entered  it,  a  fugitive 
from  Dumbarton  castle.     Much  as  that 
•Earl  wished  to  keep  the  victory  of  Wal- 
lace a  secret  from  the  inhabitants  of  Ayr, 
he  found  it  impossible.     Two  or  three 
fugitive    soldiers     whispered    the    hard 
fighting    they    had    endured  ;    and    in 
half  an  hour  after    the    arrival    of    the 
English  earl,   every  soul  knew  that  the 
recovery  of  Scotland  was  begun.     .Elated 
F  3 
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with  this  intelligence,  the  Scots  went, 
under  night,  from  house  to  house,  congra- 
tulating each  other  on  so  miraculous  an 
interference  in  their  favour :  and  many 
stole  to  Sir  Ronald  Crawford,  to  felicitate 
the  venerable  knight  on  his  glorious 
grandson.  The  good  old  man  listened 
with  meek  joy  to  their  animated  eulo- 
giums  on  Wallace  ;  and  when  Lord  Dun- 
daff,  in  offering  his  congratulations  with 
the  rest,  said,  "  But  while  all  Scotland 
lay  in  vassalage,  where  did  he  imbibe  this 
spirit,  to  tread  down  tyrants  ?"  the  vene- 
rable patriarch  replied:  —  c«  He  was  al- 
ways a  noble  boy.  In  infancy,  he  be- 
came the  defender  of  every  child  he  saw 
oppressed  by  boys  of  greater  power ;  he 
was  even  the  champion  of  the  brute 
creation,  and  no  poor  animal  was  ever  at- 
tempted to  be  tortured  near  him.  The  old, 
looked  on  him  for  comfort,  the  young  for 
protection.  From  infancy,  to  manhood,  he 
has  been  a  benefactor ;  and  though  the 
cruelty  of  our  enemies,  have  widowed  his 
youthful  years ;  though  he  should  go 
childless  to  the  grave,  the  brightness  of 
his  virtues  will  spread  more  glories  round 
the  name  of  Wallace,  than  a  thousand 
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posterities."     Other  ears  than  those  of 
Dundaff,  heard  this  honest  exultation. 

The  next  morning  this  venerable  old 
man,  and  other  chiefs  of  similar  conse- 
quence, were  summoned  by  Sir  Richard 
Arnulf,  the  governor,  to  his  palace ;  there 
to  deliver  in,  a  schedule  of  their  estates, 
that  quiet  possession,  might  be  granted 
to  them  under  the  great  seal  of  Lord 
Aymer  de  Valence,  the  Deputy  warden  of 
Scotland. 

The  grey-headed  knight,  not  being  so 
active  as  his  compeers  of  more  juvenile 
years,  happened  to  be  the  last  who  entered 
this  tiger's  den.  Wrapped  in  a  tartan  plaid, 
his  silver  hair  covered  with  a  blue  bonnet, 
and  leaning  on  his  staff,  he  was  walking 
along,  attended  by  two  domestics,  when 
Sir  John  Graham  met  him  at  the  gate  of 
the  palace.  He  smiled  on  him,  as  lie 
passed,  and  whispered — "  It  will  not  be 
long  before  my  Wallace  makes  even  the 
forms  of  vassalage  unnecessary ;  and,  then, 
these  failing  limbs  may  sit  undisturbed 
at  home,  under  the  fig-tree,  and  vine,  of 
his  planting !" 

"  God  grant  it !"  returned  Graham  ; 
and  he  saw  Sir  Ronald  admitted  within 
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the  interior  gate.  The  servants  were 
ordered  to  remain  without.  Sir  John 
walked  there  some  time,  expecting  the 
re-appearance  of  the  knight,  whom  he 
intended  to  assist  in  leading  home  ;  but 
after  an  hour,  finding  no  signs  of  regress 
from  the  palace,  and  thinking  his  father 
might  be  wondering  at  his  delay, 
he  turned  his  steps  towards  his  own 
lodgings.  While  passing  along,  he  met 
several  Southron  detachments  hurrying 
across  the  streets.  In  the  midst  of  some 
of  these  companies,  he  saw  one  or  two 
Scottish  men  of  rank,  strangers  to  him, 
but  who,  by  certain  indications^  seemed 
to  be  prisoners. —  He  did  not  go  far,  be- 
fore he  met  a  chieftain  whom  he  knew, 
in  these  painful  circumstances  \  but  as  he 
was  hastening  towards  him,  the  noble 
Scot  raised  his  manacled  hand,  and  turned 
away  his  head.  This  was  a  warning  to 
the  young  knight,  who  darted  into  an 
obscure  alley  which  led  to  the  gardens  of 
Ins  father's  lodgings,  and  was  hurrying 
forward,  when  he  met  one  of  Lord  Dun- 
dafPs  men  running  in  quest  of  him. 

Panting  with  haste,,  he  informed  him* 
that  a  party  of  armed  men  had  come  un- 
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der  De  Valence's  warrant,  to  seize  Lord 
Dundaff,  and  take  him  to  prison  ;  there 
to  lie  with  others,  who  were  charged  with 
having  taken  part  in  a  conspiracy  with  the 
.grandfather  of  the  insurgent  Wallace. 

The  officer  of  the  band  who  took  Lord 
Dundaff,  told  him,  in  the  most  insulting 
language,  that  "  Sir  Ronald,  his  ringlead- 
er, with  eighteen  nobles  his  accomplices, 
had  already  suffered  the  punishment  of 
their  crime,  and  were  lying,  headless 
trunks,  in  the  judgment  hall." 

"  Fly,  therefore,"  repeated  the  man ; 
"  fly  to  Sir  William  Wallace  ;  and  require 
his  hand,  to  avenge  his  kinsman's  blood, 
and  to  free  his  countrymen  from  prison ! 
These  are  your  father's  commands :  he 
directed  me  to  seek  you  out,  and  to  give 
them  to  you." 

Alarmed  for  the  life  of  his  father,  Gra. 
ham  hesitated  how  to  act.  To  leave  him, 
seemed  to  be  abandoning  him  to  the 
death,  the  others  had  received  ;  and  yet, 
only  by  obeying  him,  could  he  have  any 
hopes  of  averting  his  threatened  fate. 
Once  seeing  the  path  he  ought  to  pursue, 
he  immediately  struck  into  it  ;  and  giv- 
ing his  signet  to  the  man,  to  assure  Lord 
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Dundaffof  his  obedience;  he  mounted  a 
horse,  which  his  faithful  clansman  had 
brought  to  the  town  end  ;  and  setting 
off  full  speed,  allowed  nothing  to  stay  him, 
till  he  reached  Dumbarton  castle.  There, 
hearing  that  Wallace  was  gone  to  Bute, 
he  threw  himself  into  a  boat,  and  plying 
every  oar,  reached  that  island  in  a  short- 
er space  of  time  than  the  voyage  had 
ever  before  been  completed. 

Being  now  brought  into  the  presence 
of  the  chief,  he  narrated  his  dismal  tale 
with  a  simplicity  and  pathos,  which  would 
have  instantly  drawn  the  sword  of  Wai- 
lace,  had  he  had  no  kinsman  to  avenge, 
no  friend  to  release  from  the  Southron 
dungeons.  But  as  the  case  stood,  his 
bleeding  grandfather  lay  before  his  eyes; 
and  the  axe  hung  over  the  heads  of  the 
most  virtuous  nobles  of  his  country. 

He  heard  the  chieftain  to  an  end,  with- 
out speaking,  or  altering  the  fixed  deter- 
mination of  his  countenance.  But  at  the 
close,  with  an  augmented  suffusion  of 
blood  in  his  face,  and  his  brows  denounc- 
ing some  tremendous  fate,  he  rose  :  — 
*'  Sir  John  Graham/'  said  he,  "  I  attend 
you." 
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"  Whither  ?"  demanded  Murray. 

"To  Ayr,"  answered  Wallace ;  "this 
moment  I  will  set  out  for  Dumbarton,  to 
bring  away  the  sinews  of  my  strength ; 
and  then  this  arm  shall  show,  how  I  loved 
that  good  old  man." 

"  Your  men,"  interrupted  Graham, 
"  are  already  awaiting  you  on  the  oppo- 
site shore.  I  presumed  to  command  for 
you :  for  on  entering  Dumbarton,  and 
finding  you  were  absent ;  after  having 
briefly  recounted  my  errand  to  Lord 
Lennox  ;  I  dared  to  interpret  your  mind, 
and  to  order  Sir  Alexander  Scrymgeour, 
and  Sir  Roger  Kirkpatrick,  with  all  your 
own  force,  to  follow  me  to  the  coast  of 
Renfrew." 

€t  Thank  you,  my  friend  !"  cried  Wal- 
lace, grasping  his  hand;  "may  lever  have 
such  interpreters  !  —  I  cannot  stay  to  bid 
your  uncle  farewell ;"  said  he  to  Lord 
Andrew :  "  remain,  and  tell  him  to  bless 
me  with  his  prayers;  and  then,  dear 
Murray,  follow  me  to  Ayr." 

Ignorant  of  what  the  stranger  had  im- 
parted, at  the  sight  of  the  chiefs  approach- 
ing from  the  castle  gate,   Edwin  hast- 
ened with  the  news,  that  all  was  ready 
F  6 
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for  embarkation.  He  was  hurrying  out 
his  information,  when  the  altered  coun- 
tenance of  his  general  checked  him.  He 
looked  at  the  stranger  ;  his  features  were 
agitated  and  severe.  He  turned  towards 
his  cousin  ;  all  there  was  grave  and  dis- 
tressed. Again  he  glanced  at  Wallace ; 
no  word  was  spoken,  but  every  look  threat- 
ened ;  and  Edwin  saw  him  leap  into  the 
boat,  followed  by  the  stranger.  The 
astonished  boy,  though  unnoticed,  would 
not  be  left  behind,  and  stepping  in  also, 
sat  down  beside  his  chief. 

"  1  shall  follow  you  in  an  hour,5'  ex- 
claimed Murray.  The  seamen  pushed 
off;  then  giving  loose  to  their  swelling  sail, 
in  less  than  five  minutes  the  light  vessel 
was  wafted  out  of  the  little  harbour,  and 
turning  a  point  —  those  in  the  castle,  saw 
it  no  more. 


CHAP.  VI. 

THE    BARNS    OF    AYR. 

\VHILE  the  little  bark  bounded  over  the 
waves  towards  the  main   land,  the  poor 
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pilgrims  of  earth  who  were  its  freightage, 
with  heavy  hearts,  bent  towards  each 
other,  intent  on  the  further  information 
they  were  to  receive. 

"  Here  is  a  list  of  the  murdered  chiefs  ; 
and  of  those  who  are  in  the  dungeons,  ex- 
pecting the  like  treatment;"  continued 
Graham,  holding  out  a  parchment  ;  "it 
was  given  to  me  by^my  faithful  servant." 
Wallace  took  it,  but  seeing  his  grandfa- 
ther's name  at  the  top,  he  could  look  no 
further  ;  closing  the  scroll,  "  Gallant 
Graham,"  said  he,  "I  want  no  stimulus, 
to  urge  me  to  the  extirpation  I  meditate. 
If  God  blesses  my  arms,  not  one  perpe- 
trator of  this  horrid  massacre,  shall  be 
alive  to-morrow,  to  repeat  the  deed." 

"  What  massacre?"  Edwin  ventured 
to  inquire.  Wallace  put  the  parchment 
into.  his  hand.  Edwin  opened  the  roll, 
and  on  seeing  the  words,  A  List  of  the 
Scottish  Chiefs  murdered  on  the  18th  of 
June,  I%97,  in  the  Judgment  Hall  of  the 
English  Barons  at  Ayr  ;  his  cheek,  ren- 
dered pale  by  the  suspense  of  his  mind, 
now  reddened  with  the  hue  of  indigna- 
tion :  but  when,  immediately  afterwards, 
the  venerated  name  of  his  general's 
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grandfather  met  his  sight,  his  horror- 
struck  eye  sought  the  face  of  Wallace  : 
it  was  dark  as  before  ;  and  he  was  now 
in  earnest  discourse  with  Graham. 

Forbearing  to  interrupt  him,  Edwin 
continued  to  read  over  the  blood-regis- 
tered names.  (k)  In  turning  the  page, 
his  eye  glanced  to  the  opposite  side ; 
and  he  saw,  at  the  head  of  A  List  of  Pri- 
soners in  the  Dungeons  of  Ayr,  the  name 
of  Lord  Dundqffi  and  immediately  after 
it  that  of  Lord  Ruthven  !  He  uttered  a 
piercing  cry,  and  extending  his  arms  to 
Wallace,  who  turned  round  at  so  unu- 
sual a  sound,  the  terror-struck  boy  ex- 
claimed, "  My  father  is  in  their  hands  ! 
—  Oh !  if  you  are  indeed  my  brother, 
fly  to  Ayr,  and  save  him  !" 

Wallace  took  up  the  open  list,  which 
Edwin  had  dropped  ;  he  saw  the  name 
of  Lord  Ruthven  amongst  the  prisoners, 
and  folding  his  arms  around  this  affec- 
tionate son  ;  "  Compose  yourself,"  said 
he  !  "  it  is  to  Ayr  I  am  going ;  and  if  the 
God  of  justice  be  my  speed,  your  father, 
and  Lord  DundafF,  shall  not  see  another 
day  in  prison." 

Edwin  threw  himself  on  the  neck  of 
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his  friend  :  "  My  benefactor !"  was  all 
he  could  utter.  Wallace  pressed  him  si- 
lently to  his  bosom. 

"  Who  is  this  amiable  youth  ?"  inquired 
Graham  ;  "  to  which  of  the  noble  com- 
panions of  my  captive  father,  is  he  son  ?" 

"  To  William  Ruthven,"  Q  answered 
Wallace  ;  "  the  valiant  Lord  of  the  Carse 
of  Gowrie.  And  it  is  a  noble  scion,  from 
that  glorious  root.  He  it  was,  that  enabled 
me  to  win  Dumbarton.  Look  up,  my  bro- 
ther !"  cried  Wallace,  trying  to  regain  so 
tender  a  mind,  from  the  paralyzing  terrors 
which  had  seized  it :  "  Look  up,  and 
hear  me  recount  the  first  fruits  of  your 
maiden  arms,  to  our  gallant  friend  !" 

Covered  with  blushes,  arising  from 
anxious  emotion,  as  well  as  from  a  happy 
consciousness  of  having  won  the  praises 
of  his  general,  Edwin  rose  from  his 
breast,  and  bowing  to  Sir  John,  still 
leaned  his  head  upon  the  shoulder  of 
Wallace.  That  amiable  being,  who,  when 
seeking  to  wipe  the  tear  of  affliction  from 
the  cheek  of  others,  minded  not  the  drops 
of  blood  which  were  distilling  in  secret 
from  his  own  heart,  began  the  recital  of 
his  first  acquaintance  with  his  young  Sir 
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OEdwin.  He  enumerated  every  particu- 
lar 5  —  his  bringing  the  detachment  from 
Bothwell,  through  the  enemy-encircled 
mountains,  to  Glenfinlass  ;  his  scaling 
the  walls  of  Dumbarton,  to  make  the 
way  smooth  for  the  Scots  to  ascend  ;  and 
his  after  prowess  in  that  well  defended 
fortress.  As  Wallace  proceeded,  the 
wonder  of  Graham  was  raised  to  a  pitch, 
only  to  be  equalled  by  his  admiration  ; 
and  taking  the  hand  of  Edwin,  "  Re- 
ceive me,  brave  youth,"  said  he,  "  as 
your  second  brother  ;  Sir  William  Wal- 
lace ip  your  first  j  but,  this  night,  we 
shall  fight  side  by  side  for  our  fathers  ; 
and  let  that  be  our  bond  of  kindred  !" 

Edwin  pressed  the  young  chief's 
cheek,  with  his  innocent  lips  :  "  Let  us, 
together,  free  them;"  cried  he;  "and 
then  we  shall  be  born  twins  in  happiness." 

"  So  be  it,"  cried  Graham  j  "  and  Sir 
William  Wallace,  be  the  sponsor  of  that 
hour  !" 

Wallace  smiled  on  them  ;  and  turning 
his  head  towards  the  shore  when  the 
vessel  doubled  a  certain  point,  he  saw 
the  beach  covered  with  armed  men.  To 
•be  sure  they  were  his  own,  he  drew  his 
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sword,  and  waved  it  in  the  air.  At  that 
moment,  a  hundred  faulchions  flashed  in 
the  sun-beams,  and  the  shout  of  "  Wal- 
lace !"  came  loudly  on  the  breeze. 

Graham,  and  Edwin,  started  on  their 
feet ;  the  seamen  plied  their  oars  ;  the 
boat  dashed  into  the  breakers  —  and 
Wallace,  leaping  on  shore,  was  received 
with  acclamations  by  his  thronging 
troops. 

He  no  sooner  landed,  than  he  commenc- 
ed his  march.  Murray  joined  him  on  the 
banks  of  the  Irwin  ;  and  as  Ayr  was  no 
very  great  distance  from  that  river,  at 
two  hours  before  midnight  the  little  army 
entered  Laglane  wood  ;  where  they 
halted,  while  Wallace  with  his  friends, 
proceeded  to  reconnoitre  the  town.  The 
wind  swept  in  gusts  through  the  trees, 
and  seemed,  by  its  dismal  yellings,  to 
utter  warnings  of  the  dreadful  retribu- 
tions he  was  about  to  perform.  He  had 
already  declared  his  plan  of  destruction  : 
and  Graham,  as  a  first  measure,  went  to 
the  spot  he  had  fixed  on  with  Macdou- 
gal,  his  servant,  as  a  place  of  rendezvous. 
He  returned  with  the  man;  who  informed 
Wallace,  that  in  honour  of  the  segues* 
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trated  lands  of  the  murdered  chiefs  hav- 
ing been  that  day  partitioned  by  De 
Valence  amongst  certain  Southron  lords, 
a  grand  feast  was  now  held  in  the  gover- 
nor's palace.  Under  the  very  roof  where 
they  had  shed  the  blood  of  the  trusting 
Scots,  they  were  now  keeping  this  ca- 
rousal ! 

"  Then,  now,  is  our  time  to  strike !" 
cried  Wallace.  And,  ordering  detach- 
ments of  his  men,  to  take  possession  of 
the  avenues  to  the  town ;  he  set  forth 
with  others,  to  reach  the  front  of  the 
castle-gates,  by  a  less  frequented  path 
than  the  main  street.  The  darkness  being 
so  great,  that  no  object  could  be  dis- 
tinctly seen,  they  had  not  gone  far,  before 
Macdougal,  who  had  undertaken  to  be 
their  guide,  discovered,  by  the  projection 
of  a  hill  on  the  right,  that  he  had  lost  the 
road. 

"  Our  swords  will  find  one,"  answered 
Wallace,  "  Lead  on." 

Uneasy  at  any  mistake  in  a  situation 
where  so  much  was  at  stake,  Graham 
gladly  hailed  a  twinkling  light,  which 
gleamed  from  what  he  supposed  the 
window  of  a  distant  cottage.  Kirkpatrick, 
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with  Macdougal,  offered  to  go  forward, 
and  explore  the  way.  In  a  few  minutes 
they  arrived  at  a  thatched  building ;  from 
which,  to  their  surprise,  issued  the  wailing 
strains  of  the  coronach  (m).  Kirkpatrick 
paused.  Its  melancholy  notes  were  sung 
by  female  voices.  Hence,  there  being  no 
danger  in  applying  to  such  harmless  inha- 
bitants, to  learn  the  way  to  the  citadel,  he 
proceeded  to  the  door  ;  when,  intending 
to  knock,  the  weight  of  his  mailed  arm 
burst  open  its  slender  latch  and  disco- 
vered two  poor  women,  in  an  inner 
apartment,  wringing  their  hands  over  a 
shrouded  corse.  While  the  chief  entered, 
his  friends  came  up.  Murray  and  Gra- 
ham, struck  with  sounds  never  breathed 
over  the  vulgar  dead,  lingered  at  the 
door,  wondering  what  noble  Scot  could 
be  the  subject  of  lamentation  in  so  lowly 
an  abode.  The  stopping  of  these  two 
chieftains,  impeded  the  steps  of  Wallace  ; 
who  was  pressing  forward,  without  eye 
or  ear  for  any  thing  but  the  object  of  his 
march.  Kirkpatrick,  at  that  moment, 
appeared  on  the  threshold,  and,  without 
a  word,  putting  forth  his  hand,  seized  the 
arm  of  his  commander,  and  pulled  him 
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into  the  cottage.  Before  Wallace  had 
time  to  demand  the  reason  of  this,  he 
saw  a  woman  run  forward  with  a  light  in 
her  hand  ;  the  beams  of  which  falling  on 
the  face  of  the  knight  of  Ellerslie,  with 
a  shriek  of  joy  she  rushed  towards  him, 
and  threw  herself  upon  his  neck. 

He  instantly  recognized  Elspa,  his 
nurse ;  the  faithful  attendant  on  his 
grandfather's  declining  years,  the  happy 
matron  who  had  decked  the  bridal  bed  of 
his  Marion  ;  and,  with  an  anguish  of  re- 
collections that  almost  unmanned  him, 
he  returned  her  affectionate  embrace. 

"  Here  he  lies !"  cried  the  old  woman, 
drawing  him  towards  the  rushy  bier ; 
and  before  he  had  time  to  demand, 
"Who?"  she  pulled  down  the  shroud, 
and  disclosed  the  body  of  Sir  Ronald 
Crawford.  Wallace  gazed  on  it,  with  a 
look  of  such  dreadful  import,  that  Edwin, 
whose  anxious  eyes  then  sought  his  coun- 
tenance, trembled  with  a  nameless  horror. 
"Oh,"  thought  he,  "to  what  is  this 
noble  soul  reserved  !  Is  he  alone, 
doomed  to  extirpate  the  enemies  of 
Scotland,  that  every  ill  falls  direct  upon 
tehead!" 
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"  Sorry,  sorry  bier,  for  the  Lord  of 
Loudon  !"  cried  the  old  woman  ;  "  a  poor 
wake  (n)  to  mourn  the  loss  of  him,  who 
was  the  benefactor  of  all  the  country 
round  !  But  had  I  not  brought  him  here, 
the  salt  sea  must  have  been  his  grave." 
Here  sobs  prevented  her  utterance  ;  but 
after  a  short  pause  —  with  many  vehe- 
ment lamentations  over  the  virtues  of  the 
dead,  and  imprecations  on  his  murderers, 
she  related,  that  as  soon  as  the  woeful 
tidings  were  brought  to  Monk  town  kirk, 
(and  brought  too  by  the  Southron  who 
was  to  take  it  in  possession  !)  she  and 
the  Scots,  who  would  not  swear  fidelity 
to  the  new  lord,  were  driven  from  the 
house.  She  hastened  to  the  bloody 
theatre  of  massacre  ;  and  there  beheld  the 
bodies  of  the  murdered  chiefs,  drawn  on 
sledges  to  the  sea-shore.  Elspa  knew 
that  of  her  master,  by  a  scar  on  his 
breast,  which  he  had  received  in  the 
battle  of  Largs.  When  she  saw  corse, 
after  corse,  thrown,  with  a  careless  hand, 
into  the  waves  ;  and  the  man  approached 
who  was  to  consign  the  honoured  chief 
of  Loudon,  to  the  same  unhallowed  burial, 
she  threw  herself  f  ranticly  on  the  body ; 
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and  so  moved  the  man's  compassion, 
that,  taking  advantage  of  the  time  when 
his  comrades  were  out  of  sight,  he  per- 
mitted her  to  wrap  the  dead  Sir  Ronald 
in  her  plaid,  and  so  carry  him  away  be- 
tween her  sister  and  herself.  But  ere  she 
raised  her  sacred  burthen,  he  directed 
her  to  seek  the  venerable  head  from 
amongst  the  others,  which  lay  mingled 
in  a  sack  ;  drawing  it  forth,  she  placed  it 
beside  the  body  ;  and  then  hastily  retired 
with  both,  to  the  hovel  where  Wallace  had 
found  her.  It  was  a  shepherd's  hut; 
but  the  desolation  of  the  times,  having 
long  ago  driven  away  its  former  inhabit- 
ant, she  had  hoped  that  in  so  lonely  an 
obscurity,  she  might  have  performed  a 
chieftain's  rites  to  the  remains  of  the 
murdered  lord  of  the  very  lands  on  which 
she  wept  him.  These  over,  she  meant 
he  should  be  interred  in  secret  by  the 
fathers  of  a  neighbouring  church,  he  had 
in  life  endowed.  With  these  intentions, 
she  and  her  sister  were  chanting  over 
him  the  sad  dirge  of  their  country,  when 
Sir  Roger  Kirkpatrick  burst  open  the 
door.  "  Ah  !"  cried  she,  as  she  closed 
her  dismal  narrative ;  "though  two  lonely 
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women,  were  all  they  left  of  the  once  nu- 
merous household  of  Sir  Ronald  Craw- 
ford, to  raise  the  last  lament  over  his  once 
revered  body  :  yet  iu  that  sad  midnight 
hour,  our  earthly  voices  were  not  alone  j 
the  wakeful  spirits  of  his  daughters,  ho- 
vered in  the  air,  ani  joined  the  deep 
coronach !" 

Wallace  sighed  heavily,  as  he  looked  on 
the  animated  face  of  the  aged  mourner. 
Attachment  to  the  venerable  dead,  seem- 
ed to  have  inspired  her  with  thoughts 
beyond  her  station  ;  but  the  heart  is  an 
able  teacher,  and  he  saw  that  true  affec- 
tion speaks  but  one  language. 

As  her  ardent  eyes  withdrew  from  their 
heaven-ward  gaze,  they  fell  upon  the 
shrouded  face  of  her  master.  A  napkin 
concealed  the  wound  of  decapitation. 
"  Chiefs,"  cried  she,  in  a  burst  of  recol- 
lection ;  "ye  have  not  seen  all  the  cruelty 
of  these  murderers!"  At  these  words 
she  suddenly  withdrew  the  linen,  and 
lifting  up  the  pale  head,  held  it  woefully 
towards  Wallace  :  "  Here,"  cried  she, 
"  once  more  kiss  these  lips  !  They  have 
often  kissedyours,  when  you  were  a  babe, 
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and  as  insensible  to  his  love,  as  he  is  now 
to  your  sorrow." 

Wallace  received  the  head  in  his  arms  ; 
the  long  silver  beard,  thick  with  gouts  of 
blood,  hung  over  his  hands.  He  fixed  his 
eyes  on  it,  intently,  for  some  minutes. 
An  aweful  silence  pervaded  the  room  : 
every  eye  was  ri vetted  upon  him. 

Looking  round  on  his  friends,  with  a 
countenance,  whose  deadly  hue  gave  a 
sepulchral  fire  to  the  gloomy  denunci- 
ation of  his  eyes  j  "  Was  it  necessary," 
said  he,  "  to  turn  my  heart  to  iron,  that 
I  was  brought  to  see  this  sight  ?"  All  the 
tremendous  purpose  of  his  soul,  was  read 
in  his  face,  while  he  laid  the  head  back 
upon  the  bier.  His  lips  again  moved, 
but  none  heard  what  he  said.  He 
rushed  from  the  hut ;  and,  with  rapid 
strides,  proceeded  in  profound  silence 
towards  the  palace.  (°) 

He  well  knew  that  no  honest  Scot, could 
be  under  that  roof.  The  building,  though 
magnificent,  was  altogether  astructure  of 
wood  ;  to  fire  it,  then,  was  his  determin- 
ation. To  destroy  all,  at  once,  in  the  thea- 
tre of  their  cruelty  j  to  make  an  execu- 
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tion  ;  not  engage  in  a  warfare  of  man  to 
man,  was  his  resolution :  for  they  were 
not  soldiers,  he  was  seeking,  but  assassins  : 
and  to  pitch  his  brave  Scots  in  the  open 
field  against  such  unmanly  wretches, 
would  be  to  dishonour  his  men  ;  to  give 
criminals,  a  chance  for  the  lives  they  had 
forfeited. 

All  being  quiet  in  the  few  streets 
through  which  he  passed  j  and  having  set 
strong  bodies  of  men  at  the  mouth  of 
every  sally-port  of  the  citadel ;  he  turned 
at  once  upon  the  guard  at  the  barbican, 
gate,  and  slaying  them,  ere  they  could 
give  the  alarm,  he  and  his  chosen  troop 
entered  the  portal,  and  made  direct  to  the 
palace.  The  lights  which  blazed  through 
the  windows  of  the  banquetting-hall, 
showed  him  to  the  spot ;  and,  having  de- 
tached Graham  and  Edwin  to  storm  the 
keep,  where  their  fathers  were  confined, 
he  took  the  half-intoxicated  sentinels  at 
the  palace-gates  by  surprise,  and  striking 
them  into  a  sleep  from  which  they  would 
wake  no  more,  he  fastened  the  doors 
upon  the  assassins.  His  men  surrounded 
the  building  with  hurdles,  filled  with  com- 
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bustibles,  which  they  had  prepared  ac~ 
cording  to  hi$  directions  5  and  when  ail 
was  ready,  Wallace,  with  the  mighty 
spirit  of  retribution  nerving  every  limb, 
mounted  to  the  roof,  and  tearing  off  the 
shingles,  —  with  a  flaming  brand  in  his 
hand,  showed  himself  to  the  affrighted 
revellers  beneath  5  and,  as  he  thr^w  it 
blazing  amongst  them,  he  cried  aloud, 
"  The  blood  of  the  murdered,  calls  for 
vengeance,  and  it  comes  I" 

At  thatinstant,  the  matches  were  put  to 
the  faggots  which  surrounded  the  building^ 
and  the  party  within,  springing  from  their 
seats,  hastened  towards  the  doors.  All 
were  fastened  on  them;  and,  retreating  in  to 
the  midst  of  the  room,  they  fearfully  looked 
towards  the  tremendous  figure  above, 
which,  like  a  supernatural  being,  seemed 
indeed  come  to  rain  fire  upon  their  guilty 
heads*  Some,  shook  with  superstitious, 
dread  j  others,  driven  to  atheistical  de- 
spair, with  horrible  execrations,  again 
strove  to  force  a  passage  through  the 
doors.  A  second  glance,  told  De  Valence, 
whose  was  the  hand  which  had  launched 
the  thunderbolt  at  his  feet ;  and  turning 
14 
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to  Sir  Richard  Arnulf,  he  cried,  in  a  voice 
of  horror,  "  My  arch-enemy  is  there !." 

Thick  smoke,  rising  from  within  and 
without  the  building,  now  obscured  his 
terrific  form.  The  shouts  of  the  Scots, 
as  the  fire  covered  its  walls  j  and  the 
streaming  flames,  licking  the  windows,  and 
pouring  into  every  opening  of  the  build- 
ing, raised  such  a  terror  in  the  breasts  of 
the  wretches  within,  that,  with  the  most 
horrible  cries,  they,  again,  and  again,  flew 
to  the  doors  to  escape.  Not  an  avenue 
appeared :  almost  suffocated  with  smoke, 
and  scorched  by  the  blazing  rafters  which 
fell  from  the  burning  roof,  they  at  last 
made  a  desperate  attempt  to  break  a 
passage  through  the  great  portal.  Arnulf 
was  at  their  head ;  and  sunk  to  abjectness 
by  his  despair,  in  a  voice,  which  terror 
rendered  piercing,  he  called  aloud  for 
mercy !  The  words  reached  the  ear  of 
Sir  Roger  Kirkpatrick,  who  stood  nearest 
to  the  door ;  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  he 
replied — "  That  ye  gave,  ye  shall  receive ! 
Where  was  mercy,  when  our  fathers,  and 
our  brothers,  fell  beneath  your  swords  ?" 

Aymer  De  Valence  came  up,  at  this 
moment,  with  a  wooden  pillar  j  which  he, 
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and  the  strongest  men  in  the  company,  hai 
torn  from  under  the  gallery  that  surround 
ed  the  room  ;  and,  with  all  their  strength 
dashing  it  against  the  door,  they  at  las 
drove  it  from  its  bolts.      But  now  a  wal- 
of  men  opposed  them !  Desperate  at  the 
sight,  and  with  a  burning  furnace  in  their 
rear,  it  was  not  the  might  of  man  that 
could  prevent  their  escape ;  and  with  the 
determination   of  despair,    rushing  for- 
ward, the  foremost  rank  of  the  Scots  fell. 
But  ere  the  exulting   Southrons   could 
press  out  into  the  open  space,  Wallace 
himself  had   closed   upon    them  ;    and 
Arnulf,  the  merciless  Arnulf,  whose  voice 
had  pronounced  the  sentence  of  death 
upon  Sir  Ronald  Crawford,  died  beneath 
his  hand. 

Wallace  was  not  aware  that  he  had 
killed  the  governor  of  Ayr,  till  the  terror- 
struck  exclamations  of  his  enemies,  in- 
formed him,  that  the  ruthless  instigator 
of  the  massacre  was  slain.  This  event  was 
welcome  news  to  the  Scots ;  and,  hoping 
that  the  next  death  would  be  that  of  De 
Valence,  they  pressed  on  with  redoubled 
energy. 

Aroused  by  so  extraordinary  a  noise, 
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alarmed  by  the  flames  of  the  palace, 
the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  hastened,  half 
.irmed,  to  the  spot.  But  their  presence 
rather  added  to  the  confusion,  than  gave 
assistance  to  the  besieged.  The  men  were 
without  leaders  ;  and  not  daring  to  put 
themselves  in  action,  for'  fear  of  being 
afterwards  punished  (in  the  case  of-  a 
mischance),  for  having  presumed  to  move 
without  their  officers,  they  stood  dismayed 
and  irresolute  ;  while  those  very  officers, 
who  had  been  all  at  the  banquet,  were 
falling,  in  heaps,  under  the  swords  of  the 
exterminating  Scots. 

Meanwhile  the  men  who  guarded  the 
prisoners,  having  their  commanders  with 
them,  made  a  stout  resistance  ;  and  one 
of  them,  stealing  off,  gathered  a  few 
companies  of  the  scattered  forces  of  the 
garrison,  who,  suddenly  taking  Graham 
in  flank,  made  no  inconsiderable  havoc 
amongst  that  part  of  his  division.  Edwin 
blew  the  signal  for  assistance.  Wallace 
heard  the  blast  ;  and  seeing  the  day  was 
won  at  the  palace,  he  left  the  finishing  of 
the  affair  to  Kirkpatrick  and  Murray;  and 
drawing  off  a  small  party,  to  reinforce 
Graham,  he  took  the  Southron  officer  by 
08 
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surprise.  The  enemy's  ranks  fell  around 
him,  like  corn  beneath  the  sickle ;  and 
grasping  a  huge  battering-ram,  which  his 
men  had  found,  he  burst  open  the  door 
of  the  keep.  Graham,  and  Edwin,  rushed 
in  ;  and  Wallace,  sounding  his  own  bugle 
with  the  notes  of  victory,  his  reserves 
(whom  he  had  placed  at  the  sallyports^ 
entered  in  every  direction,  —  and  receiv- 
ed the  flying  soldiers  of  De  Valence  upon 
their  pikes. 

Dreadful  was  now  the  carnage ;  for 
the  Southrons,  forgetting  all  discipline, 
fought  every  man  for  his  life  ;  while  the 
furious  Scots,  driving  them  into  the  far- 
spreading  flames  ;  what  escaped  the  sword, 
would  have  perished  in  the  fire,  had  not 
the  relenting  heart  of  Wallace  pleaded  for 
bleeding  humanity,  and  he  ordered  the 
trumpet  to  sound  a  parley.  He  was  obeyed: 
and  standing  on  an  adjacent  mound,  in 
an  aweful  voice  he  proclaimed,  that  who- 
ever had  not  been  accomplices  in  the  horri- 
ble massacre  of  the  Scottish  chiefs,  if  they 
•would  ground  tJieir  arms,  and  take  an  oath 
never  again  to  serve  against  Scotland ; 
—  their  lives  should  be  spared. 

Hundreds  of  swords  fell  to  the  ground ; 
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and  their  late  holders,  kneeling  at  his  feet, 
took  the  oath  prescribed.  At  the  head  of 
those  who  surrendered,  appeared  the  cap- 
tain who  had  commanded  at  the  prison. 
He  was  the  only  officer  of  all  the  late  gar- 
rison who  survived ;  all  else  had  fallen  in 
the  conflict,  or  perished  in  the  flames. 
And  when  he  saw  that  not  one  of  his 
late  numerous  companions  existed,  to  go 
through  the  same  humiliating  ceremony  5 
with  an  aghast  countenance,  he  said  to 
Wallace,  as  he  presented  his  sword  \ 
<c  Then  I  must  believe,  that  with  this 
weapon,  I  am  surrendering  to  Sir  William 
Wallace,  the  possession  of  this  castle,  and 
the  government  of  Ayr.  —  I  see  not  one 
of  my  late  commanders ;  all  must  be 
slain!  and  for  me  to  hold  out  longer, 
would  be  to  sacrifice  my  men;  not  to 
redeem  that,  which  has  been  so  com. 
pletely  wrested  from  us.  —  But  I  serve 
severe  exactors ;  and  I  hope  that  your 
testimony,  my  conqueror,  will  assure  my 
King,  I  fought  as  became  his  stand- 
ard." 

Wallace  gave  him  a  gracious  answer ; 
and   committing   him    to   the   generous 
care  of  Murray,  he  turned,  to  give  orders 
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to  Ker,  respecting  the  surrendered,  and 
the  slain.  During  these  momentous 
events,  Graham  had  deemed  it  prudent 
that,  exhausted  by  anxiety  and  priva- 
tions, the  noble  captives  should  not 
come  forth  to  join  in  the  battle  ;  and  not 
until  the  sound  of  victory  echoed  through 
the  arches  of  their  dungeons,  would 
he  suffer  the  eager  Dundaff  to  see,  and 
thank  his  deliverer.  Meanwhile,  the 
young  Edwin  appeared  before  the  eyes 
of  his  father,  like  the  angel  who  opened 
the  prison-gates  to  Peter.  After  em- 
bracing him  with  all  a  son's  fondness  5 
in  which  for  the  moment  he  lost  the  re- 
pressing idea,  that  he  might  have  offended 
by  his  truancy;  after  recounting,  in  a  few 
hasty  sentences,  the  events  which  had 
brought  him  to  be  a  companion  of  Sir 
William  Wallace,  and  to  avenge  the  in- 
juries of  Scotland,  in  Ayr;  he  knocked  off 
the  chains  of  his  amazed  father.  Eager  to 
perform  the  like  service,  to  all  who  had 
suffered  in  the  like  manner,  accompanied 
by  the  happy  Lord  Ruthven,  (who  gazed 
with  delight  on  his  son,  treading  so  early 
the  path  of  glory,)  he  hastened  around^ 
to  the  other  dungeons ;  and  gladly  pro- 
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claimed  to  the  astonished  inmates,  free- 
dom and  safety.  Having  rid  them  of  their 
shackles,  he  had  just  entered,  with  his 
noble  company,  into  the  vaulted  chamber 
which  contained  the  released  Lord  Dun- 
daff,  when  the  peaceful  clarion  sounded. 
At  the  joyful  tidings,  Graham  started  on 
his  feet :  "  Now,  my  father,  you  shall 
see  the  bravest  of  men  !" 


CHAP.  VII. 

THE  BARNS  OF  AYR. 

MORNING  was  spreading  in  pale  light 
over  the  heavens  ;  and  condensing  with 
its  cold  breath  the  lurid  smoke  which 
still  ascended  in  volumes  from  the  burn- 
ing  ruins  ;  when  Wallace,  turning  round 
at  the  glad  voice  of  Edwin,  beheld  the 
released  nobles.  This  was  the  first  time 
he  had  ever  seen  the  Lords  DundafT  and 
Ruthven ;  but  several  of  the  others  he 
remembered,  having  met  at  the  fatal 
decision  of  the  crown.  And,  while  wel 
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coming  to  his  friendship  those  to  whom 
his  valour  had  given  freedom  j  how  great 
was  his  surprize  to  see,  in  the  person  of  a 
prisoner  suddenly  brought  before  him, 
Sir  John  Monteith ;  the  young  chieftain, 
whom  he  had  parted  with  a  few  months 
ago  at  Douglas ;  and  from  whose  fatal 
invitation  to  that  place,  he  might  date 
the  ruin  of  his  dearest  happiness,  and  all 
the  succeeding  catastrophe ! 

"  We  found  Sir  John  Monteith  amongst 
the  slain,  before  the  palace/*  said  Ker, 
"  he,  of  the  whole  party,  alone  breathed  , 
I  knew  him  instantly.  —  How  he  came 
there,  I  knew  not;  but  I  brought  him 
hither  to  explain  it  to  yourself.*'  Ker 
withdrew,  to  finish  the  interment  of  the 
dead.  And  Sir  John,  still  leaning  on 
the  soldier,  grasped  Wallace's  hand  : 
"  My  brave  friend !"  cried  he ;  "  to  owe 
my  liberty  to  you,  is  a  twofold  pleasure ; 
for,"  added  he,  in  a  lowered  voice,  "  I 
see  before  me,  the  man  who  is  to  verify 
the  words  of  Baliol  5  and  be,  not  only  ihe 
guardian,  but  the  possessor  of  the  tr^a- 
sure  he  committed  to  our  care !" 

Wallace,  who  had  never  cast  a  thought 
on  the  box,  since  he  knew  it  was  under 
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the  protection  of  Saint  Fillan,  shook  his 
head :  —  "A  far  different  meed,  do  I 
seek,  my  friend  !"  said  he  :  "  To  behold 
these  happy  countenances  of  my  liberated 
countrymen,  is  greater  reward  to  me, 
than  would  be  the  developement  of  all 
the  splendid  mysteries  which  the  head  of 
Baliol  could  devise." 

"  Ay !"  cried  Dundaff,  who  overheard 
this  part  of  the  conversation ;  "we  in- 
vited the  usurpation  of  a  tyrant,  by  the 
docility  with  which  we  submitted  to  his 
minion.  Had  we  rejected  Baliol,  we  had 
never  been  ridden  by  Edward.  But  the 
rowel  has  gored  the  flanks  of  us  all !  and 
who  amongst  us,  will  not  lay  himself, 
and  fortune,  even  at  the  foot  of  him  who 
plucks  away  the  tyrant's  heel  ?" 

"  If  all  held  our  cause  in  the  light  that 
you  do,"  returned  Wallace,  "  the  blood 
which  these  Southrons  have  sown,  would 
rise  up,  in  ten  thousand  legions,  to  over- 
whelm the  murderers !" 

"  But  how,"  inquired  he,  turning  to 
Monteith,  "  did  you  happen  to  be  in  Ayr 
at  this  period  ?  And  how,  above  all, 
amongst  the  slaughtered  Southrons  at  the 
palace?" 
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Sir  John  Monteith  readily  replied: 
"  My  adverse  fate,  accounts  for  .all." 
He  then  proceeded  to  inform  Wallace, 
that  on  the  very  night  in  which  they 
parted  at  Douglas,  Sir  Arthur  Heselrigge 
was  told  the  story  of  the  box;  and  ac- 
cordingly sent  to  have  Monteith  brought 
prisoner  to  Lanark.  He  lay  in  the  dun- 
geons of  the  citadel,  at  the  very  time 
Wallace  entered  that  town,  and  destroyed 
the  governor.  Though  the  Scots  did  not 
pursue  the  advantage,  offered  by  the 
transient  panic  in  which  this  retribution 
threw  their  enemies;  care  was  imme- 
diately taken  by  the  English  lieutenant, 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  same  dis- 
aster ;  and,  in  consequence,  every  sus- 
pected person  was  seized  ;  and  those 
already  in  confinement,  loaded  with  dou- 
ble chains.  Monteith  being  known  as  a 
friend  of  Wallace,  was  sent  under  a 
strong  guard  towards  Stirling  ;  there  to 
stand  his  trial  before  Cressingham,  and 
the  Justiciary,  Ormsby  :  "But  by  a 
lucky  chance,"  said  he,  "  1  made  my 
escape  while  my  guards  slept.  —  How- 
ever, I  was  soon  retaken  by  another  par- 
ty, and  conveyed  to  Ayr;  where  the 
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lieutenant-governor  Arnulf,  discovering 
my  talents  for  music,  compelled  me  to 
sing  at  his  entertainments.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  last  night  confined  me  in  the 
banquetting-room  at  the  palace ;  and 
thus,  when  the  flames  surrounded  that 
building,  I  found  myself  exposed  to  die 
the  death  of  a  traitor,  though  then 
the  most  oppressed  of  all  the  Scots.  — 
Snatching  up  a  sword,  and  striving  to 
join  my  brave  countrymen,  the  South- 
rons impeded  my  passage,  and  I  fell  un- 
der their  arms." 

Happy  to  have  rescued  his  old  ac- 
quaintance from  further  mortifications, 
Sir  William  Wallace  committed  him 
to  Edwin,  to  lead  into  the  citadel. 
Then  taking  the  colours  of  Edward  from 
the  ground,  (where  the  Southron  officer 
had  laid  them,)  he  gave  them  to  Sir  Alex- 
ander Scrymgeour,  with  orders  to  fill 
their  former  station  on  the  citadel,  with 
the  standard  of  Scotland.  This  action, 
he  considered  as  the  seal  of  each  victory; 
as  the  beacon,  which,  seen  from  afar, 
showed,  the  desolate  Scots,  where  to  find 
a  protector;  and  from  what  ground  to 
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start,  when  courage  should  prompt  them 
to  assert  their  rights. 

The  standard  was  no  sooner  raised, 
than  the  proud  clarion  of  triumph  was 
blown  from  every  warlike  instrument  in 
the  garrison ;  and  the  Southron  captain 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  disarm- 
ed troops,  under  the  escort  of  Murray, 
marched  out  of  the  castle.  He  announced 
his  design  to  proceed  immediately  to 
Newcastle,  and  thence  embark  with  his 
men,  to  join  their  King  in  Flanders.  Not 
more  than  two  hundred  followed  their 
officer  in  this  expedition  ;  for  not  more 
were  English :  the  rest,  to  nearly  dou- 
ble that  number,  being,  like  the  gar- 
rison of  Dumbarton,  Irish  and  Welsh, 
were  glad  to  escape  enforced  servitude. 
Some,  parted  off  in  divisions,  to  return 
to  their  respective  countries ;  while  a 
few,  whose  energetic  spirits  preferred  a 
life  of  warfare,  in  the  cause  of  a  country 
struggling  for  freedom,  before  returning, 
to  submit  to  the  oppressors  of  their 
own,  inlisted  under  the  banners  of  Wal- 
lace. 

Some  other  necessary  regulations  being 
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then  made,  he  dismissed  the  victorious 
Scots,  to  find  refreshment  in  the  well- 
stored  barracks  of  the  dispersed  South- 
rons ;  and  retired,  himself,  to  join  his 
friends  in  the  citadel. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

BERWICK    AND    THE    TWEED. 

IN  the  course  of  an  hour,  Murray  re- 
turned from  having  seen  the  departing 
Southrons  beyond  the  barriers  of  the 
township.  But  he  did  not  come  alone  ;  he 
was  accompanied  by  Lord  Auckinleck, 
the  son  of  one  of  the  betrayed  barons 
who  had  fallen  in  the  palace  of  Ayr. 
This  young  chieftain,  at  the  head  of  his 
vassals,  hastened  to  support  the  man, 
whose  dauntless  hand  had  thus  satisfied 
his  revenge  ;  and  when  he  met  Murray 
at  the  north  gate  of  the  town,  and  recog- 
nized in  his  flying  banners  a  friend  of 
Scotland,  he  was  happy  to  make  himself 
known  to  an  officer  of  Wallace,  arid  to 
be  conducted  to  that  chief. 
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While  Lord  Andrew,  and  his  new 
colleague,  were  making  the  range  of  the 
suburbs,  the  glad  progress  of  the  victor 
Scots  had  turned  the  whole  aspect  of  that 
late  gloomy  city.  Doors  and  windows, 
so  lately  closed  in  deep  mourning,  for 
the  sanguinary  deeds  done  in  the  palace, 
now  opened,  teeming  with  smiling  inha- 
bitants. The  general  joy,  penetrated 
to  the  most  remote  recesses.  Mothers, 
now  threw  their  fond  arms  around  the 
necks  of  the  children  whom,  just  before, 
they  had  regarded  with  the  averted  eyes 
of  despair ;  in  the  one  sex,  they  had 
then  beheld,  the  devoted  victims  of,  per- 
haps, the  next  requisition  for  blood  ;  and 
in  the  other,  the  hapless  prey  of  passions, 
more  fell  than  the  horrid  Yage  of  the 
beast  of  the  field.  But  now,  all  was  se- 
cure again.  These  terrific  tyrants  were 
driven  hence ;  and  the  happy  parent, 
embracing  her  children,  as  if  restored 
from  the  grave,  implored  a  thousand 
blessings  on  the  head  of  Wallace,  the 
dispenser  of  all  this  good. 

Sons,  who,  in  secret,  had  lamented 
the  treacherous  death  of  their  fathers ; 
and  brothers,  of  their  brothers ;  now 
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opened  their  gates,  and  joined  the  valiant 
troops  in  the  streets.  Widowed  wives, 
and  fatherless  daughters,  almost  forgot 
they  had  been  bereaved  of  their  natural 
protectors,  when  they  saw  Scotland  res- 
cued from  her  enemies,  and  her  armed 
sons  once  more  walking  in  the  broad  day, 
masters  of  themselves,  and  of  their  li- 
berties. 

Thus,  then,  with  every  heart  rejoicing ; 
every  house  teeming  with  numbers,  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  Wallace ;  did  he,  the 
day  after  he  had  entered  Ayr,  see  all  ar- 
ranged for  its  peaceful  establishment. 
But  ere  he  bade  that  town  adieu,  in  which 
he  had  been  educated  5  and  where  almost 
every  man,  remembering  its  preserver's 
boyish  years,  thronged  round  him  with 
recollections  of  former  days;  one  duty 
yet  demanded  his  stay :  to  pay  funeral 
honours  to  the  remains  of  his  beloved 
grandfather. 

Accordingly,  the  time  was  fixed  ;  and 
with  every  solemnity  due  to  his  virtues,  and 
his  rank,  Sir  Ronald  Crawford  was  buried 
in  the  chapel  of  the  citadel.  It  was  not  a 
scene  of  mere  ceremonious  mourning  :  as 
he  had  been  the  father  of  the  fatherless, 
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he  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  many 
an  orphan's  tears ;  and  as  he  had  been 
the  protector  of  the  distressed  in  every 
degree,  a  procession  long,  and  full  of  la- 
mentation,  conducted  his  shrouded  corse 
to  its  earthly  rest.  The  mourning  families 
of  the  chiefs  who  had  fallen  in  the  same 
bloody  theatre  with  himself,  closed  the 
sad  retinue  ;  and  while  the  holy  rites  com- 
mitted  his  body  to  the  ground,  the  sacred 
mass  was  extended  to  those  who  had  been 
plunged  into  the  weltering  element. 

While  Wallace  confided  the  aged  El  spa, 
and  her  sister,  to  the  care  of  Sir  Reginald 
Crawford ;  to  whom  he  also  resigned  the 
lands  of  his  grandfather ;  "  Cousin,"  said 
he,  "you  are  a  valiant,  and  a  humane  man ! 
—  I  leave  you  to  be  the  representative  of 
your  venerable  uncle :  to  cherish  these 
poor  women,  whom  he  loved  ;  to  be  the 
protector  of  the  people,  and  the  defender 
of  the  town.  The  citadel  is  under  the 
command  of  the  Baron  of  Auckinleck  ; 
he,  with  his  brave  followers,  being  the 
first  to  hail  the  burning  of  the  accursed 
Barns  of  Ayr." 

After  this  solemnity,  and  these  dispo- 
sitions, Wallace  called  a  review  of  his 
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troops  ;  and  found,  that  he  could  leave 
five  hundred  men  at  Ayr,  and  march  an 
army  of  at  least  two  thousand  out  of  it. 

His  present  design  was  to  take  his 
course  to  Berwick  ;  and,  by  seizing  every 
castle  of  strength  in  his  way,  form  a  chain 
of  works  across  the  country;  which  would 
not  only  bulwark  Scotland  against  any 
farther  inroads  from  its  enemies,  but  ren- 
der the  subjugation  of  the  interior  South- 
ron garrisons  more  certain  and  easy. 

On  the  third  morning  after  the  con- 
flagration of  the  palace,  Wallace  quitted 
Ayr  ;  and  marching  over  its  far- stretch- 
ing-hills, manned  every  watch-tower  on 
their  summits ;  for  now,  whithersoever 
he  moved,  he  found  his  victories  had 
preceded  him  ;  and  all,  from  hall  to 
hovel,  turned  out,  to  greet,  and  offer  him 
their  services.  Thus,  heralded  by  fame, 
the  panic-struck  Southron  governors,  fled 
at  the  distant  view  of  his  standards : 
the  flames  of  Ayr,  seemed  to  menace 
them  all ;  and  castle  and  fortalice,  from 
Muir-kirk,  to  the  walls  of  Berwick,  open- 
ed their  gates  before  him. 

Arrived  under  those  blood-stained 
towers,  which  had  'so  often  been  the 
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objects  of  dispute  between  the  powers  of 
England  and  of  Scotland,  he  prepared 
for  their  immediate  attack.  Berwick 
being  a  valuable  fortress  to  the  enemy, 
not  only  as  a  key  to  the  invaded  kingdom, 
but  a  point  whence,  by  their  ships,  they 
commanded  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  Scotland ;  Wallace  expected 
that  a  desperate  stand  would  be  made 
here,  to  stop  the  progress  of  his  arms. 
But  being  aware,  that  the  most  expedi- 
tious mode  of  warfare,  was  the^  best 
adapted  to  promote  his  cause,  he  first 
took  the  town  by  assault  ;  and  then, 
having  driven  the  garrison  into  the  cita- 
del, assailed  it  by  a  vigorous  siege. 

After  ten  days'  hard  duty  before  the 
walls,  Wallace  devised  a  plan  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  ships,  which  commanded 
the  harbour.  He  found,  among  his  own 
troops,  many  men  who  had  been  used  to 
a  sea-faring  life  :  these  he  disguised  as 
fugitive  Southrons,  and  sent  in  boats  to 
the  ships  which  lay  in  the  roads.  The  feint 
took  5  and  by  these  means  seizing  upon 
the  vessels  nearest  to  the  town,  he  manned 
them  with  his  own  people,  and  going  out 
with  them  himself,  in  three  days  made 
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himself  master  of  every    ship    on    the 
coast. 

By  this  manoeuvre,  the  situation  of  the 
besieged  was  rendered  so  hopeless,  that 
no  mode  of  escape  was  left,  but  by  despe- 
rate sallies.  They  made  them  ;  but  with- 
out other  effect,  than  weakening  their 
strength,  and  increasing  their  miseries. 
Wallace  was  aware  of  all  their  resolutions; 
for  knowing  what  would  be  best  for  them 
to  do  in  their  situation,  he  needed  no 
better  spy  over  their  actions,  than  his  own 
judgment. 

Foiled  in  every  attempt  ;  as  their  oppo- 
nent, guessing  their  intentions,  was  pre- 
pared at  every  point  to  meet  their  different 
essays  ;  and  losing  men  at  every  rencon- 
tre, their  governor  stood  without  re- 
source. Without  provisions,  without  aid 
of  any  kind,  for  his  wounded  men  ;  and 
hourly  annoyed  by  the  victorious  Scots, 
who  continued,  day  and  night,  to  throw 
showers  of  arrows,  and  other  missile  wea- 
pons, from  the  towers  and  springalls  with 
which  they  had  overtopped  the  walls  ;  the 
unhappy  Earl  of  Gloucester  seemed  ready 
to  rush  on  death,  to  avoid  the  disgrace 
of  surrendering  the  fortress.  Every  soul 
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in  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  similar 
despair.  Wallace  even  found  means  to 
dam  up  the  spring  which  had  supplied  the 
citadel  with  water.  The  common  men, 
famished  with  hunger,  smarting  with 
wounds,  and  now  perishing  with  unex- 
tinguishable  thirst,  threw  themselves  at 
the  feet  of  their  officers  ;  imploring  them, 
to  represent  to  their  royal  governor,  that 
if  he  held  out  longer  he  must  defend  the 
place  alone  ;  for  they  could  not  exist 
another  day,  under  their  present  suffer- 
ings* 

The  Earl  indeed  repented  the  rash- 
ness,  with  which  he  had  thrown  himself, 
unprovisioned,  into  the  citadel.  He  now 
saw,  that  expectation  was  no  apology 
for  want  of  precaution.  When  his  first 
division  had  been  overpowered  in  the  as- 
sault on  the  town,  his  evil  genius  then 
suggested,  that  it  was  best  to  take  the 
second,  unbroken,  into  the  citadel  $  and 
there  await  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement 
by  sea.  But  he  thence  beheld  the  ships, 
which  had  defended  the  harbour,  seized 
by  Wallace  before  his  eyes  !  Hope  was 
then  crushed  ;  and  nothing  but  death,  or 
Dishonour,  seemed  to  be  his  alternatives. 
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Cut  to  the  soul  at  the  consequences  of 
his  want  of  judgment,  he  determined  to 
retrieve  his  fame,  by  washing  out  that 
error  with  his  blood.  To  fall  under  the 
ruins  of  Berwick  castle,  was  his  resolu- 
tion. Such  was  the  state  of  his  mind, 
when  the  officers  appeared  with  the  pe- 
tition from  his  men.  In  proportion  as 
they  felt  the  extremities  into  which  they 
were  driven,  the  offence  he  had  commit- 
ted, glared  with  tenfold  enormity  in  his 
eyes ;  and,  with  wild  despair,  he  told 
them,  "  they  might  do  as  they  would;  but 
for  his  part,  the  moment  they  opened  the 
gates  to  the  enemy,  that  moment  should 
be  the  last  of  his  life.  He,  that  was  the 
son-in-law  of  King  Edward,  would  never 
yield  his  sword  to  a  Scottish  rebel." 

Terrified  at  these  threats  on  himself,  the 
soldiers,  who  loved  their  general,  declared 
themselves  willing  to  die  with  him ;  and, 
as  a  last  effort,  proposed  making  a  mine 
under  the  principal  tower  of  the  Scots ; 
and,  by  setting  fire  to  it,  at  least  destroy 
the  means  by  which  they  feared  their 
enemies  would  storm  the  citadel. 

As  Wallace  gave  his  orders  from  this 
commanding  station,  he  observed  the 
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besieged,   passing  in  numbers  behind  a 
mound,  in  a  direction  to  the  tower  where 
he  stood :  he  concluded  what  was  their 
design  ;  and  ordering  a  counter-mine  to  be 
made ;  —  what  he  anticipated  happened ; 
and  Murray,  at  the  head  of  his  miners, 
encountered  those  of  the  castle,  at  the 
very  moment  they  would  have  set  fire  to 
the  combustibles  laid  to  consume  the  tow- 
er.  The  instant  struggle  was  violent,  but 
short ;   for  the   impetuous   Scots   drove 
their  amazed,  and  enfeebled  adversaries 
through  the  aperture,  into  the  centre  of 
the  citadel.    At  this  crisis,  Wallace,  with 
a  band  of  resolute  men,  sprung,  from  the 
tower,  upon  the  walls  ;    and,  while  they 
were  almost  deserted  by  their  late  guar- 
dians, (who  had  quitted  them,  to  assist  in 
repelling  the  foe  below,)  he  leaped  into 
the  midst  of  the  conflict  j  — and  the  battle 
became  general.    It  was  decisive  ;  for  be- 
holding the  undaunted  resolution    with 
which  the  weakened  and  dying  men  sup- 
ported the  cause  their  governor  was  de- 
termined to  defend  to  the  last,    Wallace 
found  his  admiration,  and  his  pity,  alike 
excited  j   and  even   while  his   followers 
seemed  to  have  each  his  foe's  life  in  his 
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hands;  when  one  instant  more,  would 
make  him  the  undisputed  master  of  the 
castle,  (for  not  a  Southron  would  then 
breathe  to  dispute  it,)  he  resolved  to  stop 
the  carnage.  At  the  moment  when  a 
gallant  officer,  who,  having  assaulted  him 
with  the  vehemence  of  despair,  now  lay 
disarmed  under  him  ;  at  that  moment, 
when  the  discomfited  knight  exclaimed, 
"  In  mercy  strike,  and  redeem  the  honour 
of  Ralph  de  Monthermer !"  (p)  Wallace 
raised  his  bugle,  and  sounded  the  note 
of  peace.  Every  sword  was  arrested;  and 
the  universal  clangor  of  battle,  was  lost 
in  expecting  silence.  9 

"  Rise,  brave  earl,"  cried  he,  to  the 
governor;  "  I  revere  virtue,  too  sincerely, 
to  take  an  unworthy  advantage  of  my 
fortune.  The  valour  of  this  garrison, 
commands  my  respect ;  and,  as  a  proof 
of  my  sincerity,  I  grant  to  it,  what  I 
have  never  yet  done  to  any  :  That  your- 
self, and  these  dauntless  men,  march  out 
with  the  honours  of  war ;  and  without 
any  bonds  on  your  future  conduct,  to- 
wards us.  We  leave  it  to  your  own 
hearts,  to  decide,  whether  you  will  ever 

VOL.    II.  H 
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again  be  made  instruments  to  enchain  a 
free  and  brave  people." 

While  he  was  speaking,  De  Monther- 
mer  leaned  gloomily  on  the  sword  he  had 
returned  to  him,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
his  men.  They  answered  his  glance,  with 
looks,  that  said,  they  understood  him  ; 
ai%i  passing  a  few  words,  in  whispers  to 
each  other,  one  at  last  spoke  aloud  :  — 
"  Decide  for  us,  earl.  We  are  as  ready 
to  die,  as  to  live,  so  that  in  neither  we 
may  be  divided  from  you." 

At  this  generous  declaration,  the  proud 
despair  of  De  Monthermer  gave  way  to 
nobler  feelings  ;  and  while  a  big  tear 
stood  in  each  eye,  he  turned  to  Wallace, 
and  stretching  out  his  hand  to  him  ; 
"  Noble  Scot,"  said  he,  "your  unexampled 
generosity,  and  the  invincible  fidelity  of 
these  heroic  men,  have  compelled  me  to 
accept  the  life,  I  had  resolved  to  lose 
under  these  walls,  rather  than  resign 
them.  But  virtue  is  resistless  :  and  to  it, 
do  I  surrender  that  pride  of  soul,  which 
made  existence  insufferable  under  the 
consciousness  of  having  erred.  When  I 
became  the  husband  of  King  Edward's 
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daughter,  I  believed  myself  pledged  to 
victories,  or  to  death.  But  there  is  a 
conquest,  and  I  feel  it,  greater  than  over 
hosts  in  the  field ;  —  and  here  taught  to 
to  make  it,  the  husband  of  the  Princess  of 
England,  the  proud  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
consents  to  live;  to  be  a  monument  of 
Scottish  nobleness,  and  of  the  inflexible 
fidelity  of  English  soldiers." 

"  You  live,  illustrious  and  virtuous 
Englishman,"  returned  Wallace,  (t  to  re- 
deem that  honour,  of  which  the  rapacious 
sons  of  England  had  robbed  their  coun- 
try. Go  forth,  therefore,  as  my  con- 
queror ;  for  you  have,  in  this  spot, 
extinguished  that  burning  antipathy  with 
which  the  outraged  heart  of  William 
Wallace,  had  vowed  to  extirpate  every 
Southron  from  off  this  ravaged  land. 
Honour,  brave  earl,  makes  all  men  bre- 
thren; and,  as  a  brother,  I  open  these 
gates  for  you,  to  repass  into  your  country. 
When  there,  if  you  ever  remember  Wil- 
liam Wallace,  let  it  be  as  a  man,  who 
fights,  not  for  conquest,  nor  renown;  but 
to  restore  Scotland  to  her  rights ;  and 
then  to  resign  his  sword  in  peace." 

"  I  shall  remember  you,  Sir  William 
H  2 
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Wallace !"  returned  De  Monthermer  j 
"  and  as  a  pledge  of  it,  you  shall  never 
see  me  again  in  this  country,  till  I  come 
an  ambassador  of  that  peace  for  which  you 
fight.  But,  meanwhile,  in  the  moment  of 
hot  contention  for  the  rights,  which  you 
believe  wrested  from  you,  do  you  remem- 
ber, that  they  have  not  been  so  much  the 
spoil  of  my  royal  father's  ambition,  as  the 
traffic  of  your  own  venal  nobles.  Had  I 
not  believed  that  Scotland  was  unworthy 
of  freedom,  I  should  never  have  appeared 
upon  her  borders :  but  now  that  I  see  she 
has  brave  hearts  within  her,  who,  not  only 
resist  oppression,  but  know  how  to  wield 
power,  I  detest  the  zeal  with  which  I  vo- 
lunteered to  rivet  her  chains.  And  I  re- 
peat, that  never,  again,  shall  my  hostile 
foot  impress  this  land." 

These  sentiments  were  answered,  in  the 
same  spirit  by  his  soldiers.  And  the  Scots, 
following  the  example  of  their  leader, 
treated  them  with  every  kindness.  After 
dispensing  amongst  them  provisions,  and 
appointing  means  to  convey  the  wounded 
in  comfort ;  Wallace  bade  a  cordial  fare- 
well to  the  Earl  of  Gloucester ;  and  his 
men  conducted  their  reconciled  enemies 
16 
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over  the  Tweed.  There  they  parted. 
The  English  bent  their  course  towards 
London,  and  the  Scots  returned  to  their 
victorious  general. 


CHAP.  IX. 

STIRLING. 

THE  happy  effects  of  these  rapid  con- 
quests,  were  soon  apparent.  The  fall  of 
Berwick,  excited  such  a  confidence  in  the 
minds  of  the  neighbouring  chieftains, 
that  every  hour  brought  fresh  recruits  to 
Wallace.  Every  mouth  was  full  of  the 
praises  of  the  young  conqueror ;  every 
eye  was  eager  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his 
person  ;  and,  while  the  men  were  emu- 
lous to  share  his  glory,  the  women,  in 
their  secret  bowers,  put  up  prayers  for 
the  preservation  of  one  so  handsome,  and 
so  brave. 

Amongst  the  many,  of  every  rank  and 
age,  who  hastened  to  pay  their  respects  to 
the  deliverer  of  Berwick,  was  Sir  Richard 
H  3 
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Maitland  of  Thirlestane,  the  StalwartJi 
Knight  of  Lauderdak.  (q) 

Wallace  was  no  sooner  told  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  venerable  chief,  than  he 
set  forth  to  bid  him  welcome.  At  sight 
of  the  champion  of  Scotland,  Sir  Richard 
threw  himself  off  his  horse,  with  a  mili- 
tary grace  that  might  have  become  even 
youthful  years;  and  hastening  towards 
Wallace,  clasped  him  in  his  arms. 

"  Let  me  look  on  thee !"  cried  the  old 
knight;  "  let  me  feast  my  eyes,  on  the 
brave  Scot,  who  again  raises  this  hoary 
head,  so  long  bent  in  shame  for  its  dis- 
honoured country  I"  While  he  spoke,  he 
viewed  Wallace  from  head  to  foot.  "  I 
knew  Sir  Ronald  Crawford,  and  thy  va- 
liant father,*'  continued  he  :  "  O  !  had 
they  lived  to  see  this  day  !  But  the  base 
murder  of  the  one,  thou  hast  nobly 
avenged ;  and  the  honourable  grave  of  the 
other,  on  Loudon  hill,  (r)  thou  wilt  cover 
with  a  monument  of  thine  own  glories. 
Low  are  laid  my  own  children*  in  this 
land  of  strife  ;  but  in  thee,  I  see  a  son  of 
Scotland,  that  is  to  dry  all  our  tears." 

He  embraced  Wallace  again  and  again. 
And,  as  the  veteran's  overflowing  heart* 
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rendered  him  garrulous,  he  expatiated 
on  the  energy  with  which  the  young 
victor  had  pursued  his  conquests  ;  and  pa- 
ralleled them  with  the  brilliant  actions  he 
had  seen  in  his  youth.  While  he  thus 
discoursed,  Wallace  drew  him  towards 
the  castle,  and  there  presented  to  him  the 
two  nephews  of  the  Earl  of  Mar. 

He  paid  some  warm  compliments  to 
Edwin  on  his  early  success  in  the  career 
of  glory;  and  then  turning  to  Murray, 
"  Ay  !"  said  he,  "  it  is  joy  to  me,  to  see 
the  valiant  house  of  Bothwell,  in  the  third 
generation.    Thy  grandfather  and  myself 
were  boys  together,  at  the  coronation  of 
Alexander  the  second  ;  and  that  is  eighty 
years  ago.     Since  then,  what  have  I  not 
seen!  the  death  of  two  noble   Scottish 
kings :   our   blooming  princes,    ravished 
from  us  by  untimely  fates :  the  throne  sold 
to  a  coward;  and,  at  last,  seized  by  a  fo- 
reign power! — Then,  in  my  own  person  ! 
I  have  been  the  father  of  as  brave  and 
beauteous  a  family,  as  ever  blessed  a  pa- 
rent's eye:  — but  they  are  all  torn  from 
me.    Two  of  my  sons,  sleep  on  the  plain 
of  Dunbar ;  my  third,  my  dauntless  Wil- 
liam, since  that  fatal  day  has  been  kept 
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a  prisoner  in  England.  And  my  daugh- 
ters, the  tender  blossoms  of  my  aged 
years  ;  they  grew  around  me,  the  fairest 
lilies  of  the  land:  but  they  too  are  passed 
away.  The  one,  scorning  the  mere 
charms  of  youth,  and  preferring  an  union 
with  a  soul  that  had  long  conversed  with 
superior  regions,  loved  the  sage  of  Ercil- 
down.  But  my  friend  lost  this  rose  of 
his  bosom,  and  I  the  child  of  my  heart, 
ere  she  had  been  a  year  his  wife.  Then 
was  my  last,  and  only  daughter,  married 
to  the  Lord  Mar  ;  and  in  giving  birth  to 
my  dear  Isabella,  she  too  died.  —  Ah,  my 
good  young  knight,  were  it  not  for  that 
sweet  child,  the  living  image  of  her  mo- 
ther, who  in  the  very  spring  of  youth  was 
cropt  and  fell  j  I  should  be  alone  :  —  my 
hoary  head,  would  descend  to  the  grave, 
unwept,  unregretted  !'* 

The  joy  of  the  old  man  having  recalled 
such  melancholy  remembrances,  he  wept 
upon  the  shoulder  of  Edwin  ;  who  had 
drawn  so  near,  that  the  story,  which  was 
begun  to  Murray,  was  ended  to  him.— 
To  give  the  mourning  father  time  to  re- 
cover himself,  Wallace  was  moving  away, 
when  he  was  met  by  Ker,  bringing  infor- 
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mation,  that  a  youth  had  just  arrived,  in 
breathless  haste,  from  Stirling,  with; a 
sealed  packet,  which  he  would  not  deliver 
into  any  hands  but  those  of  Sir  William 
Wallace. — Wallace  requested  his  friends, 
to  show  every  attention  to  the  Lord  of 
Thirlestane,  and  then  withdrew  to  meet 
the  messenger. 

On  his  entering  the  ante-room/  the 
youth  sprung  forwards;  but  suddenly 
checking  himself,  he  stood  as  if  irresolute 
what  to  say. 

"  This  is  Sir  William  Wallace,  young 
man ;"  said  Ker ;  "  deliver  your  em- 
bassy." 

At  these  words,  the  youth  pulled  a 
packet  from  his  bosom,  and  putting  it 
into  the  chief's  hand,  retired  in  confusion. 
Wallace  gave  orders  to  Ker,  to  take  care 
of  him;  and  then  turned  to  inspect  its 
contents.  He  wondered  from  whom  it 
could  come  ;  aware  of  no  Scot  in  Stirling, 
who  would  dare  to  write  to  him,  while 
it  was  possessed  by  the  enemy.  But  not 
losing  a  moment  in  conjecture,  he  broke 
the  seal. 

How  was  he  startled  at  the  first  words! 
and  how  was  every  energy  of  his  heart 
H  5 
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roused  to  redoubled  action,  when  he 
turned  to  the  signature !  The  first  words 
in  the  letter  were  these  :  — 

' '  A  daughter,  trembling  for  the  life  of  her 
father,  presumes  to  address  Sir  William 
Wallace." —  The  signature  was  "  Helen 
Mar." —  He  began  the  letter  again. 

"  A  daughter,  trembling  for  the  life  of 
her  father,  presumes  to  address  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wallace.  You  have  been  his  deli- 
verer, from  the  sword,  from  chains,  and 
from  the  waves.  Refuse  not  to  save  him 
again,  to  whom  you  have  so  often  given 
life;  and  hasten,  brave  Wallace,  to  pre- 
serve the  Earl  of  Mar  from  the  scaffold. 

"  A  cruel  deception,  brought  him  from 
the  isle  of  Bute ;  where  you  imagined 
you  had  left  him  in  security.  Lord 
Aymer  de  Valence,  escaping  a  second 
time  from  your  sword,  fled,  under  covert 
of  the  night,  from  Ayr  to  Stirling. 
Cressingham,  the  rapacious  robber  of  all 
our  castles,  found  in  him  an  apt  coad- 
jutor. They  concerted  how  to  avenge 
the  late  disgraces ;  and  Cressingham, 
eager  to  enrich  himself,  while  he  flattered 
the  resentments  of  his  commander,  sug- 
gested that  you,  Sir  William  Wallace, 
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our  deliverer,  and  their  scourge,  would 
most  easily  be  made  to  feel  through  the 
bosoms  of  your  friends.  They  there- 
fore determined,  by  a  mock  trial,  to  con- 
demn my  father  to  death  :  and  thus, 
while  they  distress  you,  put  themselves 
in  possession  of  his  lands,  with  the  sem- 
blance of  justice. 

"  The  substance  of  this  most  unrighte- 
ous debate,  was  communicated  to  me  by 
De  Valence  himself;  thinking  to  excuse 
his  part  in  the  affair,  by  proving  to  me, 
how  insensible  he  is  to  the  principles 
which  move  a  patriot,  and  a  man  of  ho- 
nour. 

"  Having  learnt  from  some  too  well- 
informed  spy,  that  Lord  Mar  had  retired 
in  peaceful  obscurity  to  Bute,  these  arch- 
enemies to  our  country,  sent  a  body  of 
men,  disguised  as  Scots,  to  Gourock. 
There  they  dispatched  a  messenger  into 
the  island,  to  inform  Lord  Mar,  that  Sir 
William  Wallace  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
frith,  waiting  to  converse  with  him.  My 
noble  father,  unsuspicious  of  treachery, 
hurried  to  the  summons.  Lady  Mar  ac- 
companied him  ;  and  so  both  fell  into  the 
snare. 

H   6 
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"  They  were  brought  prisoners  to  Stir- 
ling, where  another  affliction  awaited 
him:  —  he  was  to  see  his  daughter,  and 
his  sister  in  captivity, 

"  After  I  had  been  betrayed  from  St. 
Fillan's  monastery,  by  the  falsehoods  of 
one  Scottish  knight  \  and  rescued  from 
his  power,  by  the  gallantry  of  another ;  I 
sought  the  protection  of  my  aunt,  Lady 
Ruthven,  who  then  dwelt  at  Alloa  on  the 
banks  of  the  .Forth.  (s)  Her  husband  had 
been  invited  to  Ayr,  by  some  treacherous 
requisition  of  the  governor  Arnulf ;  and 
with  many  other  lords  was  thrown  into 
prison.  Report  says,  bravest  of  men  I 
that  you  have  given  freedom  to  my  be- 
trayed uncle, 

"  The  moment  Lord  Ruthven's  person 
was  secured,  his  estates  were  seized  ;  and 
my  aunt^and  myself  being  found  at  Alloa, 
we  were  carried  prisoners  to  this  city. 
Alas  !  we  had  no  valiant  arm  to  preserve 
us  from  our  enemies  1  —  Lady  Ruthven's 
first-born  son,  was  slain  in  the  fatal  day 
of  Dunbar  ;  and  in  terror  of  the  like  fate, 
she  has  placed  her  eldest  surviving  boy 
in  a  convent. 

"  Some  days  after  our  arrival,  my  dear 
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father  was  brought  to  Stirling.  Though  a 
captive  in  the  town,  I  was  not  then  con- 
fined to  any  closer  durance  than  the  walls. 
While  he  was  yet  passing  through  the 
streets,  rumour  told  my  aunt,  that  the 
Scottish  lord  then  leading  to  prison,  was 
her  beloved  brother.  She  flew  to  me,  in 
an  agony,  to  tell  me  the  dreadful  tidings. 
I  heard  no  more,  saw  no  more,  till,  having 
rushed  into  the  streets,  and  bursting 
through  every  obstacle  of  crowd  and  sol- 
diers, I  found  myself  clasped  in  my  fa- 
ther's arms  —  in  his  shackled  arms  !  — 
What  a  moment  was  that !  Where  was 
Sir  William  Wallace  in  that  hour?  Where 
the  brave  unknown  knight,  who  had 
sworn  to  me  to  seek  my  father,  and  de- 
fend him  with  his  life  ?  —  Both  were  ab- 
sent, and  he  was  in  chains. 

"  My  grief  and  distraction  baffled  the 
attempts  of  the  guards  to  part  us  :  and 
what  became  of  me,  I  know  not,  till  I 
found  myself  lying  on  a  couch,  attended 
by  many  women,  and  supported  by  my 
aunt.  When  I  had  recovered  to  lamen- 
tation, and  to  tears,  my  aunt  told  me,  I 
was  in  the  apartments  of  the  Deputy 
Warden.  He,  with  Cressingham,  having 
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gone  out  to  meet  the  man  they  had  so 
basely  drawn  into  their  toils,  De  Valence, 
himself,  saw  the  struggles  of  paternal  af- 
fection contending  against  the  men  who 
would  have  torn  a  senseless  daughter  from 
his  arms  ;  and  yet,  merciless  man  !  he 
separated  us ;  and  sent  me,  with  my  aunt, 
a  prisoner  to  his  house. 

"  The  next  day,  a  packet  was  put  into 
my  aunt's  hands,  containing  a  few  pre- 
cious lines  from  my  father  to  me  ;  also  a 
letter  from  the  Countess  to  Lady  Ruth- 
ven,  full  of  your  goodness  to  her,  and  to 
my  father  ;  and  narrating  the  cruel  man- 
ner in  which  they  had  been  ravished  from 
the  asylum  in  which  you  had  placed 
them.  She  then  said,  that  could  she  find 
means  of  apprizing  you  of  the  danger  in 
which  she  and  her  husband,  are  now  in- 
volved, she  would  be  sure  of  a  second 
rescue.  Whether  she  have  ever  found 
these  means,  I  know  not ;  for  all  com- 
munication between  us,  since  the  deli- 
very of  that  letter,  has  been  rendered  im- 
practicable. The  messenger  that  brought 
the  packet,  was  a  good  Southron,  who 
had  been  won  by  Lady  Mar's  entreaties. 
But  on  his  quitting  our  apartments,  he 
16 
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was  seized  by  a  servant  of  De  Valence  ; 
and  the  same  day  put  publicly  to  death  ; 
to  intimidate  all  others,  from  the  like 
compassion  to  the  sufferings  of  unhappy 
Scotland.  Oh  !  Sir  William  Wallace,  will 
not  your  sword  at  last  reach  these  men  of 
blood ! 

"  But  to  return.  Earl  de  Valence  com- 
pelled my  aunt  to  yield  the  packet  to 
him.  We  had  already  read  it,  therefore 
did  not  regret  it  on  that  head  ;  but  feared 
the  information  it  might  give  relative  to 
you.  In  consequence  of  this  circum- 
stance, I  was  made  a  close  prisoner.  But 
captivity  could  have  no  terrors  for  me,  did 
it  not  divide  me  from  my  father.  And, 
grief  on  grief!  what  words  have  I  to 
write  it  ?  they  have  CONDEMNED  HIM  TO 
DIE  !  That  fatal  letter  of  my  step-mo- 
ther's, was  brought  out  against  him  ; 
and,  as  your  adherent,  Sir  William  Wal- 
lace, they  have  sentenced  him  to  lose  his 
head. 

"  I  have  knelt  to  Earl  de  Valence  ;  I 
have  implored  my  father's  life  at  his 
hands  ;  but  to  no  purpose.  He  tells  me, 
that  Cressingham,  at  his  side ;  and 
Ormsby,  by  letters  from  Scone  j  declare 
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it  necessary,  that  an  execution  of  conse- 
quence must  be  made,  to  appal  the  dis- 
contented Scots  ;  and,  that  as  no  lord  is 
more  esteemed  in  Scotland  than  the  Earl 
of  Mar,  he  must  be  the  sacrifice! 

"  Hasten  then,  my  father's  preserver, 
and  friend  !  hasten  to  save  him  !  —  Oh, 
fly,  for  the  sake  of  the  country  he  loves  : 
for  the  sake  of  the  hapless  beings  depend- 
ant on  his  protection  !  —  I  shall  be  on 
my  knees,  till  I  hear  your  trumpet  before 
the  walls  ;  for  in  you,  and  heaven,  now 
rest  all  the  hopes  of  Helen  Mar." 

A  cold  dew  stood  on  the  limbs  of 
Wallace,  as  he  closed  the  letter.  It  might 
be  too  late  ?  The  sentence  was  passed 
on  the  Earl,  and  his  executioners  were 
prompt  as  cruel :  the  axe  might  already 
have  fallen  ! 

He  called  to  Ker,  for  the  messenger  to 
be  brought  in.  He  entered.  Wallace 
inquired,  how  long  he  had  been  from  Stir- 
ling. "  Only  thirty-four  hours ;"  re- 
plied the  youth  ;  adding,  that  he  had  tra- 
velled night  and  day,  for  fear  the  news 
of  the  risings  in  Annandale,  and  the 
taking  of  Berwick,  should  precipitate  the 
Earl's  death. 
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"  I  accompany  you  this  instant,"  cried 
Wallace.  "  Ker,  see  that  the  troops  get 
under  arms."  As  he  spoke,  he  turned  into 
the  room,  where  he  had  left  the  knight  of 
Thirlestane. 

"  Sir  Richard  Maitland,"  said  he,  wil- 
ling to  avoid  exciting  his  alarm  ;  "  there 
is  more  work  for  us  at  Stirling.  Lord 
Aymer  de  Valence  has  again  escaped  the 
death  we  thought  had  overtaken  him; 
and  is  now  in  that  citadel.  —  I  have  just 
received  a  summons  thither,  which  I 
must  obey."  At  these  words,  Sir  Roger 
Kirkpatrick  gave  a  shout,  and  rushed 
from  the  apartment.  Wallace  looked  after 
him  for  a  moment,  and  then  continued  — * 
"  Follow  us  with  your  prayers,  Sir  Rich- 
ard j  and  I  shall  not  despair  of  sending 
blessed  tidings,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Lauder." 

"  What  has  happened  ?"  inquired 
Murray,  who  saw  that  something  more 
than  the  escape  of  De  Valence,  had  been 
imparted  to  his  general. 

"  We  must  spare  this  good  old  man," 
returned  he,  "  and  have  him  conducted 
to  his  home,  before  I  declare  it  publicly  j 
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but  the  Earl  of  Mar  is  again  a  prisoner, 
and  in  Stirling." 

Murray,  who  instantly  comprehended 
his  uncle's  danger,  speeded  the  departure 
of  Sir  Richard  ;  and,  as  Wallace  held  his 
stirrup,  the  chief  laid  his  hand  on  his 
head  and  blessed  him  :  "  The  seer  of  Er- 
cildown,  is  too  ill  to  bring  his  benediction 
himself,  but  1  breath  it  over  this  heroic 
brow !"  Wallace  bowed  his  head  in  si- 
lence ;  and  the  bridle  being  in  the  hand 
of  Lord  Andrew,  he  led  the  horse  out  of 
the  eastern  gate  of  the  town  5  where, 
taking  leave  of  the  veteran  knight,  he 
turned  on  his  way  ;  and  soon  rejoined  his 
commander,  whom  he  found  in  the  midst 
of  his  chieftains. 

He  had  informed  them,  of  the  Earl  of 
Mar's  danger  ;  and  the  policy,  as  well  as 
justice,  of  rescuing  so  powerful,  and  pa- 
triotic a  nobleman,  from  the  threatened 
execution.  Lord  Ruthven  needed  no  ar- 
guments, to  precipitate  him  to  the  rescue 
of  his  brother,  and  his  wife ;  and  the 
anxieties  of  the  affectionate  Edwin  were 
all  awake,  when  he  knew  that  his  mother 
was  a  prisoner.  Lord  Andrew  smiled 
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proudly,  when  he  returned  his  cousin's 
letter  to  Wallace  :  "  We  shall  have  the 
rogue  on  the  nail  yet;"  cried  he;  "  ray 
uncle's  brave  head,  is  not  ordained  to 
fall  by  the  stroke  of  such  a  coward !" 

"  So  I  believe  :"  replied  Wallace,  and 
then  turning  to  Lord  DundafT;  "  My 
lord,"  said  he,  "  I  leave  you  governor  of 
Berwick." 

The  veteran  warrior  grasped  Wallace's 
hand.  —  "  To  be  your  representative  in 
this  fortress,  is  the  proudest  station  this 
war-worn  frame  hath  ever  filled.  —  My 
son,  must  be  my  representative  with  you 
in  the  field."  He  waved  Sir  John  Gra- 
ham towards  him  ;  the  young  knight  ad- 
vanced ;  and  Lord  Dundaff,  placing  his 
son's  hands  upon  his  target,  continued, 
"  Swear,  that  as  this  defends  the  body, 
you  will  ever  strive  to  cover  Scotland 
from  her  enemies  ;  and  that  from  this 
hour,  you  will  be  the  faithful  friend  and 
follower  of  Sir  William  Wallace !" 

"  I  swear,"  returned  Graham,  kissing 
the  (l)  shield.  —  Wallace  pressed  his 
hand  :  c<  I  have  brothers  around  me, 
rather  than  what  the  world  calls  friends  ! 
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And  with  such  valour,  such  fidelity  to 
aid  me,  can  I  be  otherwise  than  a  vic- 
tor ?" 

Edwin,  who  stood  near  this  rite  of 
generous  enthusiasm,  softly  whispered  to 
Wallace,  as  he  turned  towards  his  troops  ; 
"  But  amongst  all  these  brothers,  cease 
not  to  remember  Edwin  —  the  youngest, 
and  the  least.  —  Ah,  my  beloved  general, 
what  Jonathan  was  to  David,  I  would  be 
to  thee !" 

Wallace  looked  on  him,  with  penetrat- 
ing tenderness ;  his  heart  was  suddenly 
wrung  by  a  recollection,  which  the  words 
of  Edwin  had  recalled.  "  But  thy  love, 
Edwin  !  passes  not  the  love  of  woman  !" — 
"  But  it  equals  it,"  replied  he  ;  "  what 
has  been  done  for  thee,  I  would  do ;  only 
love  me,  as  David  did  Jonathan,  and  I 
shall  be  the  happiest  of  the  happy."  — 
"  Be  happy  then,  dear  boy  !"  answered 
Wallace  ;  "  for  all  that  ever  beat  in  hu- 
man breast,  for  friend  or  brother  lives  in 
my  heart  for  thee." 

At  that  moment  Sir  John  Graham  re- 
joined them  ;  and  some  other  captains 
coming  up,  Wallace  made  the  proper 
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military  dispositions,  and  every  man 
took  his  station  at  the  head  of  his  di- 
vision. 

Until  the  men  had  marched  far  beyond 
the  chance  of  rumours  reaching  Thir- 
lestane,  they  were  not  informed  of  the 
Earl  of  Mar's  danger.  They  conceived 
their  present  errand,  was  the  re-capture 
of  De  Valence.  "  But  at  a  proper  mo- 
ment/' said  Wallace,  "  they  shall  know 
the  whole  truth  :  for,"  added  he,  "  as  it 
is  a  law  of  equity,  that  what  concerns  all, 
should  be  approved  by  all  ;  and  that 
common  dangers,  should  be  repelled  by 
united  efforts ;  the  people  who  follow 
our  standards,  not  as  hirelings,  but  with 
willing  spirits,  ought  to  know  our  reasons 
for  requiring  their  services." 

"  They  who  follow  you,"  said  Gra- 
ham, "  have  too  much  confidence  in 
their  leader,  to  require  any  reasons  for 
his  movements." 

"  It  is  to  place  that  confidence  on  a 
sure  foundation,  my  brave  friends,"  re- 
turned Wallace,  "  that  I  explain,  what 
there  is  no  just  reason  to  conceal.  Should 
policy  ever  compel  me  to  strike  a  blow, 
without  previously  telling  my  agents 
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wherefore,  I  should  then  draw  upon  their 
faith  ;  and  expect  that  confidence  in  my 
honour  and  arms,  which  I  now  place  on 
their  discretion  and  fidelity.5' 

Exordiums  were  not  requisite,  to  nerve 
every  limb,  and  to  strengthen  every  heart, 
in  the  toilsome  journey.  Mountains  were 
climbed,  vast  plains  traversed,  rivers 
forded,  and  precipices  crossed,  without 
one  man  in  the  ranks,  lingering  on  his 
steps,  or  dropping  his  head  upon  his 
pike,  to  catch  a  moment's  slumber. 
Those  who  had  fought  with  Wallace, 
longed  to  redouble  their  fame  under 
his  command  ;  and  they  who  had  re- 
cently embraced  his  standard,  panted 
with  a  virtuous  ambition  to  rival  these 
first-born  in  arms. 

Sir  Roger  Kirkpatrick  had  been  the 
first  to  fly  to  arms,  on  the  march  to  Stir, 
ling  being  mentioned  ;  and  when  Wallace 
stood  forward,  to  declare  that  rest  should 
be  dispensed  with  till  Stirling  fell  ;  full 
of  a  fierce  joy,  the  ardent  knight  darted 
over  every  obstacle  to  reach  his  aim.  He 
flew  to  the  van  of  his  troops,  and  hailing 
them  forward :  "  Come  on  !"  cried  he, 
"  and  in  the  blood  of  Cressingham,  let 
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us  for  ever  sink  King  Edward's  Scottish 
crown." 

The  shouts  of  the  men,  who  seemed  to 
drink  in  the  spirit  that  blazed  from  Kirk- 
Patrick's  eyes,  made  the  echoes  of  Lam- 
mermuir  ring  with  a  strange  noise.  It 
was  the  voice  of  liberty.  Leaping  every 
bound,  the  eager  van  led  the  way ; 
and,  with  prodigious  perseverance,  drag- 
ging their  war-machines  in  the  rear, 
the  rest  pressed  on,  till  they  reached  the 
Carron  side.  At  the  moment  the  foanu 
ing  steed  of  Wallace,  smoking  with  the 
labours  of  a  long  and  rapid  march,  was 
plunging  into  the  stream  to  take  the 
ford,  Ker  snatched  the  bridle  of  the 
horse  : —  "  My  lord,"  cried  he,  "  a  man 
on  full  speed  from  Douglas  castle,  has 
brought  this  packet." 

In  his  march  from  Ayr,  Wallace  had 
left  Sir  Eustace  Maxwell  governor  of 
that  castle,  and  Monteith  as  his  lieu- 
tenant. 

Wallace  opened  the  packet,  and  read 
as  follows  :  — 

"  The  patriots  in  Annandale  have  been 
beaten  by  Lord  de  Warenne.  And  Sir 
John  Monteith  (who  volunteered  to  head 
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them),  is  taken  prisoner  with  twelve  hun- 
dred men. 

"  Earl  de  Warenne  comes,  to  resume 
the  arrogant  title  of  Lord  Warden  of 
Scotland;  and  therefore,  to  relieve  his 
deputy,  Aymer  de  Valence,  who  is  re- 
called to  take  possession  of  the  lordship 
of  Pembroke.  In  pursuance  of  his 
usurping  commission,  the  Earl  is  now 
marching  rapidly  towards  the  Lothians, 
in  the  hope  of  intercepting  you  in  your 
progress. 

"  Thanks  to  the  information  you  send 
us  of  your  movements,  for  our  being 
enabled  to  apprise  you  of  this  danger  !  I 
should  have  attempted  to  have  checked 
the  Southron,  by  annoying  his  flanks, 
had  not  his  numbers  rendered  such  an 
enterprise,  on  my  part,  hopeless.  But 
his  aim,  being  to  come  up  with  you  ;  if 
you  beat  him  in  the  van,  we  shall  have 
him  in  the  rear ;  and  he  must  be  sur- 
rounded and  cut  to  pieces.  Surely  the 
tree  you  planted  in  Dumbarton,  is  not 
now  to  be  blasted  ! — Ever  my  General's, 
and  Scotland's  true  servant, 

"  Eustace  Maxwell." 

"  What  answer  ?"  inquired  Ker. 
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Wallace  hastily  engraved  with  his  dag- 
ger's  point,  upon  his  gauntlet,  "  Revires- 
co  !  (u)  —  My  sun  is  above  ?"  and  desir- 
ing it  might  be  given  to  the  messenger, 
to  carry  to  Sir  Eustace  Maxwell,  he  re- 
fixed  himself  in  his  saddle  and  spurred 
over  the  Carron. 

The  moon  was  near  her  meridian,  as  the 
wearied  troops  halted  on  the  deep  sha- 
dows of  the  Carse  of  Stirling.  All  around 
them  was  desolation  :  the  sword,  and  the 
fire,  had  been  there  :  not  in  declared 
warfare,  but  under  the  darkness  of  mid- 
night, and  impelled  by  rapacity  or  wan- 
tonness ;  —  hence  from  the  base  of  the 
rock,  even  to  the  foot  of  the  Clackman- 
nan hills,  all  lay  a  smoking  wilderness. 

An  hour's  rest,  was  sufficient  to  re- 
store every  exhausted  power  to  the  limbs 
of  the  determined  followers  of  Wallace. 
And,  as  the  morning  dawned,  the  senti- 
nels on  the  ramparts  of  the  town,  were 
not  only  surprised  to  see  a  host  below  j 
but  that  part,  by  the  most  indefatigable 
labour,  had  not  only  passed  the  ditch, 
but  having  gained  the  counterscarp,  had 
fixed  their  moveable  towers ;  and  were  at 
that  instant  overlooking  the  highest  bas- 
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tions.  The  mangonels,  and  petraries, 
and  other  implements  for  battering  walls ; 
and  the  ballista,  with  every  efficient 
means  of  throwing  missive  weapons, 
were  ready  to  discharge  their  artillery 
upon  the  heads  of  the  besieged. 

At  a  sight  so  unexpected,  which  seem- 
ed to  have  arisen  out  of  the  earth  like  an 
exhalation,  (with  such  silence,  and  expe- 
dition, had  the  Scottish  operations  been 
commenced)  the  Southrons,  struck  with 
dread,  fled  a  moment  from  the  walls  ;  but 
immediately  recovering  their  presence  of 
mind,  they  returned,  and  discharged  a 
cloud  of  arrows  upon  their  assailants. 
A  messenger,  meanwhile,  was  sent  into 
the  citadel,  to  apprise  De  Valence, 
and  the  governor  Cressingham,  of  the 
assault.  The  interior  gates,  now  sent 
forth  thousands  to  the  walls  :  but  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers  which  ap- 
proached, the  greater  was  the  harvest  of 
death  prepared  for  the  terrible  arm  of 
Wallace  ;  whose  tremendous  war-wolfs, 
throwing  prodigious  stones  ;  and  lighter 
springalls,  casting  forth  brazen  darts, 
swept  away  file  after  file  of  the  reinforce- 
ments. It  grieved  the  noble  heart  of  the 
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Scottish  commander,  to  see  so  many 
valiant  men  urged  to  inevitable  destruc- 
tion ;  but  still  they  advanced  ;  and  that 
his  own  might  be  preserved,  they  must 
fall.  To  shorten  the  bloody  contest,  his 
direful  weapons  were  worked  with  re- 
doubled energy  ;  and  so  mortal  a  shower 
fell,  that  the  heavens  seemed  to  rain 
iron.  The  crushed,  and  stricken  enemy, 
shrinking  under  the  mighty  tempest, 
forsook  their  ground. 

The  ramparts  deserted,  Wallace 
sprung  from  his  tower,  upon  the  walls. 
At  that  moment,  De  Valence  opened 
one  of  the  gates  ;  and,  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  body,  charged  the  nearest 
Scots.  A  good  soldier  is  never  taken 
unawares,  and  Murray  and  Graham 
were  prepared  to  receive  him.  Furiously 
driving  him  to  a  retrograde  motion,  they 
forced  him  back  upon  the  troops  in  the 
town.  But  there,  all  was  confusion ; 
Wallace,  with  his  resolute  followers,  had 
already  put  Cressingham,  and  his  legions 
to  flight ;  and,  closely  pursued  by  Kirk- 
patrick,  they  threw  themselves  into  the 
castle;  meanwhile,  the  victorious  com- 
mander-in-chief  surrounded  the  amazed 
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De  Valence  ;  who,  caught  in  double 
toils,  called  to  his  men,  to  fight  for  their 
King  to  the  latest  gasp. 

The  brave  fellows  too  strictly  obeyed  : 
and  while  they  fell  on  all  sides,  he  sup- 
ported them  with  a  courage,  which  horror 
of  Wallace's  vengeance,  for  his  grandfa- 
ther's death,  and  the  attempt  on  his  own 
life  in  the  hall  at  Dumbarton,  rendered 
desperate.  At  last  he  encountered  the 
conquering  chief,  arm  to  arm.  Great  was 
the  dread  of  De  Valence,  at  this  meeting : 
but  as  death  was  now  all  he  saw  before 
him,  he  resolved,  if  he  must  die,  that  the 
soul  of  his  enemy  should  attend  him  to 
the  other  world. 

He  fought ;  not  with  the  steady  valour 
of  a  warrior,  determined  to  vanquish,  or  to 
die  ;  but  with  the  fury  of  despair  ;  with 
the  violence  of  a  hyena,  thirsting  for  the 
blood  of  her  opponent.  Drunk  with  rage, 
he  made  a  desperate  plunge  at  the  heart 
of  Wallace  ;  a  plunge,  armed  with  exe- 
crations, and  all  his  strength :  but  his 
sword  missed  its  aim,  and  entered  the 
side  of  a  youth,  who,  at  that  moment,  had 
thrown  himself  before  his  general.  Wal- 
lace saw  where  the  deadly  blow  fell  j  and 
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instantly  closing  on  the  Earl  —  with  a 
vengeance  in  his  eyes,  which  reminded 
his  now  determined  victim,  of  the  horrid 
vision  he  had  seen  in  the  burning  Barns 
of  Ayr,  —  with  one  grasp  of  his  arm, 
the  incensed  chief  hurled  him  to  the 
ground;  and  setting  his  foot  upon  his 
breast,  would  have  buried  his  dagger 
there,  had  not  De  Valence,  dropped  his 
uplifted  sword,  and  with  horror  in  every 
feature,  raised  his  clasped  hands  in 
speechless  supplication. 

Wallace  suspended  the  blow,  and  De 
Valence  exclaimed,  "  My  life  !  this  once 
again  gallant  Wallace !  by  your  hopes  of 
heaven,  grant  me  mercy  !" 

Wallace  looked  on  the  trembling  re- 
creant, with  a  glance,  which,  had  he  pos- 
sessed the  soul  of  a  man,  would  have 
made  him  grasp  at  death,  rather  than  de- 
serve a  second.  c<  And  hast  thou  escaped 
me  again  :"  cried  Wallace  ;  then  turning 
his  indignant  eyes  from  the  abject  Earl, 
to  his  bleeding  friend,  "  I  yield  him  his 
life,  Edwin,  and  you,  perhaps,  are  slain  ?" 

"  Forget  not  your  own  bright  principle, 
to  avenge  me  j"  said  Edwin,  gently  smil- 
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ing  :  "  he  has  only  wounded  me.  But 
you  are  safe,  and  I  hardly  feel  a  smart." 

Wallace  replaced  his  dagger  in  his 
girdle.  "  Rise,  Lord  De  Valence  :  it  is 
my  honour,  not  my  will,  that  grants  your 
life.  You  threw  away  your  arms  !  I  can- 
not strike  even  a  murderer,  who  bares  his 
breast.  I  give  you  that  mercy,  you  de- 
nied to  nineteen,  unoffending,  defenceless 
old  men  ;  whose  hoary  heads,  your  ruth- 
less axe,  brought  with  blood  to  the  ground. 
Let  memory  be  the  sword,  I  have  with- 
held I" 

While  he  spoke,  De  Valence  had  risen, 
and  stood,  conscience-struck,  before  the 
majestic  mien  of  Wallace.  There  was 
something  in  this  denunciation,  that 
sounded  like  the  irreversible  decree  of  a 
divinity ;  and  the  condemned  wretch 
quaked  beneath  the  threat,  while  he 
panted  for  revenge. 

The  whole  of  the  survivors  in  De  Va- 
lence's train,  having  surrendered  them- 
selves when  their  leader  fell ;  in  a  few 
minutes,  Wallace  was  surrounded  by  his 
chieftains,  bringing  in  the  colours,  and 
the  swords  of  their  prisoners. 
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"  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay,"  said  he,  to 
a  brave  and  courteous  knight,  who  had 
joined  him  in  the  Lothians ;  "  I  confide 
Earl  de  Valence,  to  your  care.  See  that 
he  is  strongly  guarded  j  and  has  every 
respect,  according  to  the  honour  of  him 
to  whom  I  commit  this  charge." 

The  town  was  now  in  possession  of 
the  Scots  ;  and  Wallace,  having  sent  off 
the  captive  Southrons  to  safe  quarters, 
reiterated  his  persuasions  to  Edwin,  to 
leave  the  ground,  and  submit  his  wounds 
to  the  surgeon.  —  "  No,  no,"  replied  he; 
"  the  same  hand  that  gave  me  this,  in- 
flicted  a  worse  on  my  general  at  Dumbar- 
ton :  he  kept  the  field  then  ;  and  shall  I 
retire  now,  and  disgrace  my  example? 
No,  my  brother ;  you  would  not  have  me 
so  disprove  my  kindred  !" 

"  Do  as  you  will ;"  answered  Wallace, 
with  a  grateful  smile  ;  "so  that  you  pre- 
serve a  life,  that  must  never  again  be 
risked  to  save  mine.  While  it  is  neces- 
sary for  me  to  live,  my  Almighty  Captain 
will  shield  me :  but  when  his  word  goes 
forth,  that  I  shall  be  recalled,  it  will  not 
be  in  the  power  of  friendship,  nor  of 
hosts,  to  turn  the  steel  from  my  breast, 
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Therefore,  dearest  Edwin,  throw  not 
yourself  away,  in  defending  what  is  in 
the  hands  of  Heaven,  to  be  lent,  or  to 
be  withdrawn  at  will." 

Edwin  bowed  his  modest  head ;  and 
having  suffered  a  balsam  to  be  poured 
into  his  wound,  braced  his  brigandine 
over  his  breast ;  and  was  again  at  the  side 
of  his  friend,  just  as  he  had  joined  Kirk- 
patrick  before  the  citadel.  The  gates 
were  firmly  closed :  and  the  dismayed 
Cressingham  was  panting  behind  its  walls, 
as  Wallace  commanded  the  parley  to  be 
sounded.  Afraid  of  trusting  himself 
within  arrow-shot  of  an  enemy,  who  he 
believed  conquered  by  witchcraft,  the 
terrified  governor  sent  his  lieutenant 
upon  the  walls,  to  answer  the  summons. 

The  herald  of  the  Scots  demanded  the 
immediate  surrender  of  the  place.  Cres- 
singham was  at  that  instant  informed  by 
a  messenger,  who  had  arrived  too  late  the 
preceding  night  to  be  allowed  to  disturb 
his  slumbers,  that  De  Warenne  was  ap- 
proaching with  an  immense  army.  In- 
flated with  new  confidence,  he  mounted 
the  wall  himself,  and  in  haughty  language 
returned  for  answer,  That  he  would fall 
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under  the  towers  of  the  citadel,  before  he 
would  surrender  to  a  Scottish  rebel.  "  And 
as  an  example  of  the  fate,  which  such  a 
delinquent  merits,"  continued  he,  "  I 
will  change  the  milder  sentence  passed 
on  Lord  Mar,  and  immediately  hang 
him,  and  all  his  family,  on  these  walls,  in 
sight  of  your  insurgent  army." 

"  Then,"  cried  the  herald,  "  thus  says 
Sir  William  Wallace  — If  even  one  hair  on 
the  heads  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  his  fa- 
mily, fall  with  violence  to  the  ground ; 
every  Southron  soul,  who  has  this  day 
surrendered  to  the  Scottish  arms,  shall 
lose  his  head  by  the  axe.'* 

"  We  are  used  to  the  blood  gf  traitors ;" 
cried  Cressingham  ;  "  and  mind  not  its 
scent.  But  the  army  of  Earl  de  Warenne 
is  at  hand  :  and  it  is  at  the  peril  of  all  your 
necks,  for  the  rebel,  your  master,  to  put 
his  threat  in  execution.  Withdraw,  or 
you  shall  see  the  dead  bodies  of  Donald 
Mar,  and  his  family,  fringing  these  battle- 
ments ;  for  no  terms  do  we  keep  with 
man,  woman,  or  child,  who  is  linked 
with  treason  !" 

At  these  words,  an  arrow  winged  from 
a  hand  behind  Cressingham,  flew  directly 
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to  the  unvisored  face  of  Wallace  :  but  it 
struck  too  high,  and,  ringing  against  his 
helmet,  fell  to  the  ground. 

"  Treachery !"  resounded  from  every 
Scottish  lip  ;  while  indignant  at  so  villan- 
ous  a  rupture  of  the  parley,  every  bow 
was  drawn  to  the  head  ;  and  a  flight  of 
arrows,  armed  with  retribution,  flew  to- 
wards the  battlements.  All  hands  were 
now  at  work,  to  bring  the  towers  to  the 
wall ;  and  mounting  on  them,  while  the 
archers,  by  their  rapid  showers,  drove 
the  men  from  the  ramparts,  soldiers  be- 
low, with  pick-axes,  dug  into  the  wall, 
to  make  a  breach. 

Cressingjiam  began  to  fear,  that  his 
boasted  auxiliaries  might  arrive  too  late  ; 
but  determining  to  gain  time  at  least,  he 
shot  flights  of  darts,  and  large  stones, 
from  a  thousand  engines  ;  also  discharged 
burning  combustibles  over  the  ramparts, 
in  hopes  of  setting  fire  to  the  enemy's 
attacking  machines. 

But  all  his  promptitude  proved  of  no 
effect.  The  walls  were  giving  way  in  parts; 
and  Wallace  was  mounting  by  scaling 
ladders,  and  clasping  the  parapets  with 
bridges  from  his  towers.  Driven  to  ex- 
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tremity,  Cressingham  resolved  to  try 
the  attachment  of  the  Scots  for  Lord 
Mar ;  and  even  at  the  moment  when 
their  chief  had  seized  the  barbican,  and 
outer  ballium,  this  sanguinary  politician 
ordered  the  imprisoned  Earl  to  be  brought 
out  upon  the  wall  of  the  inner  ballia. 
A  rope  was  round  his  neck,  with  one 
end  run  through  a  groove,  which  pro- 
jected from  the  nearest  tower. 

At  this  sight,  horror  froze  the  ardent 
blood  of  Wallace.  But  the  intrepid  Earl, 
descrying  his  friend  on  the  ladder  which 
would  soon  carry  him  to  the  summit  of 
the  battlement,  exclaimed,  "  Do  not 
hesitate  !  Let  not  my  span  of  life,  stand 
between  my  country,  and  this  glorious 
victory  !" 

"  Execute  the  sentence !"  cried  the 
infuriate  Cressingham. 

At  these  words,  Murray  and  Edwin  pre- 
cipitated themselves  upon  the  ramparts, 
and  mowed  down  all  before  them,  in  a 
direction  towards  their  uncle.  The  lieu- 
tenant who  held  the  cord,  aware  of  the 
impolicy  of  the  cruel  mandate,  hesitated 
to  fulfil  it ;  and  now  fearing  a  rescue  from 
the  impetuous  Scots,  hurried  his  victim  off 
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the  works,  back  to  his  prison.  Meanwhile, 
Cressingham,  perceiving  that  all  would  be 
lost,  should  he  suffer  the  enemy  to  gain 
this  wall  also,  sent  such  numbers  upon 
those  who  had  followed  the  cousins,  that, 
overcoming  some,  and  repelling  others, 
they  threw  Murray,  with  a  sudden  shock, 
over  the  ramparts.  Edwin  was  surround- 
ed ;  and  his  successful  adversaries  were 
bearing  him  off,  struggling  and  bleeding, 
when  Wallace,  springing  like  a  lioness 
on  the  hunters  carrying  away  her  yxmng, 
rushed  in  singly  amongst  them.  He 
seized  Edwin  ;  and  while  his  falchion 
flashed  terrible  threatenings  in  their  eyes, 
with  a  backward  step,  he  fought  his  pas- 
sage to  one  of  the  wooden  towers  he  had 
fastened  to  the  wall. 

Cressingham,  being  wounded  in  the 
head,  commanded  a  parley  to  be  sounded. 

"  We  have  already  taken  Lord  de  Va- 
lence, and  his  host,  prisoners,"  returned 
Wallace ;  "  and  we  grant  you  no  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  till  you  deliver  up  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  and  his  family ;  and  sur- 
render the  castle  into  our  hands." 

"  Think  not,  proud  boaster !"  cried 
the  herald  of  Cressingham,  "  that  we  ask 
a  parley,  to  conciliate.  It  was  to  tell 
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you,  that  if  you  do  not  draw  off  directly, 
not  only  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  his  family, 
but  every  Scottish  prisoner  within  these 
walls,  shall  perish  in  your  sight.'* 

While  he  yet  spoke,  the  Southrons  ut- 
tered a  great  shout.  And  the  Scots  look- 
ing up,  beheld  several  high  poles  erected 
on  the  roof  of  the  keep  ;  and  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  as  before,  was  led  forward.  But  he 
seemed  no  longer  the  bold  and  tranquil 
patriot.  He  was  surrounded  by  shrieking 
female  forms,  clinging  to  his  knees;  and 
his  trembling  hands  were  lifted  to  heaven, 
as  if  imploring  its  pity. 

"  Stop  !"  cried  Wallace,  in  a  voice 
whose  thundering  mandate  rung  from 
tower  to  tower.  "  The  instant  he  dies, 
Lord  Aymer  de  Valence  shall  perish." 

He  had  only  to  make  the  sign  :  and  in  a 
few  minutes  that  nobleman  appeared,  be- 
tween Ramsay  and  Kirkpatrick.  "  Earl," 
exclaimed  Wallace,  "  though  I  granted 
your  life  in  the  field  with  reluctance,  yet 
here  I  am  ashamed  to  put  it  in  danger. 
But  your  own  people  compel  me.  Look 
on  that  spectacle !  A  venerable  father, 
in  the  midst  of  his  family ;  he,  and  they, 
doomed  to  an  ignominious,  and  instant 
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death,  unless  I  betray  my  country,  and 
abandon  these  walls!  Were  I  weak 
enough  to  purchase  their  lives  at  such  an 
expense,  they  could  not  survive  that  dis- 
grace. But  that  they  shall  not  die,  while 
I  have  power  to  preserve  them,  is  my  re- 
solve, and  my  duty  !  —  Life,  then,  for 
life  :  yours,  for  this  family  !" 

Wallace,  directing  his  voice  towards 
the  keep ;  "  The  moment/'  cried  he, 
"  in  which  that  vile  cord,  presses  too 
closely  on  the  neck  of  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
or  of  any  of  his  blood,  the  axe  shall 
sever  the  head  of  Lord  De  Valence  from 
his  body." 

De  Valence  was  now  seen  on  the  top 
of  one  of  the  besieging  towers.  He  was 
pale  as  death.  He  trembled;  but  not 
with  dismay  only ;  ten  thousand  varying 
emotions  tore  his  breast.  To  be  thus  set 
up  as  a  monument  of  his  own  defeat ;  to 
be  threatened  with  execution,  by  an 
enemy  he  had  contemned ;  to  be  ex- 
posed to  such  indignities,  by  the  unthink- 
ing ferocity  of  his  colleague ;  filled  him 
with  such  contending  passions  of  revenge, 
against  friends  and  foes,  that  he  forgot 
the  present  fear  of  death,  in  turbulent 
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wishes  to  deprive  of  life,  all   by  whom 
he  suffered. 

Cressingham  became  alarmed,  on  see- 
ing the  retaliating  menace  of  Wallace, 
brought  so  directly  before  his  view :  and 
dreading  the  vengeance  of  De  Valence's 
powerful  family ;  he  ordered  a  herald  to 
say,  that  if  Wallace  would  draw  off  his 
troops  to  the  outer  ballium,  until  evening, 
the  Lord  Mar,  and  his  family,  should  be 
taken  from  their  perilous  situation  ;  and 
he  would  consider  on  terms  of  surrender. 

Aware  that  Cressingham  only  wanted 
to  gain  time,  until  De  Warenne  should 
arrive ;  Wallace  determined  to  foil  him 
with  his  own  weapons,  and  make  the 
gaining  of  the  castle,  the  consequence  of 
vanquishing  the  earl.  He  told  the  now 
perplexed  governor,  that  he  should  con- 
sider Lord  de  Valence  as  the  hostage  of 
safety  for  Lord  Mar  and  his  family  ;  and 
therefore  he  consented  to  withdraw  his 
men  from  the  inner  ballium,  till  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun  ;  at  which  hour  he  should 
expect  a  herald,  with  the  surrender  of 
the  fortress. 

Thinking  that  he  had  caught  the  Scot- 
tish chief  in  a  snare  j  and  that  the  Lord 
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Warden's  army,  would  be  upon  him  long 
before  the  expiration  of  the  armistice ; 
Cressingham  congratulated  himself  upon 
his  manoeuvre ;  and,  resolving  that  the 
moment  Earl  de  Warenne  should  appear, 
Lord  Mar  should  be  secretly  destroyed  in 
the  dungeons,  he  ordered  him  to  their 
security  again. 

Wallace  fully  comprehended,  what  were 
his  enemy's  views ;  and  what  ought  to  be 
his  own  measures,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
unhappy  group  disappear  from  the  battle- 
ments of  the  keep.  He  then  recalled  his 
men  from  the  inner  ballium  wall  ;  and 
stationing  several  detachments  along  the 
ramparts,  and  in  the  towers  of  the  outer 
wall ;  committed  De  Valence  to  the 
strong  hold  of  the  barbican,  under  the 
especial  charge  of  Lord  Ruthven  :  who 
was  indeed  eager  to  hold  the  means  in  his 
own  hand,  that  were  to  check  the  threat- 
ened danger  of  relatives  so  dear  to  him, 
as  were  the  prisoners  in  the  castle. 
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CHAP.   X. 

CAMBUS-KENNETH. 

HAVING  secured  the  advantages  he  had 
gained  in  the  town  and  on  the  works  of 
the  castle,  by  manning  all  the  strong 
places;  Wallace  set  forward  with  his 
chosen  troops,  to  intercept  De  Warenne. 

He  took  his  position  on  a  command- 
ing ground,  about  half  a  mile  from  Stir- 
ling,  near  to  the  abbey  of  Cambus -Ken- 
neth. The  Forth  lay  before  him,  crossed 
by  a  wooden  bridge ;  over  which  the  ene- 
my must  pass  to  reach  him,  the  river  not 
being  fordable  in  that  part. 

He  ordered  the  timbers  which  sup- 
ported the  bridge,  to  be  sawed  at  the 
bottom,  but  not  displaced  in  the  least ; 
so  that  they  might  stand  perfectly  firm,  for 
as  long  as  he  should  deem  it  necessary.  To 
these  timbers,  were  fastened  strong  cords ; 
all  of  which  he  intrusted  to  the  sturdiest 
of  his  Lanark  men,  who  were  to  lie 
concealed  amongst  the  flags.  These 
preparations  being  made,  he  drew  up  his 
troops  in  order  of  battle.  Kirkpatrick 
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and  Murray  commanded  the  flanks.  In 
the  centre  stood  Wallace  himself,  with 
Ramsay  on  one  side  of  him,  and  Edwin, 
with  Scrymgeour  on  the  other ;  awaiting 
with  steady  expectation  the  approach  of 
the  enemy,  who,  by  this  time,  could  not 
be  far  distant. 

Cressingham  was  not  less  well  informed 
of  the   advance   of  De  Warenne ;  and 
burning    with  revenge  against  Wallace, 
and  earnest  to  redeem  the  favour  of  De 
Valence,  by  some  act  in  his  behalf,  he 
first  gave  certain  orders  to  his  lieutenant, 
then  set  forth  alone,  to  seek  an  avenue  of 
escape  never  divulged  to  any  but  to  the 
commanders  of  the  fortress.     He  soon 
discovered  it;  and  by  the  light  of  a  torch 
making  his  way  through  a  passage  bored 
in  the  rock,  emerged  at  his  western  base, 
screened  from  sight  by  the  surrounding 
bushes.     He  had  disguised  himself  in  a 
shepherd's  bonnet  and  plaid,  in  case  of 
being  observed  by  the  enemy ;  but  for- 
tune favoured  him  ;  and  unseen  he  crept 
along  through  the  thickets,  till  he  des- 
cried the  advance  of  De  Warenne's  army 
on  the  skirts  of  Tor  wood. 

Having  missed  Wallace  in  West  Lo» 
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thian,  De  Warenne  divided  his  army  into 
three  divisions,  to  enter  Stirlingshire  by 
different  routes  ;  and  so  he  hoped,  cer- 
tainly to  intercept  him  in  one  of  them. 
The  Earl  of  Montgomery  led  the  first,  of 
twenty  thousand  men  ;  the  Barons  Hilton 
and  Bienkinsop,  the  second,  often  thou- 
sand ;  and  De  Warenne  himself,  the 
third,  of  thirty  thousand. 

It  was  the  first  of  these  divisions,  that 
Cressingham  encountered  in. Tor  wood; 
and  revealing  himself  to  Montgomery,  he 
recounted,  how  rapidly  Wallace  had 
gained  the  town,  and  in  what  jeopardy 
the  citadel  stood,  if  he  were  not  instantly 
attacked.  The  Earl  advised  waiting  for 
a  junction  with  Hilton,  or  the  Lord  War- 
den ;  "  which,"  said  he,  "  must  happen 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours." 

"  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,"  re- 
turned Cressingham,  "  you  will  have  no 
Stirling  castle  to  defend.  The  enemy 
will  seize  it  at  sunset,  in  pursuance  of  the 
very  agreement  by  which  I  warded  him 
off,  to  give  us  time  to  annihilate  him 
before  that  hour.  Therefore  no  hesita- 
tion ;  if  we  would  not  see  him  lock  the 
gates  of  the  north  of  Scotland  upon  us* 
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even  when  we  have  the  power  to  hurl 
him  to  perdition." 

By  arguments  such  as  these,  the  young 
Earl  was  induced  to  give  up  his  judg- 
ment ;  and,  accompanied  by  Cressing- 
ham,  whose  courage  revived  amid  such  a 
host,  he  proceeded  to  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Forth. 

The  bands  of  Wallace  were  drawn  up 
on  the  opposite  shore,  hardly  five  thousand 
strong  j  but  so  disposed,  the  enemy  could 
not  calculate  their  numbers  5  though 
the  narrowness  of  their  front,  suggested 
to  Cressingham  they  could  not  be  nu- 
merous ;  so  many  having  been  left  to  oc- 
cupy the  outworks  of  the  town,  and  the 
citadel.  "It  will  be  easy  to  surround 
the  rebel ;"  cried  he,  "  and  that  we  may 
effect  our  enterprise,  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Warden  robs  us  of  the  honour,  let  us 
about  it  directly,  and  cross  the  bridge !" 
Montgomery  proposed  a  herald  being 
sent  to  inform  Wallace,  that  besides  the 
long  line  of  troops  he  saw,  De  Warenne 
was  advancing  with  double  hosts  :  and  if 
he  would  now  surrender,  a  pardon  should 
be  granted  to  him  and  his,  in  the  King's 
name,  for  all  their  late  rebellions.  Cres- 
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singham  was  vehement  against  this  mea- 
sure, but  Montgomery  being  resolute, 
the  messenger  was  dispatched. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  and  re- 
peated to  the  Southron  commanders,  the. 
words  of  Wallace  :" —  "  Go,"  said  he, 
"  tell  your  masters,  we  came  not  here  to 
treat  for  a  pardon,  of  what  we  shall  never 
allow  to  be  an  offence  :  we  came  to  assert 
our  rights ;  to  set  Scotland  free.  Till 
that  is  effected,  all  negociation  is  vain. 
Let  them  advance,  they  will  find  us  pre- 
pared." 

"  Then  onward  !"  cried  Montgomery ; 
and  spurring  his  steed,  he  led  the  way  to 
the  bridge :  his  eager  soldiers  followed  ; 
and  the  whole  of  his  centre  ranks  passed 
over.  The  flanks  advanced;  and  the 
bridge,  from  end  to  end,  was  filled  with 
archers,  cavalry,  men-at-arms,  and  war- 
carriages.  Cressingham,  in  the  midst, 
was  hallooing,  in  proud  triumph,  to  those 
who  occupied  the  rear  of  the  straining 
beams  ;  when  the  blast  of  a  trumpet 
sounded,  from  the  till  now  silent,  and 
immoveable  Scottish  phalanx.  It  was  re- 
echoed by  shouts  from  behind  the  pass- 
ing enemy  —  and  in  that  moment,  the 
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supporting  piers  of  the  bridge  (*)  were 
pulled  away  ;  and  the  whole  of  its  mailed 
throng,  was  precipitated  into  the  stream. 

The  cries  of  the  maimed,  and  the 
drowning,  were  joined  by  the  terrific 
slogen  of  two  bands  of  Scots.  The  one, 
with  Wallace,  towards  the  head  of  the 
river ;  while  the  other,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  John  Graham,  rushed  from  its 
ambuscade  on  the  opposite  bank,  upon 
the  rear  of  the  dismayed  troops  ;  and 
both  divisions  sweeping  all  before  them, 
drove  those  who  fought  on  land,  into  the 
river ;  and  those  who  had  just  escaped 
the  flood,  to  meet  its  waves  again,  a 
bleeding  host. 

In  the  midst  of  this  conflict,  which 
rather  seemed  a  carnage  than  a  battle, 
Kirkpatrick,  having  heard  the  proud 
shouts  of  Cressingham  on  the  bridge, 
now  sought  him  amidst  its  shattered  tim- 
bers. With  the  ferocity  of  a  tiger,  hunting 
his  prey,  he  ran  from  man  to  man ;  and, 
as  the  struggling  wretches  emerged  from 
the  water,  he  plucked  them  from  the 
surge  ;  but  even  while  his  glaring  eye- 
balls, and  uplifted  axe,  threatened  de- 
struction, he  only  looked  on  them  j  and 
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with  imprecations  of  disappointment, 
rushed  forward  on  his  chase.  Almost  in 
despair,  that  the  waves  had*  cheated  his 
revenge,  he  was  hurrying  on  in  another 
direction,  when  he  perceived  a  body 
moving  through  a  hollow  on  his  right. 
He  turned,  and  saw  the  object  of  his 
search,  crawling  amongst  the  mud  and 
sedges. 

"  Ha  !"  cried  Kirkpatrick,  with  a  voice 
of  thunder  :  "  Art  thou  yet  mine  ?  — 
Damned,  damned  villain !"  cried  he, 
springing  upon  his  breast :  "  Behold  the 
man  you  dishonoured  —  Behold  the  hot 
cheek,  your  dastard  hand  defiled  !  — Thy 
blood  shall  obliterate  the  stain  ;  and  then 
Kirkpatrick  may  again  front  the  proudest 
in  Scotland!" 

"  For  mercy  !"  cried  the  horror-struck 
Cressingham ;  struggling  with  preter- 
natural strength,  to  extricate  himself. 

"  Hell  would  be  my  portion,  did  I 
grant  any  to  thee,"  cried  Kirkpatrick  ; 
and  with  one  stroke  of  his  axe,  he 
severed  the  head  from  its  body.  "  I  am 
a  man  again  !"  shouted  he,  as  he  held  its 
bleeding  veins  in  his  hand,  and  placed  it 
on  the  point  of  his  sword.  "  Thou  ruth- 
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less  priest  of  Moloch,  and  of  Mammon, 
thou  shalt  have  thine  own  blood  to  drink, 
while  I  shew  my  general,  how  proudly  I 
am  avenged  !"  As  he  spoke,  he  dashed 
amongst  the  victorious  ranks  ;  and 
reached  Wallace,  at  the  very  moment  he 
was  extricating  himself  from  his  fallen 
horse,  which  a  random  arrow  had  shot 
under  him.  Murray  at  the  same  instant, 
was  bringing  up  the  wounded  Montgo- 
mery ;  who  came  to  surrender  his  sword, 
and  to  beg  quarter  for  his  men.  The 
Earl  turned  deadly  pale  \  for  the  first  ob- 
ject that  struck  his  sight,  was  the  fierce 
knight  of  Torthorald,  walking  under  the 
stream  of  blood,  which  continued  to  flow 
from  the  ghastly  head  of  Cressingham,  as 
he  held  it  triumphantly  in  the  air. 

w  If  that  be  your  chief!"  cried  Mont- 
gomery j  "  I  have  mistaken  him  much  — 
I  cannot  yield  my  sword  to  him/' 

Murray  understood  him  :  —  "  If  cruel- 
ty be  an  evil  spirit,"  returned  he,  "  it 
has  fled  every  breast  in  this  army,  to 
shelter  with  Sir  Roger  Kirkpatrick  ;  and 
its  name  is  Legion  !  That  is  my  chief!" 
added  he,  pointing  to  Wallace,  with  an 
evident  consciousness  of  deriving  honour 
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from  his  command.  The  chief  rose 
from  the  ground;  dyed  in  the  same 
ensanguined  hue  which  had  excited  the 
abhorrence  of  Montgomery,  though  it 
had  been  drawn  from  his  own  veins,  and 
those  of  his  horse.  All,  indeed,  of  blood 
about  him,  seemed  to  be  on  his  garments; 
none  was  in  his  eyes,  none  in  his  heart, 
but  what  warmed  it  to  mercy,  and  to 
benevolence  for  all  mankind.  His  eye 
momentarily  fell  on  the  approaching 
figure  of  Kirkpatrick  ;  who,  waving  the 
head  in  the  air,  blew  from  his  bugle  the 
triumphal  notes  of  the  Pryse(y),  and 
then  cried  to  his  chief:  "  I  have  slain  the 
wolf  of  Scotland  !  My  brave  Clansmen 
are  now  casing  my  target  with  his  skin(z)  : 
which,  when  I  strike  its  bossy  sides,  will 
cry  aloud,  So  perishes  thy  dishonour  !  So 
perish  all  the  enemies  of  Scotland  T' 

"  And  with  the  extinction  of  that 
breath,  Kirkpatrick ;"  cried  Wallace, 
looking  sternly  from  the  head,  to  him ; 
"  let  your  fell  revenge  perish  also.  For 
your  own  honour,  commit  no  indignities 
on  the  body  you  have  slain." 

"  'Tis  for  you  to  conquer  like  a  god !" 
cried  Kirkpatrick  j  "  I  have  felt  as  a 
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man,  and  like  a  man  I  revenge.  This 
head  shall  destroy,  even  in  death  :  it 
shall  vanquish  its  friends  for  me ;  for  I 
will  wear  it  like  a  Gorgon  on  my  sword, 
to  turn  to  stone  every  Southron  who  looks 
on  it."  While  speaking,  he  disappeared 
amongst  the  thickening  ranks  ;  and  as 
the  triumphant  Scots  hailed  him  in 
passing,  Montgomery  thinking  of  his 
perishing  men,  suffered  Murray  to  lead 
him  to  the  scene  of  his  humility. 

The  ever-comprehensive  eye  of  Wal- 
lace perceived  him,  as  he  advanced  ;  and 
guessing,  by  his  armour  and  dignified 
demeanour,  who  he  was,  with  a  noble 
grace  he  raised  his  helmed  bonnet  from 
his  head  when  the  earl  approached  him. 
Montgomery  looked  on  him ;  he  felt  his 
soul,  even  more  than  his  arms,  subdued  ; 
but  stilH:here  was  something  about  a  sol- 
dier's heart,  that  shrunk  from  yielding 
his  power  of  resistance.  The  blood 
mounted  into  his  before  pale  cheeks  :  he 
held  out  his  sword  in  silence  to  the  vic- 
tor ;  for  he  could  not  bring  his  tongue 
to  pronounce  the  word  "  surrender." 

Wallace  understood  the  sign,  and  hold- 
ing up  his  hand  to  a  herald,  the  trumpet 
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of  peace  was  raised.  It  sounded  :  —  and 
where  the  moment  before,  were  the  hor- 
rid clash  of  arms,  the  yell  of  savage  con- 
quest, and  direful  cries  for  mercy,  all 
was  still  as  death.  Not  that  death  which 
has  past,  but  that  which  is  approaching. 
—  None  spoke ;  not  a  sound  was  heard, 
but  the  low  groans  of  the  dying,  who 
lay,  overwhelmed,  and  perishing,  beneath 
the  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  the  feet  of 
the  living. 

The  voice  of .  Wallace  rose  from  this 
awful  pause. —  Its  sound  was  ever  the 
harbinger  of  glory,  or  of  good-will  to 
men.  —  "  Soldiers !"  cried  he,  "  God  has 
given  victory  —  let  us  shew  our  gratitude, 
by  moderation  and  mercy.  —  Gather  the 
wounded  into  quarters,  and  bury  the 
dead."  — 

Wallace  then  turned  to  the  extended 
sword  of  the  earl :  he  put  it  gently  back 
with  his  hand:  "  Ever  wear,  what  you 
honour,"  said  he ;  "  but  gallant  Mont- 
gomery, when  you  draw  il  next,  let  it 
be  in  a  better  cause.  Learn,  brave  earl, 
to  discriminate  between  a  warrior's  glo- 
ry, and  his  shame  ;  between  the  defender 
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of  his  country,  and  the  unprovoked  ra- 
vager  of  other  lands." 

Montgomery  blushed  scarlet,  at  these 
words  ;  but  it  was  not  with  resentment. 
He  looked  down,  for  a  moment :  — 
"  Ah!"  thought  he,  "  perhaps  I  ought 
never  to  have  drawn  it  here  !"  • —  Then 
raising  his  eyes  to  Wallace,  he  said  — 
"  Were  you  not  the  enemy  of  my  King, 
who,  though  a  conqueror,  sanctions  none 
of  the  cruelties  that  have  been  commit- 
ted in  his  name  ;  I  would  give  you  my 
hand,  before  the  remnant  of  his  brave 
troops,  whose  lives  you  grant.  But  you 
have  my  heart ;  a  heart  that  knows  no 
difference  between  friend  or  foe,  when 
the  bonds  of  virtue  would  unite,  what 
only  civil  dissensions  hold  separate." 

"  Had  your  King  possessed  the  virtues 
you  believe  he  does,"  replied  Wallace, 
"  my  sword  might  have  now  been  a  prun- 
ing hook.  But  that  is  past !  We  are  in 
arms  for  injuries  received,  and  to  drive 
outa'Jyrant.  For,  believe  me,  noble  Mont- 
gomery, that  monarch  has  little  preten- 
sions to  virtue,  who  suffers  the  oppressors 
of  his  people,  or  of  his  conquests,  to  go 
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unpunished.  To  connive  at  cruelty,  is 
to  practise  it.  And  has  Edward  ever 
frowned  on  one  of  those  despots,  who,  in 
his  name,  have,  for  these  two  years  past, 
laid  Scotland  in  blood  and  ashes?" 

The  appeal  was  too  strong  for  Mont- 
gomery to  answer :  he  felt  its  truth,  and 
bowed,  with  an  expression  in  his  face 
that  told  more,  than  as  a  subject  of  Eng- 
land he  dared  declare. 

The  late  expecting  silence  was  turned 
into  the  clamorous  activity  of  eager  obe- 
dience. The  prisoners  were  conducted 
to  the  rear  of  Stirling  ;  while  the  major 
part  of  the  Scots,  (leaving  a  detachment, 
to  unburthen  the  earth  of  its  bleeding 
load,)  returned  in  front  of  the  gates,  just 
as  De  Warenne's  division  appeared  on  the 
horizon,  like  a  moving  cloud  gilded  by 
the  now  setting  sun.  At  this  sight,  Wal- 
lace sent  Edwin  into  the  town,  with 
Lord  Montgomery ;  and  marshalling  his 
line,  prepared  to  bear  down  upon  the 
approaching  earl. 

But  the   Lord  Warden  had  received 
information,  which  fought  better  for  the 
Scots  than  a  host  of  swords.     When  ad- 
vanced a  very  little  onward  on  the  Carse 
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of  Stirling,  one  of  his  scouts  brought  in- 
telligence, that  having  approached  the 
south  side  of  the  Forth,  hehad  seen  that 
river  floating  with  dead  bodies  ;  and  soon 
after  met  Southron  soldiers  in  full  flight, 
while  he  heard  from  afar  the  Scottish 
horns  blowing  the  notes  of  victory.  From 
what  he  learnt  from  the  fugitives,  he 
also  informed  his  lord,  "  that  not  only  the 
town  and  citadel  of  Stirling,  were  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  William  Willace,  but  the 
two  detachments  under  Montgomery  and 
Hilton,  had  both  been  discomfited,  and 
their  leaders  slain  ,or  taken." 

At  this  intelligence,  Earl  de  Warenne 
stood  aghast ;  and  while  he  was  still 
doubting  that  such  disgrace  to  King 
Edward's  arms  could  be  possible,  two 
or  three  fugitives  came  up,  and  witnessed 
to  its  truth.  One,  had  seen  Kirkpatrick, 
with  the  bloody  head  of  the  Governor  of 
Stirling,  on  his  sword.  Another,  had 
been  near  Cressingham  in  the  wood, 
when  he  told  Montgomery  of  the  cap- 
ture of  De  Valence ;  and  concluding 
that  he  meant  the  leader  of  the  third  di- 
vision, he  corroborated  the  scout's  in- 
formation of  the  two  defeats  j  adding^ 
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(for  terror  magnified  the  objects  of  fear,) 
that  the  Scots  army  was  incalculable  ; 
but  was  so  disposed  by  Sir  William  Wal- 
lace, as  to  appear  inconsiderable,  that 
he  might  ensnare  his  enemies,  by  filling 
them  with  hopes  of  an  easy  conquest. 

These  accounts  persuaded  De  Warenne 
to  make  a  retreat ;  and  intimidated  by 
the  exaggerated  representations  of  them 
who  had  fled,  his  men,  with  no  little  pre- 
cipitation, turned  to  obey. 

Wallace  perceived  the  retrograde  mo- 
tion of  his  enemy's  lines  ;  and  while  a 
stream  of  arrows  from  his  archers,  poured 
upon  them  like  hail,  he  bore  down  upon 
the  rearguard,  with  his  cavalry  and  men- 
at-arms,  and  sent  Graham  round  by  the 
wood,  to  surprise  the  flanks. 

All  was  executed  with  promptitude; 
and  the  tremendous  slogen  sounding  from 
side  to  side,  the  terrified  Southrons,  be- 
fore in  confusion,  now  threw  away  their 
arms,  to  lighten  themselves  for  escape.— 
Sensible  that  it  is  not  the  number  of  the 
dead,  but  the  terror  of  the  living,  which 
gives  the  finishing  stroke  to  conquest,  De 
Warenne  saw  the  effects  of  this  panic,  in 
the  total  disregard  of  his  orders  j  and 
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dreadful  would  have  been  the  carnage  of 
his  troops,  had  he  not  sounded  a  parley. 

The  bugle  of  Wallace  instantly  an- 
swered it.  De  Warenne  sent  forward  his 
herald.  He  offered  to  lay  down  his 
arms,  provided  he  might  be  exempted 
from  relinquishing  the  royal  standard;  and 
that  he,  and  his  men,  might  be  permitted 
to  return  without  delay  into  England. 

Wallace  accepted  the  first  article  ; 
granted  the  second  j  but  with  regard  to 
the  third,  it  must  be  on  condition,  that 
he,  the  Lord  De  Warenne,  and  the  officers 
taken  in  his  army,  or  in  other  engage- 
ments lately  fought  in  Scotland,  should 
be  immediately  exchanged  for  the  like 
number  of  noble  Scots,  he  should  name, 
who  were  prisoners  in  England  j  and  that 
the  commen  men  of  the  army,  now  about 
to  surrender  their  arms,  should  take  an 
oath  never  to  serve  again  against  Scot- 
land. 

These  preliminaries  being  agreed  to, 
(their  very  boldness,  arguing  the  con- 
scious advantage,  which  seemed  to  compel 
the  assent ;)  the  Lord  Warden  advanced 
at  the  head  of  his  30,000  troops  ;  and 
first  laying  down  his  sword,  which  Wai- 
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lace  immediately  returned  to  him  \  the 
officers  and  soldiers  marched  by,  with 
their  heads  uncovered,  throwing  down 
their  weapons,  as  they  approached  their 
conqueror.  Wallace  extended  his  line, 
while  the  procession  moved  ;  for  he  had 
too  much  policy,  to  shew  his  enemies, 
that  30,000  men  had  yielded,  almost 
without  a  blow,  to  scarce  5000.  The 
oath  was  afterwards  administered  to  each 
regiment,  by  heralds,  sent  for  that  pur- 
pose into  the  strath  of  Monteith  ;  whither 
he  directed  the  captured  legions  to  as- 
semble, and  refresh  themselves,  previous 
to  their  departure  next  morning  for 
England.  The  privates  thus  disposed  of, 
to  release  himself  from  the  commanders 
also,  Wallace  told  De  Warenne,  that  duty 
called  him  away,  but  every  respect  would 
be  paid  to  them  by  the  Scottish  officers. 
He  then  gave  directions  to  Sir  Alex- 
ander  Ramsay,  to  escort  De  Warenne, 
and  the  rest  of  the  noble  prisoners,  to  Stir- 
ling. Wallace  himself,  turned  with  his 
veteran  band,  to  give  a  conqueror's  greet- 
ing to  the  Baron  of  Hilton ;  and  so  ended 
the  famous  battles  of  Cam  bus- Kennedy 
and  the  Carse  of  Stirling. 
K  5 
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CHAP.  XL 

STIRLING    CASTLE. 

THE  prisoners  which  had  been  taken  with 
Montgomery,  were  lodged  behind  the 
town,  and  the  wounded  carried  into  the 
abbey  of  Cambus- Kenneth  ;  but  when 
Edwin  came  to  move  that  Earl  himself, 
he  found  him  too  faint  with  loss  of  blood 
to  sit  a  horse  to  Snawdoun.  He  therefore 
ordered  a  litter ;  and  so  conveyed  his 
brave  prisoner  to  that  palace  of  the  kings 
of  Scotland,  in  Stirling. 

The  priests  in  Wallace's  army,  not  only 
exercised  the  Levitical,  but  the  good  Sa- 
maritan's functions  ;  and  they  soon  obey- 
ed the  young  knight's  summons  to  dress 
the  wounds  of  Montgomery. 

Messengers,  meanwhile,  arrived  from 
Wallace,  acquainting  his  chieftains  in 
Stirling  with  the  surrender  of  De 
Warenne's  army.  Hence  no  surprise  was 
created  in  the  breast  of  the  wounded 
Earl,  when  he  saw  his  commander  enter 
the  palace,  as  the  prisoner  of  the  illustri- 
ous Scot. 
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Montgomery  held  out  his  hand  to  the 
Lord  Warden,  in  silence,  and  with  a 
flushed  cheek. 

"  Blush  not,  my  noble  friend !"  cried 
De  Warenne,  "  these  wounds  speak  more 
eloquently  than  a  thousand  tongues,  the 
gallantry  with  which  you  maintained  the 
sword,  that  fate  compelled  you  to  surren- 
der. But  I,  without  a  scratch,  how  can 
I  meet  the  unconquered  Edward  ?  And 
yet  it  was  not  for  myself  I  feared ;  my 
brave,  and  confiding  soldiers,  were,  in  all 
my  thoughts  ;  for  I  saw  it  was  not  to 
meet  an  army  I  led  them,  but  against 
a  whirlwind,  a  storm  of  war,  with  which 
no  strength  that  I  commanded  could 
contend." 

While  the  English  generals  thus  con- 
versed, Edwin's  impatient  heart  yearned 
to  be  again  at  the  side  of  Wallace ;  and 
gladly  resigning  the  charge  of  his  noble 
prisoner,  to  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay ;  as 
soon  as  he  observed  a  cessation  in  the 
conversation  of  the  two  earls,  he  drew 
near  Montgomery,  to  take  his  leave. 

"  Farewell,  till  we  meet  again!"  said 
the  young  earl,  pressing  his  hand  :  "  You 
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have  b  ^en  a  friend,  rather  than  an  enemy 
to  me." 

"  Because,"  returned  Edwin,  "  I  fol- 
low the  example  of  my  general,  who 
would  willingly  be  the  friend  of  all  man- 
kind." 

Warenne  looked  at  him  with  surprise  : 
"  And  who  are  you,  who  in  that  stripling 
form,  utters  sentiments  which  might  grace 
the  maturest  years  ?" 

With  a  sweet  dignity,  Edwin  replied, 
"  I  am  Edwin  Ruthven,  the  adopted  bro- 
ther of  Sir  William  Wallace." 

"  And  the  son  of  him,"  asked  De  Wa- 
renne, "  who,  with  Sir  William  Wallace, 
was  the  first  to  mount  Dumbarton  walls?" 

At  these  words,  the  cheeks  of  Edwin 
were  suffused  with  a  more  animated 
bloom.  At  the  moment  when  his  cou- 
rage was  distinguished  on  the  heights  of 
Dumbarton,  by  the  vowed  friendship  of 
Wallace,  he  had  found  himself  beloved 
by  the  bravest,  and  most  amiable  of 
beings  ;  and  in  his  light,  he  felt  both 
warmth  and  brightness  :  but  this  question 
of  De  Warenne,  conveyed  to  him  that  he 
had  found  fame  himself  j  that  he  was  then 
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publicly  acknowledged,  to  be  an  object 
not  unworthy  of  being  called  the  brother 
of  Sir  William  Wallace  !  —  and,  casting 
down  his  eyes,  beaming  with  exultation, 
from  the  fixed  gaze  of  De  Warenne,  he 
answered,  "  I  am  that  happy  Ruthven, 
who  had  the  honour  to  mount  Dumbarton 
rock  by  the  side  of  my  general ;  and  from 
his  hand,  there  received  the  stroke  of 
knighthood." 

De  Warenne  rose,  much  agitated  :  "If 
such  be  the  boys  of  Scotland,  need  we 
wonder  when  the  spirit  of  resistance  is 
roused  in  the  nation,  that  our  strength 
should  wither  before  its  men  I" 

"  At  least,"  said  Montgomery,  whose 
admiration  of  what  passed,  seemed  to 
reanimate  his  languid  faculties ;  "  it  de- 
prives defeat  of  its  sting,  when  we  are 
conscious  we  yielded  to  a  power  that  was 
irresistible.  But,  my  lord,"  added  he,  "  if 
the  courage  of  this  youth  amazes  you, 
what  will  you  say  ought  to  be  the  fate  of 
this  country,  ought  to  be  the  crown  of 
Sir  William  Wallace's  career,  when  you 
know  by  what  a  chain  of  brave  hearts  he 
is  surrounded  ?  Even  tender  woman  loses 
the  weakness  of  her  sex,  when  she  belongs 
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to  him."  Earl  De  Warenne,  surprised  at 
the  energy  with  which  he  spoke,  looked 
at  him  with  an  expression  that  told  him 
so.  —  "  Yes,"  continued  he,  "  I  wit- 
nessed the  heroism  of  Lady  Wallace  ; 
when  she  defended  the  character  of  her 
husband  in  the  midst  of  an  armed  host, 
and  preserved  the  secret  of  his  retreat  in- 
violate. I  saw  that  loveliest  of  women, 
whom  the  dastard  Heselrigge  slew." 

"  Disgrace  to  knighthood  !"  cried  Ed- 
win,  with  indignant  vehemence :  "  If 
you  were  spectator  of  that  bloody  deed, 
retire  from  this  house  ;  go  to  Cambus- 
Kenneth,  any  where  ;  but  leave  this  city 
before  the  injured  Wallace  arrives  :  blast 
not  his  eyes,  with  a  second  sight  of  one 
who  could  have  beheld  his  wife  mur- 
dered." 

Every  eye  was  now  fixed  on  the  com- 
manding figure  of  the  young  Edwin,  who 
stood  with  the  determination  of  being 
obeyed,  breathing  in  every  look.  De 
Warenne  then  at  once  saw  the  possibility 
of  so  gentle  a  creature,  being  transformed 
into  the  soul  of  enterprise,  into  the  fear- 
less and  effective  soldier. 

Lord  Montgomery  held  out  his  hand 
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to  Edwin.  —  "  By  this  right  arm,  I  swear, 
noble  youth,  that  had  I  been  on  the  spot 
when  Heselrigge  lifted  his  sword  against 
the  breast  of  Lady  Wallace,  I  would  have 
sheathed  my  sword  in  his  !  It  was  not 
then,  that  I  saw  that  matchless  woman. 
Offended  with  my  want  of  severity  in  the 
scrutiny  I  had  made  at  Ellerslie  a  few 
hours  before,  Heselrigge  sent  me  instant- 
ly to  Ayr.  Arnulf  quarrelled  with  me 
there,  on  the  same  subject ;  and  I  imme- 
diately retired  in  disgust  to  England." 

"  Then  how  ?  —  you  ought  to  be  Sir 
Gilbert  Hambledon  ?"  replied  Edwin  j 
"  but  whoever  you  are,  as  you  were  kind 
to  the  Lady  Marion,  I  cannot  but  regret 
my  late  hasty  charge ;  and,  for  which,  I 
beseech  your  pardon." 

Montgomery  took  his  hand,  and  press- 
ed it :  "  Generous  Ruthven,  your  warmth 
is  too  honourable  to  need  forgiveness.—  I 
am  that  Sir  Gilbert  Hambledon  ;  and  had 
I  remained  so,  I  should  not  now  be  in 
Scotland.  But  in  my  first  interview  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  after  my  accession 
to  the  earldom  of  Montgomery,  he  said, 
it  had  been  rumoured  from  Scotland, 
that  I  was  disloyal  in  my  heart  to  my 
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King  :  and  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  your 
calumniators,  continued  he,  /  appoint 
you  second  in  command  there,  to  the  Earl 
De  Warenne.  To  have  refused  to  fight 
against  Sir  William  Wallace,  would  have 
been  to  have  accused  myself  of  treason. 
And  while  I  respected  the  husband  of  the 
murdered  Lady  Marion,  I  yet  condemn- 
ed him  as  an  insurgent;  and  with  the 
same  spirit  you  follow  him  to  the  field,  I 
obeyed  the  commands  of  my  prince." 

"  Lord  Montgomery/'  returned  Ed- 
win, "  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  one,  who 
proves  to  me,  what  my  general,  wronged 
as  he  has  been,  yet  always  inculcates  — 
that  all  the  Southrons  are  not  base  and 
cruel.  When  he  knows  who  is  indeed 
his  prisoner,  what  recollections  will  it 
awaken  !  But  till  you  and  he  again  meet, 
I  shall  not  intimate  to  him,  the  melan- 
choly satisfaction  he  is  to  enjoy  ;  for, 
with  the  remembrances  it  will  arouse, 
your  presence  must  bring  the  antidote." 

The  brave  youth,  then  telling  Ramsay 
in  what  parts  of  the  palace  the  rest  of  the 
lords  were  to  be  lodged,  with  recovered 
composure  descended  to  the  court-yard, 
to  take  horse  for  Tor  wood.  He  was  gal- 
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loping  along,  under  the  bright  light  of 
the  moon,  when  he  heard  a  squadron,  on 
full  speed,  approaching  ;  and,  presently 
Murray  appeared  at  its  head.  "  Hur- 
rah, Edwin !"  cried  he,  "  you  scent 
well !  We  come  to  demand  the  instant 
surrender  of  the  citadel.  Hilton's  divi- 
sion has  surrendered,  and  we  are  com- 
plete masters  of  the  field." 

The  two  barons  had  indeed  come  up, 
about  half  an  hour  after  Earl  De  Wa~ 
renne's  division  had  met  its  fate.  Sir 
William  Wallace  immediately  sent  for- 
ward his  heralds,  with  the  colours  of  De 
Valence,  and  Montgomery;  crowning 
the  whole,  with  the  warden-banner  of 
De  Warenne,  and  requiring  the  present 
enemy,  to  lay  down  his  arms.  The  sight 
of  these  standards,  was  sufficient  to  as- 
sure Hilton,  there  was  no  deceit  in  the 
embassy.  The  nature  of  his  position  pre- 
cluded retreat ;  and  not  seeing  any  rea- 
son for  10,000  men  disputing  the  day 
with  a  power,  to  whom  50,000  had  just 
surrendered,  he,  and  his  compeer,  with 
the  reluctance  of  veterans,  embraced  the 
terms  of  surrender. 

The  instant  Hilton  put  his  urgent  ban* 
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ner(aa)  into  the  victor's  hand,  Wallace 
knew  the  castle  must  now  be  his,  since 
he  had  discomfited  all  who  could  have 
maintained  it  against  him.  Impatient  to 
apprise  Lord  Mar,  and  his  family,  of 
their  safety  ;  he  dispatched  Murray  with 
a  considerable  escort,  to  demand  its 
surrender* 

Murray  gladly  obeyed  ;  and  accompa- 
nied by  Edwin,  with  the  banners  of  Cres- 
singham,  and  De  Warenne,  trailing  in 
the  dust,  he  arrived  before  the  castle,  and 
summoned  the  lieutenant  to  the  walls. 
But  that  officer,  well  aware  of  what  was 
going  to  happen,  feared  to  appear.  From 
the  battlements  of  the  keep,  he  had  seen 
the  dreadful  conflict  on  the  banks  of  the 
Forth  ;  he  had  seen  the  thousands  of 
De  Warenne,  pass  before  the  conqueror. 
To  punish  their  treachery,  in  not  only 
having  suffered  Cressingham  to  steal 
out,  under  the  armistice  ;  but  upholding 
also,  the  breaking  of  his  word  to  surren- 
der at  sun-set ;  the  terrified  officer  be- 
lieved, that  Wallace  was  now  come,  to 
put  the  whole  garrison  to  the  sword. 

At  the  first  sight  of  Murray's  approach- 
ing  squadron,  the  lieutenant  hurried  to 
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Lord  Mar;  to  offer  him  immediate  liberty, 
if  he  would  go  forth  to  Wallace,  and  treat 
with  him  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  garrison. 
Closed  up  in  a  solitary  dungeon,  the  Earl 
knew  nought  of  what  was  occurring  with- 
out ;  and,  when  the  Southron  entered,  he 
expected  it  was  to  lead  him  again  to  the 
death,  which  had  been  twice  averted.  But 
the  pale  and  trembling  lieutenant  had  no 
sooner  spoken  the  first  word,  than  Mar 
discerned  it  was  a  suppliant,  not  an  exe- 
cutioner, he  saw  before  him  ;  and  he  was 
even  promising  that  clemency  from  Wal- 
lace, which  he  knew  dwelt  in  his  heart* 
when  Murray's  trumpet  sounded. 

The  lieutenant  started,  horror-struck, 
on  his  feet :  "  It  is  now  too  late !  I  have 
not  made  the  first  overture;  and  there 
sounds  the  death-bell  of  this  garrison !  — 
I  saved  your  life,  Earl !"  cried  he,  turn- 
ing more  confidently  to  Mar ;  "  when 
the  enraged  Cressingham  commanded 
me  to  pull  the  cord  which  would  have 
launched  you  into  eternity,  —  I  dis- 
obeyed him  !  —  For  my  sake,  then,  pre- 
serve this  garrison,  and  accompany  me 
to  the  ramparts." 

The  chains  were  immediately  knocked 
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off  the  limbs  of  Mar  j  and,  the  lieutenant 
presenting  him  with  a  sword,  they  ap« 
peared  together  on  the  battlements.  As 
the  declining  moon  shone  on  their  backs, 
Murray  did  not  discern  that  it  was  his 
uncle,  who  mounted  the  wall.  But  call- 
ing to  them,  in  a  voice  which  declared 
there  was  no  appeal,  pointed  to  the  hum- 
bled colours  of  Edward,  and  demanded 
the  instant  surrender  of  the  citadel. 

"  Let  it  be  then  with  the  pledge  of  Sir 
William  Wallace's  mercy  ?"  cried  the  ve- 
nerable Earl. 

"  With  every  pledge,  Lord  Mar,"  re- 
turned Murray,  now  joyfully  recognising 
his  uncle,  "  which  you  think  safe  to  give." 

"  Then  the  keys  of  the  citadel  are 
yours,"  cried  the  lieutenant  :  "  J  only  ask 
the  lives  of  my  garrison." 

This  was  granted;  and  immediate 
preparations  made  for  the  admission  of 
the  Scots.  As  the  enraptured  Edwin 
heard  the  heavy  chains  of  the  portcullis 
drawing  up,  and  the  massy  bolts  of  the 
huge  doors  grating  in  their  guards,  he 
thought  of  his  mother's  liberty,  of  his 
father's  joy,  in  pressing  her  again  in  his 
arms  j  and  hastening  to  the  tower  where 
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Lord  Ruthven  held  watch  over  the  now 
sleeping  De  Valence,  he  told  him  all  that 
had  happened:  "Go,  my  father,"  added 
he ;  "  enter  with  Murray,  and  be  the 
first  to  open  the  prison-doors  of  my 
dearest  mother." 

Lord  Ruthven  embraced  his  son.  — 
"  My  dear  Edwin  !  this  sacrifice  to  my 
feelings,  is  worthy  of  you.  But  I  have  a 
duty  to  perform,  superior,  even  to  the 
tenderest  private  ones.  I  am  planted 
here  by  my  commander ;  and  shall  I 
quit  my  station  for  any  gratification,  till 
he  gives  me  leave  ?  No,  dear  boy.  —  Be 
you  my  representative  to  your  mother : 
and  while  my  example  teaches  you,  above 
all  earthly  considerations  to  obey  your 
honour,  those  tender  embraces  will  show 
her,  what  I  sacrifice  to  duty." 

Edwin  no  longer  urged  his  father ;  and 
leaving  his  apartment,  flew  to  the  gate  of 
the  inner  ballium.  It  was  open  :  and 
Murray  already  stood  on  the  platform 
before  the  keep,  receiving  the  keys  of 
the  garrison. 

«  Blessed  sight !"  cried  the  Earl,  to  his 
nephew ;  "  when  I  put  the  banner  of 
Mar  into  your  unpractised  hand,  little 
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could  I  expect,  that,  in  the  course  of  four 
months,  I  should  see  my  brave  Andrew 
receive  the  keys  of  proud  Stirling  from 
its  commander!'5 

Murray  smiled,  while  his  plumed  head 
bowed  gratefully  to  his  uncle  ;  and  turn- 
ing to  the  lieutenant,  "  Now,"  said  he, 
"  lead  me  to  the  ladies  Mar  and  Ruthven  ; 
that  I  may  assure  them,  they  are  free." 

The  gates  of  the  keep  were  now  un- 
closed ;  and  the  lieutenant  conducted  his 
victors,  along  a  gloomy  passage,  to  a  low 
door,  studded  with  knobs  of  iron.  As  he 
drew  the  bolt  he  whispered  to  Lord  Mar, 
"  These  severities  are  the  hard  policy  of 
Governor  Cressingham." 

He  pushed  the  door  slowly  open,  and 
discovered  a  small  miserable  cell  ;  whose 
walls  of  rugged  stone,  had  no  other  cover- 
ingthan  the  incrustations,  which  time,  and 
many  a  dripping  winter,  had  strewn  over 
their  vaulted  surface.  On  the  ground,  on 
a  pallet  of  straw,  lay  a  female  figure  in  a 
profound  sleep.  But  the  light  which  the 
lieutenant  held,  streaming  full  upon  the 
uncurtained  slumberer,  she  started,  and, 
with  a  shriek  of  terror,  at  sight  of  so  many 
armed  men,  discovered  the  pallid  features 
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of  the  Countess  of  Mar.  With  an  an- 
guish, which  hardly  the  freedom  he  was 
going  to  bestow,  could  ameliorate,  the 
Earl  rushed  forward,  and  throwing  him- 
self beside  her,  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

"  Are  we  then  to  die  ?"  cried  she,  in 
a  voice  of  horror  :  "  Has  Wallace  aban- 
doned us  ?  —  Are  we  to  perish  ?  —  Heart- 
less,  heartless  man !" 

Overcome  by  his  emotions,  the  Earl 
could  only  strain  her  to  his  breast,  in 
speechless  agitation.  Edwin  saw  a  picture 
of  his  mother's  sufferings,  in  the  present 
distraction  of  the  Countess  ;  and  he  felt 
his  powers  of  utterance  locked  up ;  but 
Lord  Andrew,  whose  ever-light  heart  was 
gay,  the  moment  he  was  no  longer  un- 
happy, jocosely  answered,  "  My  fair 
aunt,  there  are  many  hearts  to  die  by 
your  eyes,  before  that  day !  and,  mean- 
while, I  come  from  Sir  William  Wallace 
— to  set  you  free !" 

The  name  of  Wallace,  and  the  intima- 
tion, that  he  had  sent  to  set  her  free,  drove 
every  former  thought  of  death,  and  mi- 
sery, from  her  mind :  again  the  ambrosial 
gales  of  love,  seemed  to  breathe  around 
her  —  she  saw  not  her  prison  walls ;  she 
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felt  herself  again  in  his  presence  :  and  in 
a  blissful  trance,  rather  endured,  than 
participated,  the  warm  congratulations  of 
her  husband  on  their  mutual  safety. 

Edwin,  and  Murray,  turned,  to  follow 
the  lieutenant,  who,  preceding  them, 
stopped  at  the  end  of  the  gallery, 
"  Here,"  said  he,  "  is  Lady  Ruthven's 
habitation ;  and  —  alas!  — not  better  than 
the  Countess's."  While  he  spoke,  he 
threw  open  the  door,  and  discovered  its 
sad  inmate  also  asleep.  But  when  the 
glad  voice  of  her  son,  pierced  her  ear ; 
when  his  fond  embraces  clung  to  her  bo- 
som,  her  surprise,  and  emotions,  were 
almost  insupportable.  Hardly  crediting 
her  senses;  that  he  whom  she  had  believed 
was  safe  in  the  cloisters  of  St.  Columba, 
could  be  within  the  dangerous  walls  of 
Stirling ;  that  it  was  his  mailed  breast,  that 
pressed  against  her  bosom ;  that  it  was 
his  voice,  she  heard  exclaiming,  "  Mother, 
we  come  to  give  you  freedom !"  all  ap- 
peared to  her  like  a  dream  of  madness. 

She  listened,  she  felt  him,  she  found 
her  cheek  wet  with  his  rapturous  tears  : 
"  Am  1  in  my  right  mind  ?"  cried  she, 
looking  at  him,  with  a  fearful,  yet  over- 
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joyed  countenance :  "  Am  I  not  mad  ? 
O!  tell  me,"  cried  she,  turning  to  Mur- 
ray, and  the  lieutenant,  "  is  this  my  son 
that  I  see,  or  has  terror  turned  my  brain?" 

"  It  is  indeed  your  son,  your  Edwin, 
my  very  self,"  returned  he,  alarmed  at  the 
expression  of  her  voice  and  countenance. 
Murray  gently  advanced,  and  kneeling 
down  by  her,  respectfully  took  her  hand. 
"  He  speaks  truth,  my  dear  madam.  It 
is  your  son  Edwin.  He  left  his  convent, 
to  be  a  volunteer  with  Sir  William  Wallace. 
He  has  covered  himself  with  honour,  on 
the  walls  of  Dumbarton  ;  and  here  also, 
a  sharer  in  his  leader's  victories,  he  is 
come  to  set  you  free." 

"  At  this  explanation,  which  being 
given  in  the  sober  language  of  reason, 
Lady  Ruthven  believed  ;  she  gave  way 
to  the  full  happiness  of  her  soul,  and 
falling  on  the  neck  of  her  son,  embraced 
him  with  a  flood  of  tears  :  "  And  thy 
father,  Edwin  !  where  is  he  ?  Did  not 
the  noble  Wallace  rescue  him  from 
Ayr?" 

"  He  did,  and  he  is  here."  Edwin 
then  repeated  to  his  mother,  the  affec- 
tionate message  of  his  father,  and  the 
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particulars  of  his  release.  Perceiving 
how  happily  they  were  engaged,  Mur- 
ray now  with  a  flutter  in  his  own  bosom, 
rose  from  his  knees,  and  requested  the 
lieutenant  to  conduct  him  to  Lady 
Helen  Mar. 

His  guide  led  the  way,  by  a  winding 
staircase,  into  a  stone  gallery  ;  where 
letting  Lord  Andrew  into  a  spacious 
apartment,  divided  in  the  midst  by  a 
vast  screen  of  carved  cedar-wood,  he 
pointed  to  a  curtained  entrance  :  — 
"  In  that  chamber,"  said  he,  "  lodges 
the  Lady  Helen." 

"  Ah,  my  poor  cousin  !"  exclaimed 
Murray,  "  though  she  seems  not  to  have 
tasted  the  hardships  of  her  parents,  she 
has  shared  their  misery  I  do  not  doubt  !" 
While  he  spoke,  the  lieutenant  bowed  in 
silence,  and  Murray  entered  alone.  The 
chamber  was  magnificent,  and  illumined 
by  a  lamp,  which  hung  from  the  ceiling. 
He  cautiously  approached  the  bed,  fear- 
ing too  hastily  to  disturb  her,  and  gently 
pulling  aside  the  curtain,  beheld  vacancy. 
An  exclamation  of  alarm  had  almost  es- 
caped him,  when  observing  a  half-open 
door  at  the  other  side  of  the  apartment, 
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he  drew  towards  it ;  and  there  beheld 
his  cousin,  with  her  back  to  him,  kneel- 
ing before  a  crucifix.  She  spoke  not,  but 
the  fervour  of  her  action  manifested  how 
earnestly  she  prayed.  He  moved  behind 
her,  but  she  heard  him  not :  her  whole 
soul  was  absorbed  in  the  success  of  her 
petition  ;  and  at  last  raising  her  clasped 
hands  in  a  paroxysm  of  emotion,  she  ex- 
claimed :  "  If  that  trumpet  sounded  the 
victory  of  the  Scots,  then,  Power  of 
Goodness  !  receive  thy  servant's  thanks. 
But  if  De  Warenne  have  conquered, 
where  De  Valence  failed  ;  if  all  whom  I  t>. 
love,  be  lost  to  me  here,  take  me  then  to 
thyself;  and  let  my  freed  spirit  fly  to 
their  embraces  in  heaven !" 

"  Ay,  and  on  earth  too,  thou  blessed 
angel !"  cried  Murray,  throwing  himself 
towards  her.  She  started  from  her  knees  ; 
and  with  such  a  cry,  as  the  widow  of 
Serepta  uttered  when  she  embraced  her 
son  from  the  dead,  Helen  threw  herself 
on  the  bosom  of  her  cousin,  and  closed 
her  eyes  in  a  blissful  swoon  —  for  even 
while  every  outward  sense  seemed  fled, 
the  impression  of  joy  played  about  her 
heart  5  and  the  animated  throbbings  of 
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Murray's  breast,  while  he  pressed  her  in 
his  arms,  at  last  aroused  her  to  recollec- 
tion. Her  glistening,  and  uplifted  eyes, 
told  all  the  happiness,  all  the  gratitude  of 
her  soul.  "  My  father  ?  —  All  are  safe  ?" , 
demanded  she  :  "  All,  my  best  beloved !" 
answered  Murray,  forgetting,  in  the  pow- 
erful emotions  of  his  heart,  that  what  he 
felt,  and  what  he  uttered,  were  beyond 
even  a  cousin's  limits  :  —  "  My  uncle  ; 
the  Countess ;  Lord  and  Lady  Ruthven  ; 
all  are  safe." 

"And  Sir  William  Wallace?"  cried 
she  :  "  You  do  not  mention  him.  I  hope 
no  ill  — " 

"  He  is  conqueror  here  !"  interrupted 
Murray  :  "He  has  subdued  every  obstacle 
between  Berwick  and  Stirling;  and  he 
has  sent  me  hither,  to  set  you  and  the 
rest  of  the  dear  prisoners  free." 

Helen's  heart  throbbed  with  a  new 
tumult  as  he  spoke.  She  longed  to  ask, 
whether  the  unknown  knight  from  whom 
she  had  parted  in  the  hermit's  cell,  had 
ever  joined  Sir  Willam  Wallace  ?  She 
yearned  to  know  that  he  yet  lived.  At  the 
thought  of  the  probability  of  his  having 
fallen,  in  some  of  these  desperate  conflicts. 
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her  soul  seemed  to  gasp  for  existence  ; 
and  dropping  her  head  on  her  cousin's 
shoulder :  "  Tell  me,  Andrew  —  "  said 
she,  and  there  she  paused,  with  an  emo- 
tion for  which  she  could  not  account  to 
herself. 

"  Of  what  would  my  sweet  cousin 
enquire  ?"  asked  Murray,  partaking  her 
agitation. 

"  Nothing  particular,"  said  she,  co- 
vered with  blushes  ;  "  but  did  you  fight 
alone  in  these  battles  ?  Did  no  other 
knight  but  Sir  William  Wallace  ?" 

<;  Many,  dearest  Helen,"  returned 
Murray,  enraptured  at  a  solicitude,  which 
he  appropriated  to  himself.  "  Many 
knights  joined  our  arms.  All  fought  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  their  leader ;  and 
thanks  to  heaven,  none  have  fallen." 

"  Thanks  indeed  !"  cried  Helen  j  and 
with  a  hope,  she  dared  hardly  whisper  to 
herself,  of  seeing  the  unknown  knight 
in  the  gallant  train  of  the  conqueror,  she 
falteringly  said,  "  Now  Andrew,  lead 
me  to  my  father." 

Murray  would  perhaps  have  required  a 
econd  bidding,  had  not  Lord  Mar,  im- 
atient  to  see  his  daughter,  appeared  with 
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the  Countess  at  the  door  of  the  apartment^ 
Hastening  towards  them,  she  fell  on  the 
bosom  of  her  father  ;  and  while  •  she 
bathed  his  face  and  hands  with  her  glad 
tears,  he  too  wept,  and  mingled  blessings 
with  his  caresses.  No  coldness,  here  met 
his  paternal  heart :  no  distracting  con- 
fusions, tore  her  from  his  arms  :  no 
averted  looks,  by  turns,  alarmed  and 
chilled  the  bosom  of  tenderness.  All 
was  innocence  and  duty  in  Helen's 
breast;  and  every  ingenuous  action, 
shewed  its  affection  arid  its  joy.  The 
estranged  heart  of  Lady  Mar,  had 
closed  against  him ;  and  though  he  sus- 
pected not  its  wanderings,  he  felt  the 
unutterable  difference,  between  the 
warm  transports  of  his  daughter,  and 
the  frigid  gratulations,  forced  from  the 
lips  of  his  wife. 

Lady  Mar  gazed  with  a  weird  frown 
on  the  lovely  form  of  Helen,  as  she  wound 
her  exquisitely  turned  arms  ar^uiid  the 
Earl,  in  filial  tenderness.  Her  bosom 
heaving  in  the  snowy  whiteness  of  vir- 
gin purity  ;  her  face,  radiant  with  the 
softest  blooms  of  youth;  all  seemed  to 
frame  an  object,  which  malignant  fiends 
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had  conjured  up  to  blast  her  step-dame's 
hopes.  "  Wallace  will  behold  these 
charms  !"  cried  her  distracted  spirit  to 
herself,  "  and  then,  where  am  I  ?" 

While  her  thoughts  thus  followed  each 
other,  she  unconsciously  darned  looks  on 
Helen,  which,  if  an  evil  eye  had  any 
witching  power,  would  have  withered  all 
her  beauties.  At  one  of  these  por- 
tentous moments,  the  glad  eyes  of  Helen 
met  her  glance  :  she  started  with  horror. 
It  made  her  remember  how  she  had 
been  betrayed,  and  all  she  had  suffered 
from  Soulis.  But  she  could  not  forget, 
that  she  had  also  been  rescued  ;  and 
with  the  blessed  recollection,  the  image 
of  her  preserver  rose  before  her.  At 
this  gentle  idea,  her  alarmed  counte- 
nance took  a  softer  expression  j  and,  ten- 
derly sighing,  she  turned  to  her  father's 
question  of  "  How  she  came  to  be  with 
Lady  Ruthven  ;  when  he  had  been 
taught  by  Lord  Andrew,  to  believe  her 
safe  at  Saint  Fillan's  ?" 

"  Yes,"  cried  Murray,  throwing  him- 

self  on  a  seat  beside  her,  "  I  found  in 

your  letter  to  Sir  William  Wallace,   that 

you  had  been  betrayed  from  your  asy- 
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lum  by  some  traitor  Scot  ;  and  but  for  the 
fulness  of  my  joy  at  our  present  meeting, 
I  should  have  enquired  the  name  of  the 
villain  ?" 

Lady  Mar  felt  a  deadly  sickness  at  her 
heart,  on  hearing  that  Sir  William  Wal- 
lace was  already  so  far  acquainted  with 
her  daughter,  as  to  have  received  a  letter 
from  her  j  and,  in  amazed  despair,  she 
prepared  to  listen,  to  what  she  expected 
would  bring  a  death-stroke  to  her  hopes. 
They  had  met  —  they  wrote  to  each 
other  !  Then,  far  indeed  had  proceeded 
that  communication  of  hearts,  which 
was  the  aim  of  her  life  —  and  she  was 
undone  !  Helen  glanced  at  the  face  of 
Lady  Mar,  and  observing  its  changes,  re- 
garded them  as  corroborations  of  her 
guilt.  It  was  conscience  accusing  her, 
of  having  intended  to  betray  her  hus- 
band's daughter  to  Soulis  at  Bothwell  ; 
and  bidding  her  prepare  to  hear,  how, 
in  consequence,  she  had  afterwards  fal- 
len into  his  hands  !  —  "  If  conscience 
disturbs  you  thus,'3  thought  Helen,  "  let 
it  rend  your  heart  with  shame,  and  per- 
haps  remorse  may  follow  !" 

As  the  tide  of  success  seemed  so  full 
for  the  patriot  Scots,  Helen  no  longer 
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feared  that  her  cousin  would  rashly 
seek  a  precarious  vengeance  on  the  trai- 
tor Soulis,  when  he  might  probably 
soon  have  an  opportunity  of  making  it 
certain,  at  the  head  of  an  army.  She  there- 
fore commenced  her  narrative,  from  the 
time  of  Murray's  leaving  her  at  the  pri- 
ory ;  and  continued  it  to  the  hour  in  which 
she  met  her  father  a  prisoner  in  the 
streets  of  Stirling.  As  she  proceeded,  the 
indignation  of  the  Earl,  and  of  Murray 
against  Soulis,  became  vehement.  The 
nephew  was  full  of  immediate  personal  re- 
venge. But  the  father,  with  arguments 
similar  to  those  which  had  suggested  them- 
selves to  his  daughter,  calmed  the  lover's 
rage  ;  for  Murray  now  felt  that  fire,  as  well 
as  a  kinsman's  ;  and  reseated  himself  with 
repressed,  though  burning  resentment, 
to  listen  to  the  remainder  of  her  relation. 
The  quaking  conscience  of  Lady  Mar, 
did  indeed  vary  her  cheeks  with  a  thou- 
sand dyes,  when,  as  Helen  repeated  part 
of  -her  conversation  with  Macgregor's 
wife,  Murray  abruptly  said,  "  Surely 
that  woman  could  name  the  traitor  who 
betrayed  us  into  the  hands  of  our  ene- 
mies !  Did  she  not  hint  it  ?" 
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Helen  cast  down  her  eyes,  that  even 
a  glance  might  not  overwhelm  with  in- 
supportable  shame  the  already  trembling 
Countess.  Lady  Mar  saw  that  she  was 
acquainted  with  her  guilt  j  and  expect- 
ing no  more  mercy,  than  she  knew  she 
would  show  to  Helen,  in  the  like  circum- 
stances ;  she  hastily  rose  from  her  chair  ; 
internally  vowing  vengeance  against  her 
triumphant  daughter,  and  hatred  of  all 
mankind.  But  Helen  thought  she  might 
have  so  erred,  from  her  unreasonable  alarm 
for  the  safety  of  the  husband,  she  pro- 
fessed to  doat  on  ;  and  this  dutiful  daugh- 
ter determined  never  to  accuse  her. 

While  all  the  furies  raged  in  the  breast 
of  the  guilty  woman,  Helen  simply  an- 
swered, "  Lord  Soulis  would  be  weak,  as 
he  is  vile,  to  trust  a  secret  of  that  kind 
with  a  servant."  Then  hurried  on  to  the 
relation  of  subsequent  events.  The 
Countess  breathed  again ;  and,  almost 
deceiving  herself  with  the  idea  that  He- 
len was  indeed  ignorant  of  her  treachery, 
listened  with  emotions  of  another  kind, 
when  she  heard  of  the  rescue  of  her 
daughter-in-law.  She  saw  Wallace  in 
the  brave  act!  But  as  Helen,  unde- 
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signedly  to  herself,  passed  over  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  their  conversations, 
and  never  named  the  graces  of  his  person, 
Lady  Mar  thought,  that  to  have  viewed 
Wallace  with  so  little  notice,  would 
have  been  impossible  ;  and  therefore  glad 
of  such  double  conviction,  that  he  and 
her  daughter  had  never  met,  she  heard 
Helen  say,  that  the  unknown  chief  had 
promised  to  join  his  arms  with  those  of 
Wallace. 

Murray  observed  Helen,  while  she 
spoke,  with  an  impression  at  his  heart, 
that  made  it  pause.  Something  in  this 
interview  had  whispered  to  him,  what 
he  had  never  dreamt  before  ;  that  she 
was  dearer  to  him  than  fifty  thousand 
cousins.  And  while  the  blood  flushed, 
and  retreated,  in  the  complexion  of  He- 
len ;  and  her  downcast  eyes  refused  to 
show  what  was  passing  there,  while  she 
hastily  ran  over  the  circumstances  of  her 
acquaintance  with  the  stranger  knight, 
Murray's  own  emotions  declared  the  se- 
cret of  hers  j  and  with  a  lip  as  pale  as 
her  own,  he  said,  "But  where  is  this 
brave  man  ?  He  cannot  have  yet  joined 
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us;  for  surely  he  would  have  told  Wal- 
lace, or  myself,  that  he  came  from  you  ?" 

"  I  warned  him  not  to  do  so,"  replied 
she  ;  "  for  fear  that  your  indignation 
against  my  enemies,  my  dear  cousin, 
might  have  precipitated  you  into  dan- 
gers, inimical  to  the  duty  you  owe  our 
country." 

"  Then,  if  he  have  joined  us,"  replied 
Murray,  rising  from  his  seat,  "  you  will 
probably  soon  know  who  he  is.  To-mor- 
row morning,  Sir  William  Wallace  will 
enter  the  citadel,  attended  by  his  prin- 
cipal knights  ;  and  in  that  gallant  com- 
pany you  will  doubtless  discover  the  man, 
who  has  laid  such  obligations  on  us  all 
by  your  preservation.  Glad  shall  I  be 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
gratitude." 

Murray's  feelings  told  him,  that  glad 
should  he  be,  if  that  gratitude  would  re- 
pay him  !  if  the  confusion  of  Helen,  when 
she  mentioned  him,  did  not  arise  from 
the  conscious  remembrance  of  some  ten- 
derer communion,  than  the  mere  act  of 
her  rescue  ! 

Helen  herself,  knew  not  how  to  account 
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for  the  agitation  which  shook  her,  when- 
ever she  adverted  to  her  unknown  pre- 
server. At  the  time  of  the  hermit's  friend, 
(the  good  lay-brother,)  attending  her  to 
Alloa  ;  when  she  explained  to  Lady  Ruth- 
ven  the  cause  of  her  strange  arrival,  she 
told  her  story  with  composure,  till  she 
mentioned  her  deliverer  ;  then,  for  the 
first  time,  she  felt  a  confusion,  that  dis- 
ordered the  animation  with  which  she 
described  his  patriotism  and  his  bravery, 
But  it  was  natural,  she  thought;  grati- 
tude for  a  recent  benefit,  made  her  heart 
beat  high.  It  was  something  like  the  en- 
thusiasm she  had  felt  for  Wallace,  on  the 
rescue  of  her  father  ;  and  she  was  satis- 
fied. When  a  few  days  of  quiet  at  Alloa, 
had  recovered  her  health  from  the  shock 
it  had  received  in  the  recent  scenes,  she 
proposed  to  her  aunt,  to  send  some  trusty 
messenger  to  inform  the  imprisoned  Earl 
at  Dumbarton,  of  her  happy  refuge. 
Lady  Ruthven  suggested  the  impropriety 
of  such  a  project  ;  urging  the  probability 
that  the  messenger  would  be  intercepted, 
and  so  her  asylum  be  discovered.  "  Let  it 
alone,"  continued  she,  "  till  this  knight 
of  yours,  by  performing  his  word,  calls 
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you  to  declare  his  honourable  deeds.  Till 
then,  Lord  Mar,  ignorant  of  your  dan- 
ger, needs  no  assurance  of  your  safety." 

This  casual  reference  to  the  knight, 
had  then  made  the  before  tranquil  heart 
of  Helen,  renew  its  throbbings ;  and  turn- 
ing  from  her  aunt  with  an  acquiescing 
reply,  she  retired  to  her  own  apartment, 
to  quell  the  unusual  and  painful  blushes 
she  felt  burning  on  her  cheeks.  Why  she 
should  feel  thus,  she  could  not  account, 
"  unless,"  said  she  to  herself,  "  I  fear  that 
my  suspicion  may  be  guessed  at.  Should 
my  words,  or  looks,  betray  the  royal  Bruce 
to  any  harm,  that  moment  of  undesigned 
ingratitude,  would  be  the  last  of  my  life." 

This  explanation,  seemed  an  ample  apo- 
logy to  herself.  And  henceforth  avoid- 
ing all  mention  of  her  preserver,  in  her 
conversations  with  Lady  Ruthven,  she 
confined  the  subject  to  her  own  breast : 
and  thinking  that  she  thought  of  him 
more,  by  her  attention  to  speak  of  him 
less,  she  wondered  not,  that  whenever  she 
was  alone,  his  image  immediately  rose  in 
her  mind  j  his  voice  seemed  to  sound  in 
her  ears ;  and  even  as  the  summer  air 
wafted  its  soft  fragrance  over  her  cheek, 
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she  would  turn,  as  if  she  felt  that  breath 
which  had  so  gently  hushed  her  to  re~ 
pose.  She  would  then  start  and  sigh, 
and  repeat  his  words  to  herself:  but  all 
was  then  serene  in  her  bosom.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  contemplation  of  so  much  love- 
liness of  soul,  in  so  beautiful  a  form, 
soothed,  instead  of  agitating  her  heart, 
"  What  a  king  will  he  be  !"  thought  she  : 
"  with  what  transport,  would  the  vir- 
tuous Wallace  set  the  Scottish  crown  on 
so  noble  a  brow." 

Such  were  her  meditations,  and  feel- 
ings, when  she  was  brought  a  prisoner  to 
Stirling,  And  when  she  heard  of  the 
victories  of  Wallace,  she  could  not  but 
think,  that  the  brave  arm  of  her  knight 
was  there  ;  and  that  he,  with  the  re- 
nowned champion  of  Scotland,  would 
fly,  on  the  receipt  of  her  letter,  to  Stir- 
ling ;  there  to  repeat  the  valiant  deeds 
of  Dumbarton.  The  first  blast  of  the 
Scottish  trumpet  under  the  walls,  found 
her,  as  she  had  said,  upon  her  knees;  and 
kept  her  there  :  for  hardly  with  any  in- 
termission, with  fast  and  prayer,  did  she 
kneel  before  the  altar  of  Heaven,  —  till 
the  voice  of  Andrew  Murray,  at  midnight, 
her  to  freedom  and  to  happiness. 
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Wallace,  and  perhaps  her  nameless 
hero  with  him,  had  again  conquered  I  — 
His  idea  dwelt  in  her  heart,  and  faltered 
on  her  tongue  ;  and  yet,  in  reciting  the 
narrative  of  her  late  sufferings  to  her 
father,  when  she  came  to  the  mentioning 
of  the  stranger's  conduct  to  her,  —  with 
an  apprehensive  embarrassment  she  felt. 
her  augmented  emotions,  as  she  drew  near 
the  subject  ;  and,  hurrying  over  the 
event,  she  could  only  excuse  herself  for 
such  new  perturbation,  by  supposing,  that 
the  former  treason  of  Lady  Mar,  excited 
her  alarm,  for  fear  she  would  now  fix  it 
on  a  new  object.  Turning  cold  at  an  idea 
pregnant  with  such  horror,  she  hastily 
passed  from  so  agitating  a  theme,  to  speak 
of  De  Valence,  and  the  respect  with 
which  he  had  treated  her  during  her  im- 
prisonment. His  courtesy  had  professed 
to  deny  nothing  to  her  wishes,  except 
her  personal  liberty,  and  any  conference 
with  her  parents,  or  aunt.  Her  father's 
life,  he  said,  was  altogether  out  of  his 
power  to  grant.  —  He  might  suspend  the 
sentence,  but  he  could  not  abrogate  it. 

"  Yes,"  cried  the  Earl  ;  "  though  false 
and  inflexible,  I  must  not  accuse  him  of 
Caving  been  so  barbarous  in  his  tyranny, 
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as  Cressingham.  For  it  was  not  until  De 
Valence  was  taken  prisoner,  that  Joanna 
and  I  were  divided.  Till  then  we  were 
lodged  in  decent  apartments ;  but  on  that 
event,  Cressingham  tore  us  from  each 
other,  and  threw  us  into  different  dun- 
geons. My  sister  Janet,  I  never  saw  since 
the  hour  we  were  separated  in  the  street 
of  Stirling,  until  the  awful  minute  in 
which  we  met  on  the  roof  of  this  castle ; 
when  I  expected  to  behold  her,  and  my 
wife,  die  before  my  eyes." 

Helen  now  learnt  for  the  first  time,  the 
base  cruelties  which  had  been  exercised 
on  her  father,  and  his  family,  since  the 
capture  of  De  Valence.  She  had  been 
exempted  from  sharing  them,  by  the 
fears  of  Cressingham  ;  who,  knowing  that 
the  English  earl  had  particular  views  with 
regard  to  her,  durst  not  risk  offending 
him,  by  outraging  one  whom  he  had  de- 
clared himself  determined  to  protect. 

During  part  of  this  conversation,  Mur- 
ray withdrew,  to  bring  Lady  Ruthven, 
and  her  son,  to  share  the  general  joy  of 
full  domestic,  reunion.  —  The  happy  Ed- 
win, and  his  mother,  having  embraced 
ihese  dear  relatives  with  yet  more  ten* 
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der  affections  yearning  in  their  bosoms, 
accompanied  Murray  to  the  door  of  the 
barbican,  which  contained  Lord  Ruth- 
ven.  They  entered,  on  the  wings  of 
conjugal,  and  filial  love;  but  the, — for 
once,  pensive  Lord  Andrew, —  with  a 
slow,  musing  step,  returned  into  the 
castle,  to  see  that  all  was  safely  disposed 
for  the  remainder  of  the  night. 


CHAP.  XIL 

STIRLING  CITADEL. 

AT  noon,  next  day,  Murray  received  a 
message  from  Wallace,  desiring  him  to 
tell  the  Earl  of  Mar,  that  he  was  coming 
to  the  citadel,  to  offer  the  palace  of  Snaw- 
doun  to  the  ladies  of  Mar;  and  to  re- 
quest the  Earl,  meanwhile,  to  take  charge 
of  the  illustrious  prisoners  he  was  bring- 
ing to  the  castle. 

Each  member  of  the  family  hastened 
to  prepare  for  an  interview,  that  excited 
different  expectations  in  each  different 
breast.  Lady  Mar,  well  satisfied  that 
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Helen  and  Wallace  had  never  met ;  and 
clinging  to  the  vague  words  of  Murray, 
that  he  had  sent  to  give  her  liberty ; 
called  forth  every  art  of  the  toilet,  to  em- 
bellish her  still  fine  person.  Lady  Ruth- 
ven,  with  the  respectable  eagerness  of  a 
chaste  matron,  in  prospect  of  seeing  the 
man  who  had  so  often  been  the  preserver 
of  her  brother,  and  who  had  so  lately 
delivered  her  husband  from  a  loathsome 
dungeon,  -was  the  first  who  joined  the 
Earl  in  the  great  gallery.  Lady  Mar 
soon  after  entered,  like  Juno,  in  all  her 
plumage  of  majesty  and  beauty. 

But  the  trumpet  of  Wallace  had 
sounded  in  the  gates,  before  the  trem- 
bling, half-fainting  Helen  could  leave 
her  room.  It  was  the  herald  of  his 
approach  ;  and  she  sunk  breathless  into 
a  seat.  She  was  now  going  to  see,  for 
the  first  time,  the  man  whose  woes  she 
had  so  often  wept ;  the  man  who  had 
incurred  them  all,  for  objects  dear  to  her. 
He,  whom  she  had  mourned,  as  one 
stricken  in  sorrows  ;  and  feared  for,  as  an 
outlaw,  doomed  to  suffering  and  to  death  ; 
was  now  to  appear  before  her,  not  in  the 
garb  of  woe,  which  excuses  the  sympathy 
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its  wearer  excites,  but  arrayed  as  a  cori-» 
queror  5  as  the  champion  of  Scotland* 
giving  laws  to  her  oppressors  \  and  enter- 
ing, in  triumph,  over  fields  of  their  slain  ! 

Awful  as  this  picture  was,  to  the  timi- 
dity of  her  gentle  nature,  it  alone  did 
not  occasion  that  inexpressible  sensation, 
which  seemed  to  check  the  pulses  of  her 
heart  .  Was  she,  or  was  she  not,  to  recog- 
nise in  his  train,  the  young  and  noble 
Bruce?  Was  she  to  be  assured,  that  he  still 
existed  ?  Or,  by  seeking  him  every  where 
in  vain,  be  ascertained,  that  he,  who  could 
not  break  his  word,  had  perished,  lonely, 
and  unknown  ? 

While  these  ideas  thronged  into  her 
mind,  the  platform  below  was  filling  with 
the  triumphant  Scots  5  and,  her  door 
suddenly  opening,  Edwin  entered  in  de- 
lighted haste  :  —  "  Come,  cousin !"  cried 
he  ;  "  Sir  William  Wallace  has  almost 
finished  his  business  in*  the  great  hall. 
He  has  made  my  uncle  governor  of  this 
place,  and  has  committed  nearly  a  thou- 
sand prisoners  of  rank  to  his  care.  If 
you  be  not  expeditious,  you  will  allow  him 
to  enter  the  gallery  before  you." 

Hardly  observing  her  face,  from  the 
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happy  emotions  which  dazzled  his  own 
eyes,  he  seized  her  hand,  and  hurried  her 
to  the  gallery. 

Her  aunt  and  step-mother,  only,  were 
there.  Lady  Ruthv7en  sat  composedly, 
on  a  tapestried  bench,  awaiting  the  arri- 
val of  the  company.  But  Lady  Mar  was 
near  the  door,  listening  impatiently  to 
the  voices  beneath.  At  sight  of  Helen, 
she  drew  back;  but  she  smiled  exultingly, 
when  she  saw,  that  all  the  splendour  of 
beauty  she  had  so  lately  beheld,  and 
dreaded,  was  fled.  Her  unadorned  gar- 
ments, gave  no  particular  attraction  to 
the  simple  lines  of  her  form :  the  efful- 
gence of  her  complexion  was  gone  ;  her 
cheek  was  pale;  and  the  tremulous 
motion  of  her  step,  deprived  her  of  the 
elastic  grace,  which  was  usuallyjthe  charm 
of  her  nymph-like  figure. 

Triumph  now  sat  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Countess  ;  and,  with  an  air  of  authority, 
she  waved  Helen  to  take  a  seat  beside 
Lady  Ruthven.  But  Helen,  fearful  of 
what  might  be  her  emotion,  when  the 
train  should  enter,  had  just  placed  herself 
behind  her  aunt,  when  the  steps  of  many 
a  mailed  foot  sounded  upon  the  oaken 
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floor  of  the  gallery.  The  next  moment 
the  great  doors  of  the  huge  screen  open- 
ed, and  a  crowd  of  knights  in  armour, 
flashed  upon  her  eyes.  A  strange  dim- 
ness overspread  her  faculties ;  and  no- 
thing appeared  to  her,  but  an  indistinct 
throng  approaching.  She  would  have 
given  worlds  to  have  been  removed  from 
the  spot,  but  was  unable  to  stir ;  and  on 
recovering  her  senses,  she  beheld  Lady 
Mar,  (who,  exclaiming,  "  Ever  my  pre- 
server!" had  hastened  forward,)  now 
leaning  on  the  bosom  of  one  of  the 
chiefs  :  —  his  head  was  bent,  as  if  an- 
swering her  in  a  low  voice.  By  the 
golden  locks,  which  hung  down  upon  the 
jewelled  tresses  of  the  Countess,  and  ob- 
scured his  face,  she  judged  it  must  indeed 
be  the  deliverer  of  her  father,  the  knight 
of  her  dream.  But  where  was  he,  who 
had  delivered  herself,  from  a  worse  fate 
than  death  ?  Where  was  the  dweller  of 
her  daily  thoughts,  the  bright  apparition 
of  her  un-slumbering  pillow  ? 

Helen's  sight,  now  clearing  to  as  keen 
a  vision,  as  before  it  had  been  dulled  and 
indistinct,  with  a  timid  and  anxious  gaze 
glanced  from  face  to  face  of  the  chief- 
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tains  around ;  but  all  were  strange. 
Then  withdrawing  her  eyes,  with  a  sad 
conviction  that  their  search  was  indeed 
in  vain  ;  in  the  very  moment  of  that  de- 
spair, they  were  arrested  by  a  glimpse  of 
the  features  of  Wallace.  He  had  raised 
his  head ;  he  shook  back  his  clustering 
hair,  and  her  secret  was  revealed.  In 
that  godlike  countenance,  she  recognised 
the  object  of  her  devoted  wishes !  and 
with  a  gasp  of  overwhelming  surprise, 
she  must  have  fallen  from  her  seat, 
had  not  Lady  Ruthven,  hearing  a  sound 
like  the  sigh  of  death,  turned  round,  and 
caught  her  in  her  arms.  The  cry  of  her 
aunt  drew  every  eye  to  the  spot.  Wal- 
lace immediately  relinquished  the  Count- 
ess to  her  husband,  and  moved  towards 
the  beautiful  and  senseless  form  that  lay 
on  the  bosom  of  Lady  Ruthven.  The 
Earl,  and  his  agitated  wife,  followed. 

"  What  ails  my  Helen  ?"  asked  the 
affectionate  father. 

"  I  know  not,"  replied  his  sister ; 
"  she  sat  behind  me.  I  knew  nothing  of 
her  disorder,  till  she  fell  as  you  see." 

Murray  instantly  supposed,  that  she 
had  discovered  the  unknown  knight; 
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and  looking  from  countenance,  to  coun- 
tenance, amongst  the  train,  to  try  if  he 
could  discern  the  envied  cause  of  such 
emotions ;  he  read  in  no  face,  an  answer- 
ing feeling  with  that  of  Helen's  :    and 
turning  away  from  his  unavailing  scru- 
tiny, on  hearing  her  draw   a  deep  sigh, 
his  eyes  fixed  themselves  on  her,  as  if  they 
would   have   read    her    soul.     Wallace, 
who  in  the  pale  form  before  him,  saw,  not 
only  the  woman,  whom  he  had  preserved 
with  a  brother's  care  ;  but  the  compas- 
sionate saint,  who  had  given  a  hallowed 
grave  to  the  remains  of  an  angel,  pure  as 
herself;  now  hung  over  her,  with  an  anxi- 
ety, so  eloquent  in  every  feature,  that  the 
Countess  would  willingly  at  that  moment 
have  stabbed  her  in  every  vein. 

Lady  Ruthven  had  sprinkled  her  niece 
with  water ;  and  as  she  began  to  recover, 
Wallace  motioned  to  his  chieftains  to 
withdraw.  Her  eyes  opened  slowly ; 
but  recollection  returning  with  every 
re-awakened  sense,  she  dimly  perceived  a 
press  of  people  around  her,  and  fearful 
of  again  encountering  that  face,  which 
declared  the  Bruce  of  her  secret  medita- 
tions, and  the  Wallace  of  her  declared  ve- 
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neration,   were    one  ;    she   buried    her 
blushes  in  the  bosom  of  her  father.     In 
that  short  point  of  time,  images  of  past, 
present,  and  to  come,  rushed  before  her  j 
and  without  confessing  to  herself,  why 
she  thought  it  necessary  to  make   the 
vow,  her  soul  seemed  to  swear  on  the 
sacred  altar  of  a  parent's  heart,  never 
more  to  think  on  either  idea.     Separate, 
it  was  sweet  to  muse  on  her  own  deli- 
verer ;  it  was  delightful  to  dwell  on  the 
virtues  of  her  father's  preserver.     But 
when  she  saw  both  characters  blended  in 
one,  her  feelings  seemed  sacrilege  ;  and 
she  wished  even  to  bury  her  gratitude, 
where  no  eye  but  Heaven's  could  see  its 
depth  and  fervour. 

Trembling  at  what  might  be  the  conse- 
quences of  this  scene,  Lady  Mar  deter- 
mined to  hint  to  Wallace,  that  Helen 
loved  some  unknown  knight  ;  and  bend- 
ing to  her  daughter,  said  in  a  low  voice, 
yet  loud  enough  for  him  to  hear,  "  Re- 
tire, my  child  ;  you  will  be  better  in  your 
own  room  ;  whether  pleasure,  or  disap- 
pointment about  the  person  you  wished 
to  discover  in  Sir  William's  train,  have 
occasioned  these  emotions." 

VOL.  II.  M 
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Helen  blushed  at  this  indelicate  re- 
mark ;  and  raising  her  head,  with  that 
modest  dignity  which  only  belongs  to  the 
purest  mind,  gently  but  firmly  said,  "  I 
obey  you,  madam  ;  and  he  whom  I  have 
seen,  will  be  too  generous,  not  to  pardon 
the  effects  of  so  unexpected  a  weight  of 
gratitude."  As  she  spoke,  her  turning 
eye  met  the  fixed  gaze  of  Wallace.  His 
countenance  became  agitated  ;  and  drop- 
ping on  his  knee  beside  her  ;  "  Gracious 
lady,"  cried  he,  "  mine  is  the  weight  of 
gratitude  ;  but  it  is  dear  and  precious  to 
me  ;  a  debt  that  my  life  will  not  be  able 
to  repay.  I  was  ignorant  of  all  your 
goodness,  when  we  parted  in  the  hermit's 
cave.  But  the  spirit  of  an  angel,  like 
yourself,  Ladylielen,  will  whisper  to  you, 
all  her  widowed  husband's  thanks."  He 
pressed  her  hand  fervently  between  his, 
and  rising,  left  the  room. 

Helen  looked  on  him  with  an  immove- 
able  eye,  in  which  the  heroic  vow  of  her 
soul  spoke  in  every  beam  ;  but  as  he 
arose,  even  then  she  felt  its  frailty  ;  for 
her  spirit  seemed  leaving  her  j  and  as  he 
disappeared  from  the  door,  her  world 
seemed  shut  from  her  eyes.  Not  to  think 
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of  him  was  impossible  :  how  to  think  of 
him  was  in  her  own  power.  Her  heart 
felt  as  if  suddenly  made  a  desert.  But 
heroism  was  there.  She  had  looked  upon 
the  Heaven-dedicated  Wallace  ;  on  the 
widowed  mourner  of  Marion  ;  the  saint 
and  the  hero ;  the  being  of  another 
world!  and  as  such,  she  would  regard 
him  ;  till,  in  the  realms  of  purity,  she 
might  acknowledge  the  brother  of  her 
soul ! 

A  sacred  inspiration  seemed  to  illumin- 
ate her  features  ;  and  to  brace,  with  the 
vigour  of  immortality,  those  limbs  which 
before  had  sunk  under  her.  She  forgot 
she  was  still  of  earth,  while  a  holy  love, 
like  that  of  the  dove  in  Paradise,  sat 
brooding  on  her  heart. 

Lady  Mar  gazed  on  her,  without  under- 
standing the  ethereal  meaning  of  those 
looks.  Judging  from  her  own  impas- 
sioned feelings,  she  could  only  resolve 
the  resplendent  beauty,  which  shone  from 
the  now  animated  face  and  form  of 
Helen,  into  the  rapture  of  finding  herself 
beloved.  Had  she  not  heard  Wallace 
declare  himself  to  be  the  unknown  knight 
who  had  rescued  Helen  ?  she  had  heard 
M  2 
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him  devote  his  life  to  her  :  and  was  not 
his  heart  included  in  that  dedication  ? 
She  had  then  heard  that  love  vowed  to 
another,  which  she  would  have  sacrificed 
her  soul,  to  win  ! 

Murray  too  was  confounded  ;  but  his 
reflections  were  far  different  from  those 
of  Lady  Mar.      He  saw  his  newly  self- 
discerned  passion,  smothered  in  its  first 
breath.      At   the  moment  in  which  he 
found,  that  he  loved  his  cousin  above  all 
of   woman's    mould,     an    unappealable 
voice  in  his  bosom  bade  him  crush  every 
fond  desire.   That  heart,  which,  with  the 
chaste  transports  of  a  sister,   had  throb- 
bed so  entrancingly  against  his,  was  then 
another's  !    was  become   the  captive  of 
Wallace's  virtues;  of  the  only  man,  whom, 
his  judgment  would  have  said,  deserves 
Helen  Mar  !  —  But  when  he  clasped  her 
glowing  beauties  in  his  arms   only  the 
night  before,  his  enraptured  soul  then 
believed,  that  the  tender  smile  he  saw  on 
her  lips  was  meant  as  the  sweet  earnest  of 
the  happier   moment,    when  he    might 
hold  her  there  for  ever !  That  dream  was 
now  past.  —  "  Well !  be  it  so  !"  said  he 
to  himself;  "  if  this  too  daring  passion 
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must  be  dipt  on  the  wing,  I  have  at  least 
the  consolation,  that  it  soared  like  the 
bird  of  Jove  !  —  But,  loveliest  of  created 
beings ;'*  thought  he,  looking  on  Helen 
with  an  expression  which,  had  she  met  it, 
would  have  told  her  all  that  was  passing 
in  his  soul  ;  "  if  I  am  not  to  be  thy  love  ; 
I  will  be  thy  friend  —  and  live  for  thee 
and  Wallace !" 

Believing  that  she  had  read  her  sen- 
tence,  in  what  she  thought  the  triumph- 
ant glances  of  a  happy  passion  ;  Lady 
Mar  turned  from   her   daughter-in-law, 
with  such  a  hatred  kindling  in  her  heart, 
she  durst  not  trust  her  eyes  to  the  in- 
spection   of  the   bystanders.     But  her 
tongue  could  not  be  restrained,  beyond 
the  moment  in  which  the  object  of  her 
jealousy  left  the  room.  As  the  door  closed 
upon  Helen,  who  retired  leaning  on  the 
arms  of  her  aunt  and  Edwin  j  the  Coun- 
tess turned  to  her  lord ;  his  eyes  were 
looking  with  doting  fondness  towards  the 
point  where  she  withdrew.     This  sight 
augmented   the    angry   tumults   in  the 
breast  of  his  wife  ;    and  with  a  bitter 
smile,  she  said,    "  So,  my  lord,  you  find 
the  icy-bosomed  Helen  can  be  thawed  !" 
M  3 
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"  How  do  you  mean,  Joanna  ?"  return- 
ed the  Earl,  doubting  her  words  and 
looks  ;  "  you  surely  cannot  blame  our 
daughter,  for  being  sensible  of  gratitude." 

"  I  blame  all  young  women,"  replied 
she,  "  who  give  themselves  airs  of  unna- 
tural coldness  ;  and  then,  when  the  proof 
comes,  behave  in  a  manner  as  indelicate 
as  extraordinary." 

"  My  Lady  Mar  !"  ejaculated  the 
Earl,  with  an  amazed  look  ;  "  what  am  I 
to  think  of  you,  from  this  !  How  has  my 
daughter  behaved  indelicately  ?  She  did 
not  lay  her  head  on  Sir  William  Wai- 
lace's  bosom  and  weep  there,  till  he  re- 
placed her  on  her  natural  pillow,  mine. 
Have  a  care,  Madam,  that  I  do  not  see 
more  in  this  spleen,  than  would  be  ho- 
nourable to  you,  for  me  to  discover." 

Fearing  nothing  so  much,  as  that  her 
husband  should  really  suspect  the  pas- 
sion which  possessed  her  ;  and  so  remove 
her  from  the  side  of  Wallace  ;  she  pre- 
sently recalled  her  former  duplicity,  and 
with  a  surprised,  and  uncomprehending 
air,  replied,  "  1  do  not  understand  what 
you  mean,  Donald."  Then  turning  to 
Lord  Ruthven,  who  stood  uneasily  view* 
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ing  this  scene,  "  How,"  cried  she,  "  can 
my  lord  discover  spleen,  in  my  maternal 
anxiety  respecting  the  daughter  of  the 
man  I  love  and  honour  above  all  the 
earth  ?  But  men  do  not  properly  estimate 
female  reserve.  Any  woman  would  say 
with  ~me,  that  to  faint  at  the  sight  of  Sir 
William  Wallace,  was  declaring  an  emo- 
tion, not  to  be  revealed  before  so  large  a 
company  !  a  something,  from  which  men 
might  not  draw  the  most  agreeable  infer- 
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"  It  only  declared  surprise,  Madam," 
cried  Murray,  "  the  surprise  of  a  modest 
and  ingenuous  mind,  that  did  not  expect 
to  recognise  its  mountain  friend,  in  the 
person  of  the  protector  of  Scotland." 

Lady  Mar  put  up  her  lip  in  contempt  j 
and  turning  to  the  still  silent  Lord  Ruth- 
ven,  again  addressed  him.  "  Step-mo- 
thers, my  lord,"  said  she,  "  have  hard 
duties  to  perform  j  and  when  we  think 
we  fulfil  them  best,  our  husband  comes 
with  a  magician's  wand,  and  turns  all 
our  good  to  evil." 

"  Array  your  good  in  a  less  equivocal 
garb,  my  dear  Joanna,"  answered  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  rather  ashamed  of  the  hasty 
M  4 
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words,  which  the  suspicion  of  a  moment 
had  drawn  from  his  lips;  "  judge  my 
child,  by  her  usual  conduct ;  not  by  an 
accidental  appearance  of  inconsistency ; 
and  I  shall  ever  be  grateful  for  your  soli- 
citude. But  in  this  instance,  though 
she  might  betray  the  weakness  of  an  en- 
feebled constitution,  it  was  certainly  not 
the  frailty  of  a  love-sick  heart." 

"  Judge  me  by  your  own  rule,  dear 
Donald/*  cried  his  wife,  blandishingly 
kissing  his  forehead  j  "  and  you  will  not 
again  wither  the  mother  of  your  boy,  with 
such  a  look  as  I  just  now  received !" 

Glad  to  see  this  reconciliation,  Lord 
Ruthven  made  a  sign  to  Murray,  and 
they  withdrew  together. 

Meanwhile,  the  honest  Earl,  surrender- 
ing his  whole  heart  to  the  wiles  of  his 
wife,  poured  into  her  not  inattentive  ear, 
all  his  wishes  for  Helen ;  all  the  hopes,  to 
which  her  late  meeting  with  Wallace,  and 
their  present  recognition,  had  given  birth. 
—  "  I  had  rather  have  that  man  my  son  ;'* 
said  he,  "  than  see  my  beloved  daughter 
placed  on  an  imperial  throne.'* 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,"  thought  Lady 
Mar,  "  for  there  are  many  emperors,  but 
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only  one  William  Wallace !"  However, 
her  sentiments  she  confined  to  herself; 
neither  assenting  nor  dissenting,  but  an- 
swering  so  as  to  secure  the  confidence,  by 
which  she  hoped  to  traverse  his  designs. 

According  to  the  inconsistency  of  the 
wild  passion  that  possessed  her,  one  mo- 
ment she  saw  nothing  but  despair  before 
her ;  and  in  the  next,  it  seemed  impos- 
sible  that   Wallace  should  in  heart  be 
proof  against  her  tenderness  and  charms. 
She  remembered  Murray's  words,  that 
he  was  sent  to  set  her  free !  and  that  re- 
collection re-awakened  every  hope.     Sir 
William  had  placed  Lord  Mar  in  a  post 
as  dangerous  as  honourable.     Should  the 
Southrons  return  in  any  force  into  Scot- 
land, Stirling  must  be  one  of  the  first 
places  they  would  attack.     The  Earl  was 
brave,  but  age  had  robbed  him  of  much 
of    his   martial   vigour:    might  she  not 
then  be  indeed  set  free  ?     And  might  not 
Wallace,  on  such  an  event,  mean  to  repay 
her  for  all  those  sighs,  he  now  sought  to 
repress  from  ideas  of  a  virtue,  —  which 
she  could  admire,  but  had  not  coumge 
to  imitate  ? 

These  wicked  meditations,  passed  even 
M  5 
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at  the  side  of  her  husband ;  and  with  a 
view  to  further  every  wish  of  her  intoxi- 
cated imagination,  she  determined  to 
spare  no  exertion  to  secure  the  support 
of  her  own  family  ;  which,  when  agreeing 
in  one  point,  was  the  most  powerful  of 
any  in  the  kingdom.  Her  father,  the 
Earl  of  Strathearn,  was  now  a  misanthro- 
pic recluse  in  the  Orkneys ;  she  there- 
fore did  not  calculate  on  his  assistance  ; 
but  she  resolved  on  requesting  Wallace 
•to  put  the  names  of  her  cousins,  Athol, 
and  Badenoch,  into  the  exchange  of  pri- 
soners ;  for  by  their  means  she  expected 
to  accomplish  all  she  hoped.  On  Mar's 
probable  speedy  death,  she  had  so  long 
thought,  that  she  now  regarded  it  as  a 
certainty  ;  and  so  pressed  forward  to  the 
fulfilment  of  her  love  and  ambition,  with 
as  much  eagerness  as  if  he  were  already 
in  his  grave. 

She  recollected,  that  Wallace  had  not 
this  time  thrown  her  from  his  bosom, 
when  in  the  transports  of  her  joy  she  cast 
herself  upon  it:  he  only  gently  whispered, 
"Beware,  lady!  there  are  present,  who 
may  think  my  services  too  richly  paid !" 
With  these  words  he  had  relinquished 
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her  to  her  husband.  But  in  them  she 
saw  nothing  inimical  to  her  wishes;  it 
was  a  caution,  not  a  reproof;  and  had 
not  his  warmer  address  to  Helen,  conjured 
up  all  the  fiends  of  jealousy,  she  would 
have  been  perfectly  satisfied  with  these 
grounds  of  hope. 

Eager,  therefore,  to  break  away  from 
Lord  Mar's  projects  relating  to  his  daugh- 
ter ;  at  the  first  decent  opportunity,  she 
said  —  "  We  will  consider  more  of  this, 
Donald.  I  now  resign  you  to  the  duties 
of  your  office,  and  shall  pay  mine  to  her, 
whose  interest  is  our  own." 

Lord  Mar  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips, 
and  they  parted. 

Prior  to  Wallace's  visit  to  the  citadel, 
which  was  to  be  at  an  early  hour  the  same 
morning,  a  list  of  the  noble  prisoners  was 
put  into  his  hand.  Edwin  pointed  to  the 
name  of  Montgomery.  "  That,"  said 
he,  "  is  the  name  of  a  person  you  already 
esteem  :  but  how  will  you  regard  him, 
when  I  tell  you  who  he  was?" 

Wallace  turned  on  him  an  inquiring 
look. 

"  You  have  often  spoken  to  me  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Hambledon." 
M  6 
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"  And  this  is  he !"  interrupted  Wai- 
lace. 

Edwin  recounted  the  manner  of  the 
Earl  discovering  himself^  and  how  he 
came  to  bear  that  title.  Wallace  listened 
in  silence  j  and  when  his  young  friend 
eaded,  sighed  heavily.  —  "I  will  thank 
him,"  was  all  he  said;  and  rising,  he 
proceeded  to  the  chamber  of  Montgo- 
mery. Even  at  that  early  hour,  it  was 
filled  with  officers,  come  to  inquire  after 
their  commander's  health.  Wallace  ad- 
vanced to  the  couch,  and  the  Southrons 
drew  back.  The  expression  in  his  coun- 
tenance told  the  Earl  that  he  now  knew 
him. 

"  Noblest  of  Englishmen  I"  cried  Wal- 
lace, in  a  low  voice,  "  I  come  to  express 
a  gratitude  to  you,  as  lasting  as  the  me- 
mory of  the  action  which  gave  it  birth. 
Your  generous  conduct  to  all  that  was 
dearest  to  me  on  earth,  was,  that  night,  in 
the  garden  of  Ellerslie,  witnessed  by  my- 
self. I  was  in  the  tree  above  your  head  ; 
and  nothing  but  a  conviction  that  I 
should  embarrass  the  honour  of  my  wife's 
protector,  could,  at  that  moment,  have 
prevented  my  springing  from  my  covert, 
and  declaring  my  gratitude  on  the  spot. 
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"  Receive  my  thanks  now,  inadequate 
as  they  are,  to  express  what  1  feel.  But 
you  offered  me  your  heart  on  the  field  of 
Cambus-Kenneth  :  I  will  take  that,  as  a 
generous  intimation,  how  I  may  best  ac- 
knowledge my  debt.  Receive  then  my 
never-dying  friendship,  the  eternal  grati- 
tude of  my  immortal  spirit !" 

The  answer  of  Montgomery  could  not 
but  refer  to  the  same  subject  5  and  by 
presenting  the  tender  form  of  his  wife, 
and  her  devoted  love,  almost  visibly 
again  before  her  widowed  husband,  nearly 
forced  open  the  fountain  of  tears  which 
he  had  buried  deep  in  his  heart;  and 
rising  suddenly,  for  fear  his  emotions 
might  betray  themselves,  he  warmly 
pressed  the  hand  of  his  English  friend, 
and  left  the  room. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  day,  the 
Southron  nobles  were  transported  into 
the  citadel ;  and  the  family  of  Mar  re- 
moved from  the  fortress,  to  take  up  their 
residence  in  the  palace  of  Snawdoun. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

THE    CARSE    OF    STIRLING. 

THE  fame  of  these  victories,  the  seizure 
of  Stirling,  the  conquest  of  above  sixty 
thousand  men,  and  the  Lord  Warden 
with  his  late  deputy  taken  prisoners  ;  all 
spread  through'^the  country,  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind. 

Messengers  were  dispatched  by  Wal- 
lace, not  only  to  the  nobles  who  had  al- 
ready declared  for  the  cause,  by  sending 
him  their  armed  followers  ;  but  to 
clans,  who  yet  stood  irresolute.     To 
chiefs  who  had  taken  the  side  of  Edward, 
he  sent  no  exhortation.   And  when  Lord 
Ruthven  advised  him  to  do  so,  "  Xo,  my 
Lord,"  said  he,    "  we  must  not  spread  a 
snare  under  our  feet.  If  these  men  could 
be    affected  by    the     interest    of    their 
country,  and  as  they  had   the  power  to 
befriend   her,  they   would  not  have  col- 
leagued   with   her  enemies.      They  re- 
member her  happiness,  under  the  rule  of 
our  Alexanders  ;  they  see  her  sufferings, 
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beneath  the  sway  of  an  usurper  :  and  if 
they  can  know  these  things,  and  require 
arguments  to  bring  them  to  their  duty, 
should  they  then  come  to  it,  it  \vould  not 
be  to  fulfil,  but  to  betray.  Ours,  my  dear 
Ruthven,  is  a  commission  from  Heaven. 
The  truth  of  our  cause,  is  God's  own 
signet ;  and  is  so  clear,  that  it  need  only 
be  seen,  to  be  acknowledged.  All  honest 
minds  will  come  to  us  of  themselves  ^ 
and  those  who  are  not  so,  had  better  be 
avoided,  than  shown  the  way  by  which 
treachery  may  effect,  what  open  violence 
cannot  accomplish." 

This  reasoning,  drawn  from  the  expe- 
rience of  nature,  neither  encumbered  by 
the  subtilties  of  policy,  nor  the  sophistry 
of  the  schools,  was  evident  to  every  un- 
derstanding, and  decided  the  question. 

Lady  Mar,  unknown  to  any  one,  again 
applied  to  her  fatal  pen  ;  but  with  other 
views  than  for  the  ruin  of  the  cause,  or 
the  destruction  of  Wallace.  It  was  to 
strengthen  his  hands,  with  the  power  of 
all  her  kinsmen ;  and  finally,  by  the 
crown  which  they  should  place  on  his 
head,  exalt  her  to  the  dignity  of  a  queen. 
She  wrote  first  to  John  Cummin,  Earl  of 
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Buchan ;  enforcing  a  thousand  reasons, 
why  he  should  now  leave  a  sinking  cause, 
and  join  the  rising  fortunes  of  his  country. 

"  You  see/'  said  she,  "  that  the  happy 
star  of  Edward  is  setting.  The  King  of 
France,  not  only  maintains  possession  of 
that  monarch's  territory  of  Guienne,  but 
he  holds  him  in  check  on  the  shores  of 
Flanders.  Baffled  abroad,  an  insurrec- 
tion awaits  him  at  home  ;  the  priesthood, 
whom  he  has  robbed,  cover  his  name 
with  anathemas ;  the  nobles,  whom  he 
has  insulted,  trample  on  his  prerogative  ; 
and  the  people,  whose  privileges  he  has 
invaded,  call  aloud  for  redress.  The  proud 
barons  of  England,  are  ready  to  revolt  ; 
and  the  Lords  Hereford,  and  Norfolk, 
(those  two  earls  whom,  after  madly 
threatening  to  hang  (bb),  he  sought  to 
bribe  to  their  allegiance,  by  leaving  them 
in  the  full  powers  of  constable  and  ma- 
reschal  of  England,)  they  are  now  con- 
ducting themselves  with  such  domineer- 
ing consequence,  that  even  the  Prince  of 
Wales  submits  to  their  directions ;  and 
the  throne  of  the  absent  tyrant  is  shak- 
en to  its  centre. 

"  Sir  William   Wallace   has    rescued 
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Scotland  from  his  yoke.  The  country 
now  calls  for  her  ancient  lords  —  those 
who  made  her  kings,  and  supported 
them.  Come  then,  my  cousin  !  espouse 
the  cause  of  right  ;  the  cause  that  is  in 
power  j  the  cause,  that  may  aggrandize 
the  house  of  Cummin,  with  still  higher 
dignities,  than  any  with  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  blazoned." 

With  these  arguments,  and  with  others 
more  adapted  to  his  Belial  mind,  she 
tried  to  bring  him  to  her  purpose;  to 
awaken  what  ambition  he  possessed  ;  and 
to  entice  his  baser  passions,  by  offering 
security  in  a  rescued  country,  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  senses  to  which  he  had  al- 
ready sacrificed  the  best  properties  of 
man.  She  dispatched  her  letter  by  a  mes- 
senger, whom  she  bribed  to  secrecy  ; 
and  added  in  her  postcript,  that  "the 
answer  she  should  hope  to  receive,  would 
be  an  offer  of  his  services  to  Sir  William 
Wallace." 

While  the  Countess  of  Mar  was  devis- 
ing her  plans,  (for  the  gaining  of  Lord 
Buchan  was  only  a  preliminary  mea- 
sure) the  dispatches  of  Wallace  had 
taken  effect.  Their  simple  details,  and 
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the  voice  of  fame,  had  roused  a  gene- 
ral spirit  throughout  the  land  ;  and  in 
the  course  of  a  very  short  time  after  the 
different  messengers  had  left  Stirling, 
the  plain  around  the  city  was  covered 
with  a  mixed  multitude.  All  Scotland 
seemed  pressing  to  throw  itself  at  the 
feet  of  its  preserver.  A  large  body  of 
men  brought  from  Mar  by  Murray,  ac- 
cording to  his  uncle's  orders,  were 
amongst  the  first  encamped  on  the  Carse  ; 
and  that  part  of  Wallace's  own  particular 
band,  which  he  had  left  at  Dumbarton 
to  recover  of  their  wounds,  now,  under 
the  command  of  Stephen  Ireland,  rejoin- 
ed their  lord  at  Stirling. 

Neil  Campbell,  the  brave  .  Lord  of 
Loch-awe,  and  Lord  JBothwell,  the  father 
of  Lord  Andrew  Murray,  with  a  strong 
reinforcement,  arrived  from  Argyleshire. 
The  chiefs  of  Ross,  Dundas,  Gordon, 
Lockhart,  Scott,  Erskine,  Lindsay,  Ca- 
meron, and  of  almost  every  noble  family 
in  Scotland,  sent  their  sons  at  the  head 
of  detachments  from  their  clans,  to  swell 
the  victorious  ranks  of  Sir  William  Wal- 
lace. 

When  this  patriotic  host  assembled  on 
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the  Carse  of  Stirling,  every  inmate  of  the 
city,  who  had  not  duty  to  confine  him 
within  the  walls,  turned  out  to  view  the 
glorious  sight.  Mounted  on  a  rising 
ground,  they  saw  each  little  army  ;  and 
the  emblazoned  banners  of  all  the  chi- 
valry of  Scotland,  floating  afar  over  the 
lengthened  ranks. 

At  this  moment,  the  lines  which  guard- 
ed the  outworks  of  Stirling,  opened  from 
right  to  left,  and  discovered  Wallace,  ad- 
vancing on  a  white  charger.  When  the 
conqueror  of  Edward's  hosts  appeared  — 
the  deliverer  of  Scotland,  —  a  mighty 
shout,  from  the  thousands  around,  rent 
the  skies,  and  shook  the  earth  on  which 
.they  stood. 

Wallace  raised  his  helmet  from  his 
brow,  as  by  an  instinctive  motion  every 
hand  bent  the  sword,  or  banner  it  con- 
tained. 

"  He  comes  in  the  strength  of  David!" 
cried  the  venerable  bishop  of  Dunkeld, 
who  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  church's 
tenantry  :  "  Scots,  behold  the  Lord's 
anointed!" 

The  exclamation,  which  burst  like  in- 
spiration from  the  lips  of  the  bishop* 
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struck  to  every  heart.  "  Long  live  King 
William  !"  was  echoed  with  transport  by 
every  follower  on  the  ground  5  and  while 
the  reverberating  heavens  seemed  to  ra- 
tify the  voice  of  the  people,  the  lords 
themselves  (believing  that  he  who  won, 
had  the  best  right  to  enjoy)  joined  in  the 
glorious  cry.  Galloping  up  from  the 
front  of  their  ranks,  they  threw  them- 
selves from  their  steeds  ;  and  before 
Wallace  could  recover  from  the  surprise 
into  which  this  unexpected  salutation 
had  thrown  him,  Lord  Bothwell  and 
Lord  Loch-awe,  followed  by  the  rest, 
had  bent  their  knees,  and  acknowledged 
him  to  be  their  Sovereign.  The  bishop 
of  Dunkeld,  at  the  same  moment,  draw- 
ing from  his  breast  a  silver  dove  of  sa- 
cred oil,  poured  it  upon  the  unbormetted 
head  of  Wallace  :  "  Thus,  O  King  !" 
cried  he,  "  do  I  consecrate  on  earth, 
what  has  already  received  the  unction  of 
Heaven !" 

Wallace,  at  this  action,  was  awe-struck, 
and  raising  his  eyes  to  that  Heaven,  his 
soul  in  silence  breathed  its  unutterable 
devotion.  Then  looking  on  the  bishop  : 
"  Holy  father,"  said  he,  "  this  unction 
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may  have  prepared  my  brows  for  a 
crown  ;  but,  it  is  not  of  this  world.  Rise, 
lords ;"  and  as  he  spoke,  he  flung  himself 
off  his  horse,  and  taking  Lord  Both  well 
by  the  hand,  as  the  eldest  of  the  band, 
<c  Kneel  not  to  me,"  cried  he,  "  I  am  to 
you,  what  Gideon  (cc)  was  to  the  Israel* 
ites, — your  fellow-soldier.  I  cannot  as- 
sume the  sceptre  you  would  bestow ;  for 
he  who  rules  us  all,  has  yet  preserved  to 
you  a  lawful  monarch.  — -  Bruce  lives. 
And  were  he  extinct,  the  blood  royal 
flows  in  too  many  noble  veins  in  Scot* 
land,  for  me  to  usurp  its  rights.5* 

"  The  rights  of  the  crown,  lie  with  the 
only  man  in  Scotland  who  knows  how  to 
defend  them  !  else  reason  is  blind,  or  the 
people  abandon  their  own  prerogative. 
What  we  have  this  moment  vowed,  is 
not  to  be  forsworn.  Baliol  has  abdicated 
our  throne  ;  the  Bruce  desert  it ;  all  our 
nobles  slept  till  you  awoke  :  and  shall  we 
bow  to  men  who  may  follow,  but  will  not 
lead  ?  —  No,  bravest  Wallace  ;  from  the 
moment  you  drew  the  first  sword  for 
Scotland,  you  made  yourself  her  lawful 
king!" 

Wallace  turned  to  the  veteran  Lord  of 
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Loch-awe,  who  uttered  this  with  a  blunt 
determination,  that  meant  to  say,  the 
election  which  had  passed,  should  not  be 
recalled.  "  I  made  myself  her  cham- 
pion :  to  fight  for  her  freedom,  not  my 
own  aggrandizement.  Were  I  to  accept 
the  honour,  with  which  this  too  grateful 
nation  would  repay  my  service,  I  should 
not  bring  it  that  peace  for  which  I  con- 
tend. Struggling  for  liberty,  the  toils  of 
my  brave  countrymen  would  be  redou- 
bled j  for  they  would  have  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  an  unallied  king,  against  a  host 
of  enemies.  The  circumstance  of  a  man 
from  the  private  stations  of  life,  being 
elevated  to  such  dignity,  would  be  felt 
as  an  insult  by  every  royal  house  ;  and 
foes  and  friends  wrould  arm  against  us. 
On  these  grounds  of  policy,  were  I  not 
loyal  to  the  vows  of  my  ancestors,  I 
should  repel  the  mischief  you  would 
bring  upon  yourselves  by  making  me 
your  king.  As  it  is,  my  conscience,  as 
well  as  my  judgment,  compels  me  to  re- 
ject it.  As  your  general,  I  may  serve 
you  gloriously  ;  as  your  monarch,  in  spite 
of  myself,  I  should  incur  your  ultimate 
destruction." 
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"From   whom,    noblest    of    Scots  ?" 
asked  the  Lord  of  Bothweil. 

"From   yourselves,   my  .friends,"  an- 
swered  Wallace,    with    a  gentle  smile. 
"  Could  I  take  advantage  of  the  gener- 
ous enthusiasm  of   a   grateful    nation ; 
could    I  forget  the  duty  I  owe  to  the 
blood  of  our  Alexanders,  and  leap  into 
the  throne  ;  there  are  many  who  would 
soon   revolt  against  their  own  election. 
You  cannot  be   ignorant,  that  there  are 
natures  .who  would  endure  no  rule,  did  it 
not  come  by  the  right  of  inheritance  :  a 
right,  by  which  they  hold  their  own  pre- 
eminence ;    and  therefore  will    not  dis- 
pute,   lest  they  teach  their  inferiors  the 
same  refractory  lesson.      But    to   bend 
with   voluntary    subjection,    to    obey   a 
power  raised  by  themselves,  would  be  a 
sacrifice  abhorrent  to  their  pride.     After 
having  displayed  their  efficiency,  in  mak- 
ing a  king,  they  would  prove  their  inde- 
pendence, by  striving  to  pull  him  down, 
the  moment  he  made  them  feel  his  scep- 
tre. 

"  Such  would  be  the  fate  of  this  elec- 
tion. Jealousies,  and  rebellions,  would 
mark  my  reign  ;  till  even  my  closest  ad- 
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herents,  seeing  the  miseries  of  civil  war, 
would  fall  from  my  side,  and  leave  the 
country  again  open  to  the  inroads  of  her 
enemies. 

"  These,  my  friends  and  countrymen, 
would  be  my  reasons  for  rejecting  the 
crown,  did  my  ambition  point  that  way. 
But  as  I  have  no  joy  in  titles,  no  pleasure 
in  any  power,  that  does  not  spring  hourly 
from  the  heart ;  let  my  reign  be  in  your 
bosoms  ;  and  with  the  appellation  of 
your  fellow-soldier,  your  friend !  I  will 
fight  for  you,  I  will  conquer  for  you,  — 
I  will  live  or  die !" 

"  This  man,"  whispered  Lord  Buchan, 
who  having  arrived  in  the  rear  of  the 
troops  on  the  appearance  of  Wallace, 
advanced  within  hearing  of  what  he 
said  ;  "  This  man  shews  more  cunning  in 
repulsing  a  crown,  than  most  are  capable 
of  exerting  to  obtain  one." 

66  Aye,  but  let  us  see,"  returned  the 
Earl  of  March,  who  accompanied  him, 
"  whether  it  be  not  Cesar's  coyness  :  he 
thrice  refused  the  purple,  and  yet  he  died 
Emperor  of  the  Romans  !" 

"  He  that  offers  me  a  crown,"  return- 
ed Buchan,  "  shall  never  catch  me  play- 
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ing  the  coquet  with  its  charms.  I  war- 
rant you,  I  would  embrace  the  lovely 
mischief,  in  the  first  presentation."  A 
shout  rent  the  air. —  "  What  is  that?" 
cried  he,  interrupting  himself. 

"  He  has  followed  your  advice,"  an- 
swered March,  with  a  satirical  smile  — 
"  It  is  the  preliminary  trumpet  to,  Long 
live  King  William  the  Great !" 

Lord  Buchan  spurred  forward  to 
Scrymgeour,  whom  he  knew,  and  en- 
quired "where  the  new  king  was  to  be 
crowned?  We  have  not  yet  to  thank 
him  for  the  possession  of  Scone  !" 

"  True,"  cried  Sir  Alexander,  com- 
prehending the  sarcasm  ;  "  but  did  Sir 
William  Wallace  accept  the  prayers  of 
Scotland,  neither  Scone,  nor  any  other 
spot  in  the  kingdom,  should  refuse  the 
place  of  his  coronation." 

"  Not  accept  them  !"  replied  Buchan  j 
"  then  why  that  shout?  Do  the  change- 
lings rejoice  in  being  refused  ?" 

"  When  we  cannot  gain  the  altitude  of 
our  desires,"  returned  the  knight,  "  it  is 
yet  subject  for  thankfulness,  when  we 
reach  a  step  towards  it.  Sir  William  Wal- 
lace has  consented  to  be  considered  as  the 
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Protector  of  the  kingdom  ;  to  hold  it  for 
the  rightful  sovereign,  under  the  name 
of  Regent.5' 

"  Aye,"  cried  March,  "  he  has  only 
taken  a  mistress,  instead  of  a  wife  : — and 
trust  me,  when  once  he  has  got  her  into 
his  arms,  it  will  not  be  all  the  greybeards 
in  Scotland,  that  can  wrest  her  thence 
again.  I  marvel  to  see  how  men  can  be 
cajoled,  and  call  the  vizard  virtue !" 

Scrymgeour  had  not  waited  for  this 
reply  of  the  insolent  earl ;  and  Buchan 
answering  him  ;  "  I  care  not,"  cried  he  ; 
"  whoever  keeps  my  castle  over  my 
head,  and  my  cellars  full,  is  welcome  to 
reign  over  John  of  Buchan.  So  onward, 
my  gallant  Cospatrick,  to  make  our  bow 
to  royalty  in  masquerade  !" 

When  these  scorners  approached,  they 
found  Wallace  standing  uncovered  in  the 
midst  of  his -happy  nobles.  There  was 
not  a  man  present,  to  whom  he  had  not 
given  proofs  of  his  divine  commission : 
each  individual  was  snatched  from  a 
state  of  oppression,  and  disgrace,  and 
placed  in  security  and  honour.  With 
overflowing  gratitude,  they  all  thronged 
around  him  j  and  the  young,  the  iso- 
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lated  Wallace,  found  a  nation  waiting  on 
his  nod ;  the  hearts  of  half  a  million  of 
people  offered  to  his  hand,  to  turn  and 
wind  them  as  he  pleased.  No  crown  sat 
on  his  brows  :  but  the  bright  halo  of  true 
glory,  beamed  from  his  god-like  counte- 
nance. It  even  checked  the  arrogant 
smiles  with  which  the  haughty  March,  and 
the  voluptuous  Buchan,  came  forward  to 
mock  him  with  their  homage. 

As  the  near  relations  of  Lady  Mar,  he 
received  them  with  courtesy;  but  one 
glance  of  his  eye,  penetrated  to  the  hol- 
lowness  of  both ;  and  then  remounting  his 
steed,  the  stirrups  of  which  were  held  by 
Edwin  and  Ker,  he  touched  the  head  of 
the  former  with  his  hand  :  "  Follow  me, 
my  friend ;  I  now  go  to  pay  my  duty, to 
your  mother. — For  you,  my  lords/'  said 
he,  turning  to  the  nobles  around,  "  I 
shall  hope  to  meet  you  at  noon  in  the 
citadel ;  where  we  must  consult  together 
on  further  prompt  movements.  Nothing 
with  us  can  be  considered  as  won,  till  all 
is  gained." 

The  chieftains,  with  bows,  acquiesced 
in  his  mandate,  and  fell  back  towards 
their  troops.     But  the  foremost  ranks  of 
N  2 
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those  brave  fellows,  having  heard  much 
of  what  had  past,  were  so  inflamed  with 
admiration  of  their  Regent,  that  they 
rushed  forward;  and  collecting  in  crowds 
around  his  horse,  and  in  his  path,  some 
pressed  to  kiss  his  hand,  and  others  his 
garments,  while  the  rest  ran  in  his  way, 
shouting  and  calling  down  blessings  upon 
him,  till  he  stopped  at  the  gate  of  Snaw- 
doun, 


CHAP.  XIV. 

SNAWDOUN   PALACE, 

OWING  to  the  multiplicity  of  affairs 
which  engaged  Wallace's  attention  after 
the  capture  of  Stirling,  the  ladies  of  Mai- 
had  not  seen  him  since  his  first  visit 
to  the  citadel.  The  Countess  passed  this 
time  in  writing  her  dispatches  to  the  nu- 
merous lords  of  her  house,  both  in  Scot' 
land  and  in  England ;  and  by  her  subtile 
arguments,  she  completely  persuaded  her 
husband,  of  the  cogency  of  putting  the 
names  of  Lord  Athol,  and  Lord  Badenoch, 
into  the  list  of  noble  prisoners  he  should 
request. 
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When  this  was  proposed  to  Wallace, 
he  recollected  the  conduct  of  Athol  at 
Montrose  ;  and  being  alone  with  Lord 
Mar,  he  made  some  objections  against 
inviting  him  back  into  the  country.  But 
the  Earl,  who  was  prepared  by  his  wife 
to  overcome  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
her  kinsman's  return,  answered,  "  That 
he  believed,  from  the  representations  he 
had  received  of  the  private  opinions  both 
of  Badenoch  and  Athol,  that  their  trea- 
son was  more  against  Baliol,  than  the 
kingdom  ;  and  that  now  that  prince  was 
irretrievably  removed,  he  understood 
they  would  be  glad  to  take  a  part  in  its 
recovery." 

"  That  may  be  the  case  with  the  Earl 
of  Badenoch,"  replied  Wallace,  "  but 
something  less  friendly  to  Scotland,  must 
be  in  the  breast  of  the  man  who  could 
betray  Lord  Douglas  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies." 

"  So  I  should  have  thought,"  replied 
the  Earl,  "  had  not  the  earnestness  with 
which  my  wife  pleads  his  cause,  convinced 
me  she  knows  more  of  his  mind  than  she 
chuses  to  intrust  me  with  ;  and  therefore 
N  3 
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I  suppose  his  conduct  to  Douglas  arose 
from  personal  pique." 

Though  these  explanations  did  not  at 
all  raise  the  absent  lords  in  his  esteem, 
yet  to  appear  hostile  to  the  return  of  Lady 
Mar's  relations,  was  a  violence  to  her, 
which  (in  proportion  as  Wallace  shrunk 
from  the  guilty  affection  she  was  eager 
to  lavish  upon  him)  he  was  averse  to 
committing.  He  wished,  by  shewing  her 
every  proper  respect,  to  lead  her  to  ap- 
prehend the  turpitude  of  her  conduct. 
By  supposing  that  his  abhorrence  of  her 
advances  had  its  origin  in  principle, 
rather  than  from  personal  repugnance  to 
herself,  she  might  see  the  foulness  of  her 
crime,  and  be  recalled  to  virtue.  He  was 
therefore  not  displeased,  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  obliging  her  ;  and  as  he 
hoped  that  amongst  so  many  warm 
friends,  a  few  cool  ones  could  not  do 
much  injury  ;  he  gave  in  the  names  of 
Badenoch  and  Athol,  with  those  of  Lord 
Douglas,  Sir  William  Maitland  (the  only 
son  of  the  venerable  knight  of  Thirles- 
tane),  Sir  John  Monteith,  and  many 
other  brave  Scots. 
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For  these,  the  Earls  De  Warenne,  De 
Valence,  and  Montgomery,  the  Barons 
Hilton  and  Blenkinsop,  and  others  of 
note,  were  to  be  exchanged.  Those  of 
lesser  consequence,  man  for  man,  were 
to  be  returned  for  Sco'ts  of  the  same  de- 
gree. 

In  arranging  preliminaries,  to  effect  the 
speedy  return  of  the  Scots  from  England, 
(who  must  be  known  to  have  arrived  on 
the  borders,  before  the  English  would  be 
permitted  to  re-cross  them ;)  in  writing 
dispatches  on  this  subject,  and  on  others 
of  equal  moment;  had  passed  the  time 
between  the  surrender  of  Stirling,  and 
the  hour  when  Wallace  was  called  to  the 
plain,  to  receive  the  offered  homage  of 
his  grateful  country. 

Impatient  to  behold  again  the  object 
of  her  fond  machinations,  Lady  Mar 
hastened  to  the  window  of  her  apart- 
ment, when  the  shouts  in  the  streets  in- 
formed her  of  the  approach  of  Wallace. 
The  loud  huzzas,  accompanied  by  the 
acclamations  of  Our  Protector  and 
Prince !  seemed  already  to  bind  her 
brows  with  her  anticipated  diadem  ;  and 
for  a  moment,  vanity  lost  the  image  of 
N  4 
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love,  in  the  purple  with  which  she  en- 
veloped it. 

Her  ambitious  vision  was  disturbed  by 
the  crowd  rushing  forward  :  the  gates 
were  thronged  with  people  of  every  age 
and  sex  ;  and  Wallace  himself  appeared, 
on  his  white  charger,  with  his  helmet  off, 
bowing  and  smiling  upon  the  populace. 
There  was  a  mild  effulgence  in  his  eye  ; 
a  divine  benevolence  in  his  countenance, 
as  his  parted  lips  shewed  the  brightness 
of  his  smile  ;  which  seemed  to  speak  of 
happiness  within,  of  joy  to  all  around. 
She  hastily  snatched  a  chaplet  of  flowers 
from  her  head,  and  threw  it  from  the 
window.  Wallace  looked  up  ;  his  bow, 
and  his  smile,  were  then  directed  to  her  ! 
but  they  were  altered.  The  moment  he 
met  the  gratulation  of  her  eager  eyes,  he 
remembered  what  would  have  been  the 
soft  welcome  of  his  Marion's,  under  the 
like  circumstance  !  But  that  tender  eye 
was  closed  ;  that  ear  was  shut  ;  to  whom 
he  would  have  wished  these  plaudits  to 
have  given  rapture,  —  and  they  were  now 
as  nothing  to  him.  The  Countess  saw 
not  what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  but 
kissing  her  hand  to  him,'  disappeared 
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from  the  window  when  he  entered  the 
palace. 

Another  eye  besides  Lady  Mar's  had 
witnessed  the  triumphant  entry  of  Wal- 
lace. Triumphant  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word  ;  for  he  came  a  victor  over  the 
hearts  of  men  ;  he  came,  not  attended 
by  his  captives  won  in  the  war,  but  by 
the  people  he  had  blessed  ;  by  throngs 
calling  him  preserver,  father,  friend,  and 
prince!  By  every  title  which  can  inspire 
the  soul  of  man  with  the  happy  con- 
sciousness of  fulfilling  his  embassy  here 
below. 

Helen  was  this  witness.  She  had -pass- 
ed the  long  interval,  since  she  had  seen 
Wallace,  in  the  state  of  one  in  a  dream. 
The  glance  had  been  so  transient,  that 
every  succeeding  hour  seemed  to  lessen 
the  evidence  of  her  senses,  that  she  had 
really  beheld  him.  It  appeared  impos- 
sible to  her,  that  the  man  whom  her 
thoughts  had  hitherto  dwelt  on  as  the 
widowed  husband  of  Marion,  as  the  hero 
whom  sorrow  had  wholly  dedicated  to 
patriotism  and  to  Heaven,  should  ever 
awaken  in  her  breast,  feelings,  which 
would  seem  to  break  like  a  sacrilegious 
N  5 
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host,  upon  the  holy  consecration  of  his. 
Once,  she  had  contemplated  his  idea  with 
the  pensive  impressions  of  one  leaning 
*over  the  grave  of  a  hero  :  and  she  could 
then   turn,    as    if  emerging    from    the 
glooms  of  sepulchral  monuments  to  upper 
day,  to  the  image  of  her  unknown  knight ! 
She  could  then,  blamelessly,  recollect  the 
matchless  graces  of  his  figure ;  the  noble 
soul  that  breathed  from  his  every  word, 
and  action  j  the  sweet,  though  thought- 
ful  serenity,    that    sat     on    his    brow ! 
"  There,"     whispered    she    to    herself, 
"  are  the  lofty  meditations  of  a  royal 
mind,  devising  the  freedom  of  his  peo- 
ple.     When  that  is  effected,  how  will  the 
perfect   sunshine  break   out  from   that 
face.     Ah !  how  blest  must  Scotland  be 
under  his  reign,  when  all  will  be  light, 
virtue,  and  joy  !"     Bliss  hovered  like  an 
angel  over  the  image  of  this  imaginary 
Bruce  ;  while  sorrow,  in  mourning  weeds, 
seemed  ever  dropping  tears,  when  any 
circumstance   recalled   that  of  the  real 
Wallace. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Helen's  thoughts, 
when  in  the  moment  of  her  beholding 
the  chief  of  Ellerslie  in  the  citadel,  she 
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recognised  in  his  expected  melancholy 
form,  the  resplendent  countenance  of  him 
whom  she  supposed  the  prince  of  Scot- 
land. —  That  two  images  so  opposite, 
should  at  once  unite  ;  that  in  one  bosom, 
should  be  mingled  all  the  virtues,  she 
had  believed  peculiar  to  each  ;  struck  her 
with  overwhelming  amazement.  —  But 
when  she  recovered  from  her  short  swoon, 
and  found  Wallace  at  her  feet  ;  when  she 
felt  that  all  the  devotion  her  heart  had 
hitherto  paid  to  the  simple  idea  of  virtue 
alone,  would  now  be  attracted  to  that 
glorious  mortal,  in  whom  all  human  ex- 
cellence appeared  summed  up  ;  she  trem- 
bled under  an  emotion,  that  seemed  to 
rob  her  of  herself,  and  place  a  new  prin- 
ciple of  being  within  her. 

All  was  so  extraordinary,  so  unlocked 
for,  so  bewildering,  that  from  the  moment 
she  retired  in  such  a  paroxysm  of  highly 
wrought  feelings  from  her  first  interview 
in  the  gallery  with  him,  she  became  alto- 
gether like  a  person  in  a  trance  5  and 
hardly  answering  her  aunt,  when  she  led 
her  up  the  stairs,  only  complained  she  was 
ill,  and  threw  herself  upon  a  couch. 

At  the  very  time  that  her  heart  told  her, 
N  6 
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in  a  language -she  could  not  misunder- 
stand, that  she  irrevocably  loved  this 
too  glorious,  too  amiable  Wallace  ;  it  as 
powerfully  denounced  tocher,  that  she 
,had  devoted  herself  to  one,  who  would 
ever  be  to  her  as  a  being  of  air.  No 
word  of  sympathy*  would  ever  whisper 
felicity  to  her  heart ;  no  —  the  flame  that 
was  within  her,  (which  she  found  would 
be  immortal,  as  the  vestal  fires  which  re- 
sembled its  purity,)  must  burn  there 
unknown  ;  hidden,  but  not  smothered. 

"  Were  this  a  god  ;"  cried  she  to  her- 
self, as  she  laid  her  throbbing  head  upon 
her  pillow,  "  how  gladly  should  I  feel 
these  emotions!  For,  could  I  not  fall 
down  and  worship  him  ?  Could  I  not 
think  it  a  world  of  bliss,  to  live  for  ever 
within  the  influence  of  his  virtues  :  look- 
ing at  him,  listening  to  him,  rejoicing 
in  his  praises,  happy  in  his  happiness ; 
though  I  should  be  invisible,  and  he  not 
know,  that  Helen  Mar  even  existed ! 
And  I  may  live  thus,"  said  she  ;  "  I  may 
steal  some  portion  of  the  rare  lot  that 
was  Lady  Marion's  —  to  die  for  such  a 
man  !  All,  could  I  be  in  Edwin's  place  ; 
and  wait  upon  his  smiles!  But  that  may 
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not  be  :  I  am  a  woman,  and  formed  to 
suffer  in  silence  and  seclusion.  But  even 
at  a  distance,  brave  Wallace,  my  spirit 
shall  watch  over  you  in  the  form  of  this 
Edwin  ;  I  will  teach  him  a  double  care 
of  the  light  of  Scotland.  And  my  prayers 
also,  shall  follow  you  ;  so  that  when  we 
meet  in  heaven,  the  blessed  Virgin  shall 
say  with  what  hosts  of  angels  her  interces- 
sions, through  my  vigils,  have  surround- 
ed you  !" 


CHAP.  XV. 

THE    BOWER,    OR    LADIES*    APARTMENT. 

THUS  did  Helen  commune  with  her 
own  strangely  affected  heart :  sometimes 
doubting  the  evidence  of  her  eyes  ;  then, 
convinced  of  their  fidelity,  striving  to 
allay  the  tumults  in  her  mind.  She 
seldom  appeared  from  her  own  rooms. 
And  such  retirement  was  not  questioned, 
her  father  being  altogether  engaged  at 
the  citadel ;  the  Countess  absorbed  in 
her  own  speculations  ;  and  Lady  Ruth- 
ven  alone,  interrupting  the  solitude  of  her 
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niece  by  frequent  visits.  Little  suspect- 
ing the  cause  of  Helen's  prolonged  in- 
disposition, she  generally  selected  Wal- 
lace for  the  subject  of  her  conversation. 
She  descanted  with  enthusiasm  on  the 
rare  perfection  of  his  character  ;  told 
her,  all  that  Edwin  had  related  of  his 
actions,  from  the  taking  of  Dumbarton, 
to  the  present  moment ;  and  then  bade 
Helen  remark  the  miracle,  of  such  wis- 
dom, valour,  and  goodness,  being  found 
in  one  so  young  and  handsome. 

"  Why,  my  dear,"  added  she,  "  depend 
on  it,  before  he  was  Lady  Marion's  hus- 
band, he  must  have  heard  sighs  enough, 
from  the  love-sick  damsels  about  him,  to 
have  turned  the  brains  of  half  the  male 
world.  There  is  something  in  his  very 
look,  did  you  meet  him  on  a  heath,  with- 
out better  garb  than  a  shepherd's  plaid, 
sufficient  to  declare  him  the  noblest  of 
men; — and,  methinks,  would  excuse  the 
gentlest  (dd)  lady  in  the  land,  for  leaving 
hall  and  bower  to  share  his  sheep-cote. 
But  alas !"  and  then  the  playful  expres- 
sion of  her  countenance  altered  ;  "  he  is 
now,  for  none  on  earth  !" 

With  these  words  she  turned  the  sub- 
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ject  to  the  confidential  hours  he  passed 
with  the  young  adopted  brother  of 
his  heart.  Every  fond  emotion  seemed 
then  centered  in  his  wife  and  child. 
When  Lady  Ruthven  repeated  his  pa- 
thetic words  to  Edwin,  she  wept ;  she 
even  sobbed,  and  paused  to  recover  ; 
while  the  deep,  and  silent  tears,  which 
flowed  from  the  heart,  to  the  eyes  of 
Lady  Helen,  bathed  the  side  of  the 
couch  on  which  she  leaned. 

"  Alas  !"  cried  Lady  Ruthven,  «  that 
a  man,  so  formed  to  grace  every  relation 
in  life;  so  noble  a  creature,  in  all  re- 
spects ;  so  fond  a  husband,  so  full  of 
parental  tenderness ;  that  he  should  be 
deprived  of  the  wife,  on  whom  he  doted  j 
that  he  should  be  cut  off  from  all  hope  of 
posterity  :  —  that,  when  he  shall  die, 
nothing  will  be  left  of  William  Wallace, 
breaks  my  heart !" 

"  Ah,  my  aunt,"  cried  Helen,  raising 
her  head  with  animation,  "  will  he  not 
leave  behind  him  the  liberty  of  Scotland  ? 
That  is  an  offspring,  worthy  of  his  god- 
like soul." 

"  True,  my  dear  Helen  :  but  had  you 
ever  been  a  parent,  you  would  know  that 
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no  achievements,  however  great,  can  heal 
the  wound  made  in  a  father's  heart,  by  the 
loss  of  a  beloved  child.  And  though 
Sir  William  Wallace  never  saw  the  infant, 
ready  to  bless  his  arms,  yet  it  perished 
in  the  bosom  of  its  mother  ;  and  that 
circumstance  must  redouble  his  affliction: 
horribly,  does  it  enhance  the  cruelty  of 
the  deed !" 

"  He  has  in  all  things  been  a  direful 
sacrifice ;"  returned  Helen  :  "  and  with 
God  alone,  dwells  the  power  to  wipe  the 
tears  from  his  heart." 

"  They  flow  not  from  his  eyes,'*  an- 
swered her  aunt ;  "  but  deep,  deep  is  the 
griefj  that,  my  Edwin  says,  is  settled 
there." 

While  Lady  Ruthven  was  uttering 
these  words,  shouts  in  the  streets  made 
her  pause ;  and  soon  recognising  the 
name  of  Wallace,  sounding  from  the  lips 
of  the  rejoicing  multitude,  she  turned  to 
Helen  :  "  Here  comes  our  deliverer  !" 
cried  she,  taking  her  by  the  hand  ;  "  we 
have  not  seen  him,  since  the  first  day  of 
our  liberty.  It  will  do  you  good,  as  it 
will  me,  to  look  on  his  beneficent  face  !" 

She  obeyed  the  impulse  of  her  aunt's 
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arm,  and  reached  the  window  just  as  he 
passed  into  the  court-yard.  Helen's  soul 
seemed  rushing  from  her  eyes.  "  Ah  1 
it  is  indeed  he  !"  thought  she  ;  "  no 
dream,  no  illusion,  but  his  very  self." 

He  looked  up  :  but  not  on  her  side  of 
the  building  ;  it  was  to  the  window  of 
Lady  Mar  ;  and  as  he  bowed,  he  smiled. 
All  the  charms  of  that  smile  struck  upon 
the  soul  of  Helen  ;  and  hastily  retreating, 
she  sunk  breathless  into  a  seat. 

"  O,  no  !  that  man  cannot  be  born  for 
the  isolated  state  I  have  just  lamented. 
He  is  not  to  be  for  ever  cut  off  from 
communicating  that  happiness,  to  which 
he  would  give  so  much  enchantment !" 
Lady  Ruthven  ejaculated  this  with  fer- 
vour ;  her  matron  cheeks,  flushing  with  a 
sudden  and  more  forcible  admiration  of 
the  person  and  mien  of  Wallace.  "  There 
was  something  in  that  smile,  Helen, 
which  tells  me,  all  is  not  chilled  within. 
And  indeed,  how  should  it  be  otherwise  ? 
That  generous  interest  in  the  happiness 
of  all,  which  seems  to  flow  in  a  tide  of 
universal  love,  cannot  spring  from  a 
source  incapable  of  dispensing  the  softer 
streams  of  it  again," 
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Helen,  whose  well  poised  soul  was  not 
affected  by  the  agitations  of  her  body, 
(agitations,  she  was  determined  to  con- 
quer ;)  calmly  answered  ;  "  Such  a  hope, 
little  agrees  with  all  you  have  been  telling 
me  of  his  conversations  with  Edwin.  Sir 
William  Wallace  will  never  love  woman 
more.  And  even  to  name  the  idea,  is 
an  offence  against  the  sacredness  of  his 


sorrow." 


"  Blame  me  not,  Helen,"  returned 
Lady  Ruthven,  "  that  I  forgot  probability, 
in  grasping  at  a  possibility  which  might 
give  me  such  a  nephew  as  Sir  William 
Wallace,  and  you,  a  husband  worthy  of 
your  merits !  I  had  always,  in  my  own 
mind,  fixed  on  your  unknown  knight,  for 
your  future  lord  5  and  now,  that  I  find 
he,  and  the  deliverer  of  Scotland  are  one, 
I  am  not  to  be  looked  grave  at,  for  wish- 
ing to  reward  him  with  the  most  precious 
heart  that  ever  beat  in  a  female  breast." 

"  No  more  of  this,  if  you  love  me,  my 
dear  aunt !"  returned  Helen  ;  "  it  nei- 
ther can,  nor  ought  to  be.  I  revere  the 
memory  of  Lady  Marion  too  much,  not 
to  be  agitated  by  the  subject  j  so,  no 
more  !  — "  she  was  agitated.  But  at  that 
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instant  Edwin,  throwing  open  the  door, 
put  an  end  to  the  conversation. 

He  came  to  apprise  his  mother,  that 
Sir  William  Wallace  was  in  the  state- 
apartments  :  come,  purposely,  to  pay  his 
respects  to  her,  not  having  even  been  in- 
troduced to  her,  when  the  sudden  illness 
of  her  niece  in  the  castle  had  made  them 
part  so  abruptly. 

"  I  will  not  interrupt  his  introduction 
now,"  said  Helen,  with  a  faint  smile  ;  "  a 
few  days*  retirement  will  strengthen  me, 
and  then,  I  shall  see  our  protector  as  I 
ought." 

"  I  will  stay  with  you,"  cried  Edwin, 
"  and  I  dare  say  Sir  William  Wallace 
will  have  no  objection  to  be  speedily- 
joined  by  my  mother;  for,  as  I  came 
along,  I  met  my  aunt  Mar,  hastening 
through  the  gallery  :  and,  between  our- 
selves, my  sweet  coz,  I  do  not  think  my 
noble  friend  quite  likes  a  private  con- 
ference with  your  fair  step-mother." 

Lady  Ruthven  had  withdrawn,  before 
he  made  this  observation. 

"  Why,  Edwin  ?  surely  she  would  not 
do  any  thing  ungracious,  to  one,  to  whom 
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she  owes  so  great  a  weight  of  obliga- 
tions ?"  When  Helen  asked  this,  she  re- 
membered the  spleen  Lady  Mar  once 
cherished  against  Wallace  ;  and,  she 
feared,  it  might  now  have  revived. 

"  Ungracious  !  O,  no  !  the  reverse  of 
that  :  but  her  gratitude  is  full  of  absurd- 
ity. —  I  will  not  repeat  the  fooleries, 
with  which  she  sought  to  detain  him  at 
Bute.  *—  And  that  some  new  fancy  re- 
specting him,  is  now  about  to  menace 
his  patience,  I  am  convinced  5  for,  in  my 
way  hither,  I  met  her  hastening  along, 
and  as  she  passed  me  she  exclaimed,  <  Is 
Lord  BucJian  arrived?9  I  answered, 
'  Yes.9  —  'Ah,  then  he  has  made  him 
king  /'  cried  she  ;  and  into  the  great 
gallery  she  darted." 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  say/'  demanded 
Helen,  turning  her  eyes  with  an  expres- 
sion, which  seemed  confident  of  his  an- 
swer, "  that  Sir  William  Wallace  has 
accepted  the  crown  of  Scotland  ?" 

"  Certainly  not  j"  replied  Edwin  ; 
"  but,  as  certainly,  it  has  been  offered  to 
him,  and  he  has  refused  it." 

"  I  could  have   sworn   it!"  returned 
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Helen,  rising  from  her  chair ;  "  all  is 
loyal,  all  is  great,  and  consistent  there, 
Edwin !" 

"  He  is  indeed  the  perfect  exemplar  of 
all  nobleness,"  rejoined  the  youth,  "and 
I  believe,  1  shall  even  love  you  better, 
my  dear  cousin,  because  you  seem  to 
have  so  clear  an  apprehension  of  his  real 
character."  He  then  proceeded,  with  all 
the  animation  of  the  most  zealous  affec- 
tion, to  narrate  to  Helen  the  particulars 
of  the  late  scene  on  the  Carse  of  Stirling. 
And  while  he  deepened  still  more  the 
profound  impression  the  virtues  of  Wal- 
lace had  made  on  her  heart,  he  re-opened 
its  more  tender  sympathies,  by  repeating, 
with  even  minuter  accuracy  than  he  had 
done  to  his  mother,  details  of  those  hours 
which  he  passed  with  him  in  retirement, 
He  spoke  of  the  beacon-hill ;  of  moon- 
light walks  in  the  camp,  when  all  but  the 
centinels,  and  his  general  and  himself, 
were  sunk  in  sleep. 

These  were  the  seasons  when  the  sup- 
pressed feelings  of  Wallace  would,  by  fits, 
break  from  his  lips  ;  and,  at  last,  pour 
themselves  out,  unrestrainedly,  to  the  ear 
of  sympathy.  As  the  young  narrator  de- 
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scribed  all  the  endearing  qualities  of 
his  friend ;  the  cheerful  heroism,  with 
which  he  quelled  every  tender  remem- 
brance, to  do  his  duty  in  the  day  ;  "  For 
it  is  only  in  the  night,"  said  Edwin, 
"  that  my  general  remembers  Ellerslie," 
Helen's  tears  again  stole  silently  down 
her  cheeks :  Edwin  perceived  them, 
and  throwing  his  arms  gently  around 
her,  "  Weep  not,  my  sweet  cousin," 
said  he,  "  for  with  all  his  sorrow,  I 
never  saw  true  happiness,  till  I  beheld 
it  in  the  eyes,  and  heard  it  in  the  voice, 
of  Sir  William  Wallace.  He  has  talked 
to  me,  of  the  joy  he  should  experience, 
in  giving  liberty  to  Scotland,  and  es- 
tablishing her  peace,  —  till  his  enthusi- 
astic soul,  grasping  hope,  as  if  it  were 
possession,  he  has  looked  on  me  with  a 
consciousness  of  enjoyment,  which  seem- 
ed to  say,  that  all  bliss  was  summed  up  in 
a  patriot's  breast. 

"  And  at  other  times,  when  after  a 
conversation  on  his  beloved  Marion,  a 
few  natural  regrets  would  pass  his  lips, 
and  my  tears  tell  how  deep  was  my  sym- 
pathy, then  he  would  turn  to  comfort 
me.  Then  he  would  shew  me,  the 

81 
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world  beyond  this  —  that  world,  which 
is  the  aim  of  all  his  deeds,  the  end  of  all 
his  travails  ;  and,  lost  in  the  rapturous 
ideas  of  meeting  his  Marion  there,  a  fore- 
taste of  all  would  seem  to  seize  his  soul : 
and  were  I  then  called  upon  to  point 
out  the  most  enviable  felicity  on  earth, 
I  should  say  it  is  that  of  Sir  William 
Wallace.  It  is  this  enthusiasm  in  all  he 
believes  and  feels,  that  makes  him  what 
he  is.  It  is  this  eternal  spirit  of  hope, 
infused  into  him  by  Heaven  itself,  that 
makes  him  rise  from  sorrow,  like  the  sun 
from  a  cloud,  brighter,  and  with  more 
ardent  beams.  It  is  this,  that  bathes  his 
lips  in  the  smiles  of  Paradise  ;  that  throws 
a  divine  lustre  over  his  eyes,  and  makes 
all  dream  of  love  and  happiness  that  look 
upon  him." 

Edwin  paused  :  —  "  Is  it  not  so,  my 
cousin  ?" 

Helen  raised  her  thoughtful  face.  — 
"  He  is  not  a  being  of  this  earth,  Edwin. 
We  must  learn  to  imitate  him,  as  well  as 

to "  She  hesitated,  and  then  added, 

"  as  well  as  to  revere  him.  I  do  revere 
him :  with  such  a  sentiment  as  fills  my 
heart,  when  I  bend  before  the  altars  of 
the  saints.  But  not  to  worship,"  said 
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she,  interrupting  herself;  "  that  would 
be  a  crime.  To  look  on  him,  as  a  glo- 
rious example  of  patient  suffering ;  of 
invincible  courage,  in  the  behalf  of  truth 
and  mercy !  This  is  the  end  of  my  rever- 
ence of  him ;  and  this  sentiment,  my 
dear  Edwin,  you  partake/' 

"  It  possesses  me  wholly,5*  cried  the 
energetic  youth  ;  "  I  have  no  thought, 
no  wish  ;  nor  ever  move  or  speak,  but 
with  the  intent  to  be  like  him.  He  calls 
me  his  brother !  and  I  will  be  so  in  soul, 
though  I  cannot  in  blood  ;  and  then,  my 
dear  Helen,  you  shall  have  two  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wallaces  to  love !" 

"  Sweetest,  sweetest  boy  !"  cried  He- 
len, putting  her  quivering  lips  to  his 
forehead,  "  you  will  then  always  remem- 
ber, that  Helen  so  dearly  loves  Scotland, 
as  to  be  jealous,  above  all  earthly  things, 
for  the  Lord  Regent's  safety.  Be  his 
guardian  angel.  Beware  of  treason,  in 
man,  and  woman,  friend  and  kindred.  It 
lurks,  my  cousin,  under  the  most  spe- 
cious forms  j  and,  as  one,  mark  Lord  Bu- 
chan  :  in  short,  have  a  care  of  all,  whom 
any  of  the  house  of  Cummin  may  intro- 
duce. Watch  over  your  general's  life, 
in  the  private  hour.  It  is  not  the  public 
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field,  I  fear  for  him  ;  his  valiant  arm  will 
there  be  his  own  guard  !  But,  in  the  un- 
reserved day  of  confidence,  envy  will 
point  its  dagger ;  and  then,  be  as  eyes  to 
his  too  trusting  soul,  as  a  shield  to  his 
too  confidently  exposed  breast !" 

As  she  spoke,  she  strove  to  conceal  her 
too  eloquent  face,  in  the  silken  ringlets 
of  her  hair. 

"  I  will  be  all  this,"  cried  Edwin,  who 
saw  nothing  in  her  tender  solicitude,  but 
the  ingenuous  affection  which  glowed  in 
his  own  heart ;  "  and  I  will  be  your  eyes, 
too,  ray  cousin  :  for  when  I  am  absent 
with  Sir  William  Wallace,  I  shall  consider 
myself  your  representative ;  and  so  will 
send  you  regular  dispatches  of  all  that 
happens  to  him." 

Thanks  would  have  been  a  poor  means 
of  imparting  what  she  felt  at  this  assur- 
ance ;  and  rising  from  her  seat,  with 
some  of  Wallace's  own  resigned  and  en- 
thusiastic expression  in  her  face,  she 
pressed  Edwin's  hand  to  her  heart ;  then 
bowing  her  head  to  him,  in  token  of  gra. 
titude,  withdrew  into  an  inner  apart- 
ment. 

VOL.    II.  O 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

STIRLING    CASTLE,    AND    COUNCIL-HALL* 

IHE    Countess's   chivalric  tribute  from 
the  window,    gave    Wallace    reason    to 
anticipate    her   company  in  his  visit  to 
Lady  Ruthven  ;  and  on  finding  the  room 
vacant,    he    dispatched    Edwin    for  his 
mother,  that  he  might  not  be   distressed 
by  the  unchecked  advances  of  a  woman, 
whom  as  the  wife  of  Lord  Mar,  he  was 
obliged  to  see  ;  and  whose  weakness  he 
pitied,  as  she  belonged  to  a  sex  for  which, 
in  consideration  of  the  felicity  once  be- 
stowed on  him  by  woman,  he  felt  a  pe- 
culiar tenderness.   Respect  the  Countess 
he  could  not,  nor  indeed  could  he  feel 
any  gratitude    for    a  preference,  which 
seemed  to  him  to  ha\^  no  foundations  in 
the  only  true  basis  of  love,  —  the  vir- 
tues of  the  object.     For    as    she  acted 
against  every  moral  law,  against  his   de- 
clared sentiments,    it    was  evident  that 
she  placed  little  value  on    his   esteem ; 
and  therefore  he  despised,  while  he  pitied. 
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a  human  creature  ungovernably  yielding 
herself  to  the  sway  of  her  passions. 

In  the  midst  of  thoughts  so  little  to 
her  advantage,  Lady  Mar  entered  the 
room.  Wallace  turned  to  meet  her, 
while  she,  hastening  towards  him,  and 
dropping  on  one  knee,  exclaimed,  "  Let 
me  be  the  first  woman  in  Scotland  to 
acknowledge  its  king !" 

Wallace  put  forth  his  hand  to  raise 
her,  and  smiling,  replied,  "  Lady  Mar, 
you  would  do  me  an  honour,  I  can  never 
claim." 

"How?"  cried  she,  starting  on  her 
feet :  "  What  then  was  that  cry  I  heard  ? 
Did  they  not  call  you  prince,  and  sove- 
reign ?  Did  not  my  Lord  Buchan " 

Confused,  disappointed,  overpowered, 
she  left  the  sentence  unfinished,  sunk  on 
a  seat,  and  burst  into  tears.  At  that 
moment,  she  saw  her  anticipated  crown 
fall  from  her  head  ;  and  having  united 
the  gaining  of  Wallace,  with  his  acqui- 
sition of  this  dignity,  all  her  hopes  seem- 
ed again  the  sport  of  winds.  She  felt  as 
if  Wallace  had  eluded  her  power ;  for  it 
was  by  the  ambition-serving  acts  of  her 
kinsman,  that  she  had  meant  to  bind  him 
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to  her  love ;  and  now  all  was  rejected, 
and  she  wept  in  despair.  He  gazed  at 
her  with  amazement ;  what  these  emo- 
tions, and  his  elevation,  had  to  do  with 
each  other,  he  could  not  guess  ;  but 
recollecting  her  manner  of  mentioning 
Lord  Buchan's  name,  he  answered, 
"  Lord  Buclian,  I  have  just  seen.  He, 
and  Lord  March,  came  upon  the  Carse, 
at  the  time  I  went  thither  to  meet  my 
gallant  countrymen  ;  and  these  two  no- 
blemen, though  so  lately  the  friends  of 
Edward,  united  with  the  rest  in  pro- 
claiming me  Regent." 

This  word  dried  the  tears  of  Lady 
Mar.  She  saw  the  shadow  of  royalty 
behind  it  ;  and  summoning  an  artifice 
she  had  ever  at  her  command,  to  conceal 
the  joy  of  her  heart,  she  calmly  said, 
"  Do  not  too  severely  condemn  this 
weakness  ?  it  is  not  that  of  vain  wishes 
for  your  aggrandisement.  You  are 
the  same  to  Joanna  Mar,  whether  as 
a  monarch  or  a  private  man,  as  long  as 
you  possess  that  supremacy  in  all  excel- 
lence, which  first  gained  her  esteem.  It 
is  for  Scotland's  sake  alone,  that  I  wish 
you  her  king.  You  have  taught  me  to 
20 
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forget  all  selfish  desires,  —  to  respect 
myself!"  cried  she;  "  and  from  this  hour, 
I  conjure  you  to  wipe  from  your  me- 
mory, all  my  folly  —  all  my  love  —  " 
With  the  last  word,  her  bosom  heaved 
tumultuously,  and  she  rose  in  agitation. 
Wallace  now  gazed  on  her  with  re- 
doubled wonder.  She  saw  it,  and  hearing 
a  foot  in  the  passage,  turned,  and  grasp- 
ing his  hand,  said,  in  a  soft  and  hurried 
tone,  "  Forgive,  that  what  is  entwined 
with  my  heart,  should  cost  me  some 
pangs  to  wrest  thence  again  :  —  only  re- 
spect me,  and  I  am  comforted  ;"  Wal- 
lace, in  silence  pressed  her  hand,  and 
the  door  opened. 

Lady  Ruthven  entered.  The  Countess* 
whose  present  aim  was  to  throw  the  vir- 
tue of  Wallace  off  its  guard,  and  to  take 
that  by  sap,  which  she  found  resisted 
open  attack,  with  a  penitential  air  dis- 
appeared by  another  passage.  Edwin's 
gentle  mother  was  followed  by  the  same 
youth  who  had  brought  Helen's  packet 
to  Berwick.  It  was  Walter  Hay, 
anxious  to  be  recognised  by  his  bene- 
factor, to  whom  his  recovered  health 
had  rendered  his  person  strange.  WaU 
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lace  received  him  with  kindness,  and 
told  him  to  bear  his  grateful  respects  to 
his  lady,  for  her  care  of  her  charge. 
Lord  Ruthven,  with  others,  soon  en- 
tered ;  and,  at  the  appointed  hour,  they 
attended  their  chief  to  the  citadel. 

The  council-hall  was  already  filled 
with  the  lords  who  had  brought  their 
clans  to  the  Scottish  standard.  On  the 
entrance  of  Wallace,  they  rose  ;  and 
Mar  coming  forward,  followed  by  the 
heralds,  and  other  officers  of  ceremony, 
saluted  him  with  the  due  forms  of  Re- 
gent, and  led  him  to  the  throne.  Wal- 
lace ascended ;  but  it  was  only  to  take 
thence  a  packet,  which  had  been  depo- 
sited for  him  on  its  cushion  ;  and  com- 
ing down  again,  he  laid  the  parchment 
on  the  council-table. 

"I  can  do  all  things  best,"  said  he, 
"  when  I  am  upon  a  level  with  my 
friends."  He  then  broke  the  seal  of  the 
packet.  It  was  from  the  Prince  of  Wales ; 
agreeing  to  Wallace's  proposed  exchange 
of  prisoners  ;  but  denouncing  him,  as  the 
instigator  of  the  rebellion  ;  and  threat- 
ening him  with  a  future  judgment  from 
his  incensed  King,  for  the  mischief  he 
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had  wrought  in  the  realm  of  Scotland. 
The  letter  was  finished  with  a  demand, 
that  the  town  and  citadel  of  Berwick 
should  be  surrendered  to  England,  as  a 
gage  for  the  quiet  of  the  borders  till  Ed- 
ward should  return. 

Kirkpatrick  scoffed  at  the  audacious 
menace  of  the  young  prince.  "  He 
should  come  amongst  us,  like  a  man  ;" 
cried  he  ;  "  and  we  would  soon  shew 
him,  who  it  is  that  works  mischief  in 
Scotland  !  Ay,  even  on  his  back,  we 
would  write  the  chastisement  due  to  the 
offender." 

"  Be  not  angry  with  him,  my  friend, " 
returned  Wallace  ;  c<  these  threats  are 
words  of  course  from  the  son  of  Edward. 
Did  he  not  fear  both  our  rights,  and  our 
arms,  he  would  not  so  readily  accord 
with  our  propositions.  You  see,  every 
Scottish  prisoner  is  to  be  on  the  borders 
by  a  certain  day !  and,  to  satisfy  that  im- 
patient valour,  (which  I  never  check, 
but  when  it  loses  itself  in  a  furor,  too 
nearly  resembling  that  of  our  enemies  ;) 
I  intend  to  make  your  prowess  once 
again  the  theme  of  their  discourse. 
o  4 
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You   shall   retake  your   castles   in  An- 
nandale." 

"  Give  me  but  the  means,  to  recover 
those  stout  gates  of  my  country,"  cried 
Kirkpatrick,  "and  I  will  warrant  you, 
to  keep  the  keys  in  my  hand  till  domes- 
day." 

Wallace  resumed  :  "  Three  thousand 
men  are  at  your  command.  When  the 
prisoners  pass  each  other  on  the  Che- 
viots, the  armistice  will  terminate.  You 
may  then  fall  back  upon  Annandale  j 
and,  that  night,  light  your  own  fires  in 
Torthorald.  Send  the  expelled  garrisons 
into  Northumberland,  and  shew  this 
haughty  prince,  that  we  know  how  to 
replenish  his  depopulated  towns." 

"  But  first  I  will  set  my  mark  on 
them !"  cried  Kirkpatrick,  with  one  of 
those  laughs,  which  ever  preluded  some 
savage  proposal. 

"  I  can  guess,  it  would  be  no  gentle 
one  ;"  returned  Wallace  ;  "  Why,  brave 
knight,  will  you  ever  sully  the  fair  field 
of  your  fame,  with  an  ensanguined  tide?" 

"  It  is  the  fashion  of  the  times  ;"  re- 
plied Kirkpatrick,  roughly  :  "  you  only, 
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my  victorious  general,  who  perhaps  had 
most  cause  to  go  with  the  stream,  have 
chosen  a  path  of  your  own.  But  look 
around  !  see  our  burns,  which  the  South- 
rons made  run  with  Scottish  blood  ;  our 
hillocks,  swoln  with  the  cairns  of  our 
slain  ;  the  highways,  blocked  up  with  the, 
graves  of  the  murdered  ;  our  lands  filled 
with  maimed  clansmen,  who  purchased 
life  of  our  ruthless  tyrants,  by  the  loss  of 
eyes  and  of  limbs ! — And,  shall  we  talk  of 
gentle  methods,  with  the  perpetrators  of 
these  horrors  ?  Sir  William  Wallace,  you 
would  make  women  of  us." 

"  Shame,  shame  !  Kirkpatrick  !"  re- 
sounded from  every  voice,  "  you  insult 
the  Regent !" 

Kirkpatrick  stood  proudly  frowning, 
with  his  left  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 
Wallace,  by  a  motion,  hushed  the  tumult, 
and  spoke  ;  "  No  true  chief  of  Scotland 
can  offer  me  greater  respect,  than  frankly 
to  trust  me  with  his  sentiments.3' 

"Though  we  disagree  in  some  points," 

cried  Kirkpatrick,  "  1  am  ready  to  die  for 

you  at  any  time  ;  for  I  believe  a  trustier 

Scot  treads  not  the  earth  ;   but  I  repeat, 

o  5 
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why,  by  this  mincing  mercy,  seek  to  turn 
your  soldiers  into  women  ?" 

"  I  seek  to  make  them  men  $"  replied 
Wallace  j  "  to  be  aware,  that  they  fight 
with  fellow-creatures  ;  with  whom  they 
may  one  day  be  friends  ;  and  not  like  the 
furious  savages  of  old  Scandinavia,  drink 
the  blood  of  eternal  enmity.  I  would 
neither  have  my  chieftains  set  examples 
of  cruelty,  nor  degrade  themselves  by 
imitating  the  barbarities  of  our  enemies. 
That  Scotland  bleeds  at  every  pore,  is 
true  ;  but  let  peace  be  our  aim,  and  we 
shall  heal  all  her  wounds.3' 

"  Then  I  am  not  to  cut  off  the  ears  of 
the  freebooters  in  Annandale  ?"  cried 
Kirkpatrick,  with  a  good-hum  ouredsmiJe: 
"  Have  it  as  you  will,  my  general  5  only, 
you  must  new  christen  me,  to  wash  the 
war-stain  from  my  hand.  The  rite  of  my 
infancy  was  performed  as  became  a  sol- 
dier's son :  my  fount  was  my  father's 
helmet ;  and  the  first  pap  I  sucked,  lay 
on  the  point  of  his  sword."(") 

"  You  have  not  shamed  your  nurse  !" 
criejd  Murray. 

"  Nor  will  I,"   answered  Kirkpatrick, 
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"  while  the  arm  that  slew  Cressingham, 
remains  unwithered." 

While  he  spoke,  Ker  entered,  to  ask 
permission  to  introduce  a  messenger  from 
Earl  De  Warenne.  Wallace  gave  con- 
sent. It  was  Sir  Hugh  le  de  Spencer,  a 
near  kinsman  of  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  the 
tumultuary  constable  of  England.  He  was 
the  envoy  who  had  brought  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  dispatches  to  Stirling.  Wallace 
was  standing  when  he  entered,  and  so 
were  the  chieftains,  but  at  his  appearance 
they  sat  down.  Wallace  retained  his 
position. 

"  I  come,"  cried  the  Southron  knight, 
"  from  the  Lord  Warden  of  Scotland  ; 
who,  like  my  prince,  too  greatly  conde- 
scends, to  do  otherwise  than  command, 
where  now  he  treats  5  I  come  to  the 
leader  of  this  rebellion,  William  Wallace; 
to  receive  an  answer  to  the  terms  granted 
by  the  clemency  ofmy  master,  the  son  of 
his  liege  lord,  to  this  misled  kingdom." 

"  Sir  Knight,"  replied  Sir  William 
Wallace,  "  when  the  Southron  lords 
delegate  a  messenger  to  me,  who  knows 
how  to  respect  the  representative  of  the 
ijation  to  which  he  is  sent,  and  the  agents 
o  6 
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of  his  own  country,  I  shall  give  them  my 
reply.     You  may  withdraw." 

The  Southron  stood,  resolute  to  remain 
where  he  was  :  "  Do  you  know,  proud 
Scot,"  cried  he,  "  to  whom  you  dare 
address  this  imperious  language  ?  I  am 
the  nephew  of  the  lord  high-constable  of 
England." 

"  It  is  pity,"  cried  Murray,  looking 
coolly  up  from  the  table,  "  that  he  is  not 
here  to  take  his  kinsman  into  custody  !" 

Le  de  Spencer  fiercely  half  drew  his 
sword  ;  "  Sir,  this  insult  — " 

"  Must  be  put  up  with,"  cried  Wal- 
lace, interrupting  him,  and  motioning 
Edwin  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  sword; 
"  you  have  insulted  the  nation  to  which 
you  were  sent  on  a  peaceful  errand ;  and, 
having  thus  invited  the  resentment  of 
every  chief  here  present,  you  cannot 
justly  complain  against  their  indignation. 
But  in  consideration  of  your  youth,  and 
probable  ignorance  of  what  becomes  the 
character  of  an  ambassador,  I  grant  you 
the  protection,  your  behaviour  has  for- 
feited. Sir  Alexander  Scrymgeour,"  said 
he,  turning  to  him,  "you  will  guard  Sir 
Hugh  le  de  Spencer  to  the  Earl  De  Wa- 
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renne ;  and  tell  that  nobleman,  I  am 
ready  to  answer  any  proper  messenger." 
The  young  Southron,  frowning,  fol- 
lowed Scrymgeour  from  the  hall ;  and 
Wallace,  turning  to  Murray,  "  My 
friend,"  said  he,  "  it  is  not  well  to  stimir- 
late  insolence,  by  repartee.  This  young 
man's  speech,  though  an  insult  to  the 
nation,  was  directed  to  me  ;  and  by  me 
only,  it  ought  to  have  been  answered ; 
and  that  seriously.  In  all  transactions, 
whether  great  or  small,  we  should  never 
give  a  needless  irritation  to  our  enemy. 
The  haughty  spirit  of  this  man  should 
have  been  quelled,  not  incensed;  and, 
had  you  proceeded  one  word  farther,  you 
would  have  given  him  an  apparently  just 
cause  of  complaint  against  you  ;  and,  of 
that,  my  friend,  I  am  most  sensibly 
jealous.  It  is  not  policy,  nor  virtue,  to 
be  rigorous  to  the  extent  of  justice." 

"  I  know,"  returned  Murray,  blush- 
ing, "  that  my  wits  are  too  many  for 
me ;  ever  throwing  me,  like  Phaeton's 
horses,  into  the  midst  of  some  fiery  mis- 
chief. But  pardon  me  now,  and  I  pro. 
mise  you  to  rein  them  close,  when  next 
I  see  this  prancing  knight." 
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"  Bravo,  my  Lord  Andrew !"  cried 
Kirkpatrick,  in  an  affected  whisper,  "  I 
am  not  always  to  be  bird  alone,  under  the 
whip  of  our  Regent ;  you  have  had  a  few 
stripes,  and  now  look  a  little  of  my 
feather !" 

"  Like  as  a  swan  to  a  vulture,  good 
Roger  \"  answered  Murray. 

Wallace  attended  not  to  this  tilting  of 
humour  between  the  chieftains,  but  en- 
gaged himself  in  close  discourse  with  the 
elder  nobles,  at  the  higher  end  of  the 
hall.  In.  half  an  hour,  Scrymgeour  re- 
turned, and  with  him  Baron  Hilton.  He 
brought  an  apology  from  De  Warenne, 
for  the  behaviour  of  his  ambassador ; 
and  added  his  persuasions  to  the  de- 
mands of  England,  that  the  Regent 
would  surrender  Berwick,  not  only  as 
a  pledge  for  the  Scots  keeping  the  truce 
on  the  borders,  but  as  a  proof  of  his 
confidence  in  Prince  Edward. 

Wallace  answered,  that  he  had  no  rea- 
son to  shew  extraordinary  confidence  in 
one,  who  manifested,  by  such  a  requisi- 
tion, that  he  had  no  faith  in  Scotland  ; 
and  therefore,  neither  as  a  proof  of  con- 
fidence, nor  as  a  gage  of  her  word,  should 
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Scotland,  a  victorious  power,  surrender 
the  eastern  door  of  her  kingdom,  to  the 
vanquished.  Wallace  declared  himself' 
ready  to  dismiss  the  English  prisoners  to 
the  frontiers,  and  to  maintain  the  armi- 
stice till  they  had  reached  the  south  side 
of  the  Cheviots  ;  "  But,"  added  he,  "  my 
word  must  be  my  bond  ;  for  by  the  ho- 
nour of  Scotland,  I  will  give  no  other." 

"Then," answered  Baron  Hilton,  with 
an  honest  flush  passing  over  his  cheek,  as 
if  ashamed  of  what  he  had  next  to  say, 
c<  I  am  constrained  to  lay  before  you,  the 
last  instructions  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
to  Earl  de  Warenne." 

He  took  a  royally  sealed  roll  of  vellum 
from  his  breast,  and  read  aloud : 

"  Thus  saith  Edward  Prince  of  Wales, 
to  Earl  de  Warenne,  Lord  Warden  of 
Scotland.  If  that  arch-rebel,  William 
Wallace,  who  now  assumeth  to  himself 
the  rule  of  all  our  royal  father's  here- 
ditary dominions  north  of  the  Cheviots, 
refuseth  to  give  unto  us  the  whole  pos- 
session of  the  town  and  citadel  of  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  as  a  pledge  of  his  faith,  to 
keep  the  armistice  on  the  borders  from 
sea  to  sea  j  we  command  you  to  tell  him, 
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that  we  shall  detain  under  the  ward  of 
our  good  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  in  Lon- 
don, the  person  of  William  the  Lord 
Douglas,  as  a  close  captive ;  until  our 
prisoners,  now  in  Scotland,  arrive  safely 
at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  This  mark  of 
supremacy  over  a  rebellious  people,  we 
owe,  as  a  pledge  of  their  homage  to  our 
royal  father ;  and  as  a  tribute  of  our  gra- 
titude to  him,  for  having  allowed  us  to 
treat  at  all  with  so  undutiful  a  part  of  his 
dominions.  (Signed)  Edward,  P.  W." 

"  Baron,"  cried  Wallace,  "  it  would 
be  beneath  the  dignity  of  Scotland,  to  re- 
taliate this  act  with  the  like  conduct. 
The  exchange  of  prisoners  shall  yet  be 
made,  and  the  armistice  held  sacred  on 
the  borders.  But  as  I  hold  the  door  of 
war  open  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
before  the  Earl  de  Warenne  leaves  this 
citadel,  (and  it  shall  be  on  the  day  as- 
signed ;)  please  the  Almighty  Lord  of 
Justice,  the  Southron  usurpers  of  all  our 
castles  on  the  eastern  coast,  shall  be 
our  hostages  for  the  safety  of  Lord 
Douglas !" 

"  And  this  is  my  answer,  noble  Wal- 
lace!" 
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"  It  is :  and  you  see  no  more  of  me, 
till  that  which  I  have  said,  is  done." 

Baron  Hilton  withdrew.  And  Wallace, 
turning  to  his  peers,  rapidly  made  dispo- 
sitions for  a  sweeping  inarch  from  frith  to 
frith ;  and  having  sent  those,  who  were 
to  accompany  him,  to  prepare  for  de- 
parture next  day  at  dawn ;  he  retired  with 
the  lords  Mar  and  Both  well,  to  arrange 
affairs  relative  to  the  prisoners, 


CHAP.  XVII. 

THE  GOVERNOR'S  APARTMENTS* 

THE  sun  rose  on  Wallace  and  his  brave 
legions,  as  they  traversed  the  once  ro- 
mantic glades  of  Strathmore ;  but  now 
the  scene  was  changed.  The  villages 
were  abandoned,  and  the  land  lay  around 
in  uncultivated  wastes.  Sheep,  without  a 
shepherd,  fled  wild  from  the  approach  of 
man  ;  and  wolves  issued,  howling,  from 
the  cloisters  of  depopulated  monasteries. 
The  army  approached  Dumblane ;  but  it 
was  without  inhabitant ;  grass  grew  in  the 
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streets;  and  the  birds  which  roosted  in  the 
desert  dwellings,  flew  scared  from  the  win* 
dows,  as  the  trumpet  of  Wallace  sounded 
through  the  town.  —  Loud  echoes,  re- 
peated the  summons  from  its  hollow 
walls ;  but  no  other  voice  was  heard, 
no  human  face  appeared;  for  the  ra- 
vening hand  of  Cressingharn  had  been 
there!  —  Wallace  sighed,  as  he  looked 
around  him.  "  Rather  smile,"  cried 
Graham,  "  that  Heaven  hath  given  you 
the  power  to  say  to  the  tyrants  who  have 
done  this,  Here  shall  your  proud  waves 
be  staid!" 

They  proceeded  over  many  a  hill  and 
plain,  and  found  that  the  same  withering 
touch  of  desolation  had  burnt  up,  and  over- 
whelmed  the  country.  Wallace  saw  that 
his  troops  were  faint  for  want  of  food ; 
cheering  them,  he  promised,  that  Ormsby 
should  provide  them  a  feast  in  Perth ; 
and,  with  re-awakened  spirits,  they  took 
the  river  Tay  at  its  fords,  and  were  soon 
before  the  walls  of  that  well-armed  city* 
But  it  was  governed  by  a  coward ;  and 
Ormsby  fled  to  Dundee,  at  the  first  sight 
of  the  Scottish  army.  His  flight  might 
have  warranted  the  garrison  to  surrender 
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without  a  blow  ;  but  a  braver  man  being 
his  lieutenant,  sharp  was  the  conflict,  be- 
fore Wallace  could  compel  that  officer  to 
abandon  the  ramparts ;  and  to  sue  for  the 
very  terms  he  had  at  first  rejected. 

After  the  fall  of  Perth,  the  young  Re^ 
gent  made  a  rapid  progress  through  that 
part  of  the  country  ;  driving  the  South- 
ron garrisons  out  of  Scone,  and  all  the 
embattled  towns  j  expelling  them  from 
the  castles  of  Kincairn,  Elcho,  Kinfaun, 
and  Doune;  and  then  proceeding  to  the 
marine  fortresses,  (those  avenues,  by 
which  the  ships  of  England  had  poured 
their  legions  on  the  eastern  coast ;)  he 
compelled  Dundee,  Cowper,  Glamis, 
Montrose,  and  Aberdeen,  all  to  acknow- 
ledge the  power  of  his  arms.  He  seized 
most  of  the  English  ships  in  these  ports  j 
and  manning  them  with  Scots,  soon 
cleared  the  seas  of  the  vessels  which  had 
escaped,  taking  some,  and  putting  others 
to  flight ;  in  one  of  the  latter,  was  the 
fugitive  Ormsby. 

This  enterprise  achieved,  Wallace, 
with  a  host  of  prisoners,  turned  his  steps 
towards  the  Forth ;  but  ere  he  left  the 
banks  of  the  Tay,  he  detached  3000  men* 
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and  putting  them  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Ruthven,  gave  him  a  commission 
to  range  the  country,  from  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie  to  remotest  Sutherland ;  and  in 
all  that  tract,  reduce  every  town  and 
castle  which  had  admitted  a  Southron 
garrison.  Wallace  took  leave  of  Lord 
Ruthven,  at  Hunting  tower  ;  and  that 
worthy  nobleman,  when  he  assumed,  with 
the  government  of  Perth,  this  extensive 
command,  said,  as  he  grasped  the  Re- 
gent's hand,  "  I  say  not,  bravest  of 
Scots,  what  is  my  gratitude  for  thus 
making  me  an  arm  of  my  country,  but 
deeds  will  show  !  (ff) 

He  then  bade  a  father's  adieu  to  his 
son,  counselling  him  to  regard  Wallace 
as  the  light  in  his  path  ;  and,  embracing 
him,  they  parted. 

A  rapid'  march,  round  by  Fyfeshire, 
(through  which  victory  followed  their 
steps,)  brought  the  conqueror,  and  his 
troops,  again  within  sight  of  the  towers  of 
Stirling.  It  was  on  the  eve  of  the  day, 
which,  he  had  promised  Earl  de  Warenne, 
should  see  the  English  prisoners  depart 
for  the  borders.  No  doubt  of  his  ar- 
riving at  the  appointed  time,  was  enter- 
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tained  by  the  Scots,  or  by  the  Southrons 
in  the  castle ;  the  one  knew  the  sacred- 
ness  of  his  word;  and  the  other,  having 
felt  his  prowess,  would  not  so  far  dispa- 
rage their  own,  as  to  suppose  that  any 
could  withstand  him,  by  whom  they 
were  beaten. 

De  Warenne,  as  he  stood  on  the  battle- 
ments of  the  keep,  beheld,  from  afar,  the 
long  line  of  Scottish  soldiers,  as  they  de- 
scended the  Oichel  hills.  When  he  point- 
ed it  out  to  De  Valence,  that  nobleman, 
(who,  in  proportion  as  he  wished  to  check 
the  arms  of  Wallace,  had  flattered  him- 
self that  it  might  happen,)  against  the  evi- 
dence of  his  eye-sight,  contradicted  the 
observation  of  the  veteran  earl. 

"  Your  sight  deceives  you,"  said  he  j 
"  it  is  only  the  sunbeams  playing  on  the 
cliffs." 

"  Then  those  cliffs  are  moving  ones," 
cried  De  Warenne,  "  which,  I  fear,  have 
ground  our  countrymen  on  the  coast,  to 
powder !  We  shall  find  Wallace  here,  be- 
fore sunset ;  to  show  us,  how  he  has  re- 
sented the  affront,  our  ill-advised  prince 
cast  on  his  jealous  honour." 

"  His  honour,"  returned  De  Valence, 
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"  is  like  that  of  his  countrymen's  ;  an 
enemy  alike  to  his  own  happiness,  and  to 
that  of  others.  Had  it  allowed  him  to 
accept  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  so 
have  fought  Edward  with  the  concen- 
trating arm  of  a  king ;  or  would  he  even 
now,  offer  peace  to  our  sovereign,  grant- 
ing his  prerogative  as  liege  lord  of  the 
country,  all  might  go  well ;  but  as  the 
honour,  you  speak  of,  prevents  his 
using  these  means  of  ending  the  contest, 
destruction  must  be  the  end  of  his 
career.'5 

"  And  what  quarrel,"  demanded  De 
Warenne,  "  can  you,  my  Lord  de  Va- 
lence, have  against  this  nice  honour  of 
Sir  William  Wallace,  since  you  allow  it 
secures  the  final  success  of  our  cause  ?" 

"  His  honour,  and  himself,  are  hateful 
to  me  !"  impatiently  answered  De  Va- 
lence ;  "  he  crosses  me  in  my  wishes, 
public  and  private  ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
my  king  and  myself,  I  might  almost  be 
tempted — "  He  turned  pale  as  he  spoke, 
and  met  the  penetrating  glance  of  De 
Warenne.  He  paused. 

"Tempted  to  what?"  asked  Wa- 
renne. 
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{f  To  a  Brutus  mode,  of  ridding  the 
state  of  an  enemy." 

"  That  might  be  noble  in  a  Roman 
citizen,"  returned  De  War  enne,  "  which 
would  be  villanous  in  an  English  lord  ; 
treated  as  you  have  been  by  a  generous 
victor,  not  the  usurper  of  any  country's 
liberties,  but  rather  a  Brutus  in  defence 
of  his  own.  Which  man  of  us  all,  from 
the  general  to  the  meanest  follower  in 
our  camps,  has  he  injured?" 

Lord  Aymer  frowned  :  "  Did  he  not 
expose  me,  threaten  me  with  an  ignomi- 
nious death,  on  the  walls  of  Stirling?" 

"  But  was  it  before  he  saw  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  with  his  hapless  family,  brought, 
with  halters  on  their  necks,  to  be  sus- 
pended from  this  very  tower  ?  —  Ah  ! 
what  a  tale  has  the  lovely  Countess  told 
me,  of  that  direful  scene  !  What  he  then 
did,  was  to  check  the  sanguinary  Cres- 
singham,  from  imbruing  his  hands  in  the 
blood  of  female  and  infant  innocence  ?" 

"  I  care  not,"  cried  De  Valence, 
"  what  are,  or  are  not  the  offences  of  this 
domineering  Wallace,  but  I  hate  him ; 
and  my  respect  for  his  advocates  cannot 
but  correspond  with  that  feeling."  As 
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he  spoke,  that  he  might  not  be  farther 
molested  by  the  arguments  of  De  Wa- 
renne,  he  abruptly  turned  away,  and  left 
the  battlements. 

Pride  would  not  allow  the  enraged 
earl,  to  confess  his  private  reasons  for  this 
vehement  enmity  against  the  Scottish 
chief.  A  conference  which  he  had  held 
the  preceding  evening  with  Lord  Mar, 
was  the  cause  of  this  augmented  hatred ; 
and,  from  that  moment,  the  haughty 
Southron  vowed  the  destruction  of  Wal- 
lace, by  open  attack,  or  secret  treachery. 
Ambition,  and  the  base  counterfeit  of 
love,  those  two  master  passions  in  un- 
tempered  minds,  were  the  springs  of  this 
antipathy.  The  instant  in  which  he 
knew  that  the  young  creature,  whom,  at  a 
distance,  he  discerned  clinging  around 
the  Earl  of  Mar's  neck  in  the  streets  of 
Stirling,  was  the  same  Lady  Helen,  on 
whose  account  Lord  Soulis  had  poured 
on  him  such  undeserved  invectives  in 
Bothwell  castle  ;  curious  to  have  a  nearer 
view  of  one,  whose  transcendent  beauty 
he  had  often  heard  celebrated  by  others, 
he  ordered  her  to  be  immediately  con- 
veyed to  his  apartments  in  the  citadel. 
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On  their  first  interview,  he  was  more 
struck  by  her  personal  charms,  than  he 
had  ever  been  with  any  woman's,  al- 
though few  were  so  noted  for  gal- 
lantry, in  the  English  court,  as  him- 
self. He  could  hardly  understand  the 
nature  of  his  feelings,  while  discoursing 
with  her.  To  all  others  of  her  sex,  he 
had  declared  his  enamoured  wishes,  with 
as  much  ease  as  vivacity ;  but  when  he 
looked  on  Helen,  the  admiration  her 
loveliness  inspired,  was  checked  by  an 
undescribable  awe.  No  word  of  passion 
escaped  his  lips ;  he  sought  to  win  her, 
by  a  deportment  consonant  with  her  own 
dignity  of  manners  ;  and  obeyed  all  her 
wishes,  excepting  when  they  pointed  to 
any  communication  with  her  parents.  He 
feared  the  wary  eyes  of  the  Earl  of  Mar. 
But  nothing  of  this  reverence  of  Helen, 
was  grounded  on  any  principle  within  the 
heart  of  De  Valence.  His  idea  of  virtue 
was  so  erroneous,  that  he  believed,  by  the 
short  assumption  of  its  semblance,  he 
might  so  steal  on  the  confidence  of  his 
victim,  as  to  induce  her  to  forget  all  the 
world  •,  nay,  Heaven  itself,  in  his  so- 
phistry and  blandishments.  To  facilitate 
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this  end,  he  at  first  designed  to  precipi- 
tate the  condemnation  of  the  Earl,  that 
he  might  be  rid  of  a  father's  existence 
holding,  in  dread  of  his  censure,  the  per- 
haps otherwise  yielding  heart  of  his 
lovely  mistress. 

The  unprincipled,  and  impure,  can  have 
no  idea,  that  virtue,  or  delicacy,  are  other 
than  vestments  of  disguise,  or  ornament, 
to  be  thrown  off  at  will ;  and  therefore,  to 
reason  with  such  minds,  is  to  talk  to  the 
winds  —  to  tell  a  man  who  is  born  blind 
to  decide  between  two  colours.  De  Va- 
lence expected,  that  the  moment  he 
could  gain  an  interest  in  the  heart  of 
Lady  Helen,  she  would  fall  into  his 
snare ;  but  seeing  the  anguish  of  her 
fears  for  her  father,  the  fervour  with 
which,  even  on  her  knees,  she  implored 
his  life,  the  wily  lover  comprehended, 
that  the  death  of  so  endeared  a  parent, 
would  paralyse  every  tender  feeling  in 
her  breast  j  and  that,  instead  of  a  fond 
beauty,  he  should  clasp  a  piece  of  living 
marble  in  his  arms.  When  aware  of  this, 
he  adopted  the  plan  of  granting  the  Earl 
reprieves  from  day  to  day  ;  and  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  Cressingham,  he 
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intended  (after  having  worked  upon  the 
terrors  of  Helen)  to  grant  to  her,  her 
father's  life,  on  condition  of  her  yielding 
herself  to  be  his.  He  had  even  medi- 
tated, that  the  accomplishment  of  this  de- 
vice, should  have  taken  place  the  very 
night  in  which  Wallace's  first  appearance 
before  Stirling  had  called  its  garrison  to 
arms. 

Impelled  by  vengeance  against  the 
man  who  had  driven  him  from  Dumbar- 
ton and  from  Ayr,  and  irritated  at  being 
delayed,  in  the  moment  when  his  passion 
was  to  seize  its  object,  De  Valence 
thought  to  end  all  by  a  coup  de  main,  — 
and  rushing  out  of  the  gates,  was  taken 
prisoner.  Such  was  the  situation  of 
things,  when  Wallace  first  became  master 
of  the  place. 

Now  when  the  whole  of  the  English 
army  were  in  the  same  captivity  with 
himself,  when  he  saw  the  lately  pro- 
scribed Lord  Mar,  governor  of  Stirling, 
and  that  the  Scottish  cause  seemed  tri- 
umphant on  every  side,  De  Valence 
changed  his  former  illicit  views  on 
Helen,  and  bethought  him  of  making 
her  his  wife.  Ambition,  as  well  as  love, 
p  2 
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impelled  him  to  this  resolution  ;  for  he 
aspired  to  the  dignity  of  Lord  Warden 
of  Scotland ;  and,  he  foresaw,  that  the 
vast  influence  which  his  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  Mar  must  give  him  in 
the  country,  would  be  a  decisive  argu- 
ment with  the  King  of  England. 

To  this  purpose,  not  doubting  the 
Scottish  Earl's  acceptance  of  such  a  son- 
in-law,  on  the  very  day  that  Wallace 
marched  towards  the  coast,  De  Valence 
sent  to  request  an  hour's  private  audience 
of  Lord  Mar.  He  could  not  then  grant 
it ;  but  at  noon,  next  day,  they  met  in 
the  governor's  apartments. 

The  Southron,  without  much  preface, 
opened  his  wishes,  and  proffered  his  hand 
for  the  Lady  Helen ;  "I  will  make  her  the 
proudest  lady  in  Great  Britain,"  con- 
tinued he  ;  "  for  she  shall  have  a  court 
in  my  Welsh  province,  little  inferior  to 
that  of  Edward's  queen." 

"  Pomp  would  have  no  sway  with  my 
daughter,"  replied  the  Earl ;  "  it  is  the 
princely  mind,  she  values,  not  its  pa- 
geantry. Whomsoever  she  prefers,  the 
tribute  will  be  paid  to  the  merit  of  the 
object,  not  to  his  rank  j  and  therefore, 
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Earl,  should  it  be  you,  the  greater  will 
be  your  pledge  of  happiness.  I  shall 
repeat  to  her,  what  you  have  said  j  and, 
to-morrow,  deliver  her  answer." 

Not  deeming  it  possible  that  it  should 
be  otherwise  than  favourable,  De  Valence 
allowed  his  imagination  to  roam  over 
every  anticipated  delight.  He  exulted  in 
the  pride,  with  which  he  would  show  this 
perfection  of  northern  beauty,  to  the  fair 
of  England:  how  would  the  simple  graces 
of  her  seraphic  form,  which  looked  more 
like  a  being  of  air  than  of  earth,  put  to 
shame  the  laboured  beauties  of  the  court ! 
And  then  it  was  not  only  the  artless  charms 
of  a  wood-nymph,  he  should  present  to 
the  wondering  throng,  but  a  being, 
whose  majesty  of  soul  proclaimed  her 
high  descent,  and  peerless  virtues.  How 
did  he  congratulate  himself,  in  contem- 
plating this  unsullied  temple  of  virgin 
innocence,  that  he  had  never,  by  even 
the  vapour  of  one  impassioned  sigh, 
contaminated  her  pure  ear;  or  broken 
the  magic  spell,  which  seemed  fated  to 
crown  him  with  happiness  unknown, 
with  honour  unexampled.  To  be  so 
blessed,  so  distinguished,  so  envied,  was 
p  3 
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to  him  a  dream  of  triumph,  that  wafted 
away  all  remembrance  of  his  late  defeat  j 
and,  he  believed,  in  taking  Helen  from 
Scotland,  he  should  bear  away  a  richer 
prize,  than  any  he  could  leave  behind. 

Full  of  these  anticipations,  he  attended 
the  governor  of  Stirling  the  next  day,  to 
hear  his  daughter's  answer.  But  unwil- 
ling to  give  the  Earl  that  advantage  over 
him,  which  a  knowledge  of  his  views  in 
the  marriage  might  occasion,  he  affected 
a  composure  he  did  not  feel ;  and  with  a 
lofty  air  entered  the  room,  as  if  he  were 
come  rather  to  confer  than  to  beg  a  fa- 
vour. This  deportment  did  not  lessen 
the  satisfaction  with  which  the  brave 
Scot  opened  his  mission. 

"  My  Lord,  I  have  just  seen  my  daugh- 
ter. She  duly  appreciates  the  honour 
you  would  confer  on  her  j  she  is  grateful 
for  all  your  courtesies,  whilst  she  was 
your  prisoner;  but  beyond  that  senti- 
ment, her  heart,  attached  to  her  native 
land,  cannot  sympathise  with  your 
wishes." 

De  Valence  started.  He  did  not  ex- 
pect any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  denial ; 
but  supposing,  that  perhaps  a  little  of  his 
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own  art  was  tried  by  the  father,  to  en- 
hance  the  value  of  his  daughter's  yield- 
ing, he  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and 
affecting  chagrin   at  a   disappointment, 
(which  he  did  not  believe  was  seriously 
intended),    exclaimed   with  vehemence, 
"  Surely,  Lord  Mar,  this  is  not  meant  as 
a  refusal  ?     I  cannot  receive  it  as  such, 
for  I  know  Lady  Helen's  gentleness  ;  I 
know  the  sweet  tenderness  of  her  nature, 
would  plead  for  me,   were  she  to  see  me 
at  her  feet,  and  hear  me  pour  forth  the 
most  ardent  passion  that  ever  burnt  in  a 
human  breast.     Oh,  my  gracious  Lord, 
if  it  be  her  attachment  to  Scotland  which 
alone  militates  against  me,  I  will  promise 
that  her  time  shall  be  passed  between  the 
two  countries.     Her  marriage  with  me, 
may  facilitate  that  peace  with  England, 
which  must  be  the  wish  of  us  all ;  and 
perhaps  the  Lord  Wardenship,  which  De 
Warenne  now  holds,  may  be  transferred 
to  me.     I  have  reasons  for  expecting  that 
it  will  be  so ;  and  then,  she,  as  a  queen  in 
Scotland,  and  you  as  her  father,  may  claim 
every  distinction  from  her  fond  husband, 
every  indulgence  for   the  Scots,  which 
your  patriot   heart   can   dictate.      This 
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would  be  a  certain  benefit  to  Scotland  ; 
while  the  ignis  fatuus  you  are  now  fol- 
lowing, however  brilliant  may  be  its  ca- 
reer during  Edward's  absence,  must,  on 
his  return,  be  extinguished  in  disaster, 
and  infamy." 

The  silence  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  who, 
willing  to  hear  all  that  was  in  the  mind  of 
De  Valence,  had  let  him  proceed  unin- 
terrupted, encouraged  the  Southron  lord 
to  say  more  than  he  had  at  first  intended 
to  reveal ;  but  when  he  made  a  pause, 
and  seemed  to  expect  an  answer,  the 
Earl  spoke :  — 

"  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  honour  you 
would  bestow  upon  my  daughter,  and 
myself,  by  your  alliance  ;  but,  as  I  have 
said  before,  her  heart  is  too  devoted  to 
Scotland,  to  marry  any  man  whose  birth 
does  not  make  it  his  duty,  to  prefer 
the  liberty  of  her  native  land,  even  be- 
fore his  love  for  her.  That  hope,  to  see 
our  country  freed  from  a  yoke  unjustly 
laid  upon  her  ;  that  hope,  which  yow, 
not  considering  our  rights,  or  weighing 
the  power  that  lies  in  a  just  cause, 
denominate  an  ignis  fatuus,  is  the  only 
passion,  I  believe,  that  lives  in  the 
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gentle  bosom  of  my  Helen  ;  and  there- 
fore, noble  Earl,  not  even  your  offers, 
can  equal  the  measure  of  her  wishes." 

At  this  speech,  De  Valence  bit  his  lip 
with  real  disappointment ;  and  starting 
from  his  chair,  now  in  unaffected  dis- 
order ;  "  I  am  not  to  be  deceived,  Lord 
Mar,"  cried  he ;  "I  am  not  to  be  ca- 
joled, by  the  pretended  patriotism  of 
your  daughter ;  I  know  the  sex  too  well, 
to  be  cheated  with  these  excuses.  The 
ignis  fatuuSj  that  leads  your  daughter 
from  my  arms,  is  not  the  freedom  of 
Scotland,  but  the  handsome  rebel  who 
conquers  in  its  name !  He  is  now  for- 
tune's minion :  but  he  will  fall,  Lord 
Mar ;  and,  then,  what  will  be  the  fate  of 
his  mad  adherents  ?" 

"  Earl  De  Valence,"  replied  the  vete- 
ran, "  sixty  winters  have  checked  the 
tides  of  passion  in  my  veins  ;  but  the  in- 
dignation of  my  soul,  against  any  insult 
offered  to  my  daughter's  delicacy,  or  to 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Regent  of  Scot- 
land, is  not  less  powerful  in  my  breast! 
You  are  my  prisoner  ;  and  I  pardon, 
what  I  could  so  easily  avenge.  I  will 
p  5 
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even  answer  you  ;  and  say,  that  I  do  not 
know  of  any  exclusive  affection  subsist- 
ing between  my  daughter,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wallace  \  but  this  I  am  assured  of, 
that  were  it  the  case,  she  would  be  more 
ennobled  in  being  the  wife  of  so  true  a 
patriot,  and  so  virtuous  a  man,  than  were 
she  advanced  to  the  bosom  of  an  empe- 
ror. And  for  myself,  were  he,  to-morrow, 
hurled  by  a  mysterious  Providence  from 
his  present  nobly-won  elevation,  I  should 
glory  in  my  son,  were  he  such  ;  and, 
would  think  him  as  great  on  a  scaffold, 
as  on  a  throne." 

"  It  is  well  that  is  your  opinion,"  re- 
plied De  Valence,  stopping  in  his  wrath- 
ful strides,  and  turning  on  Mar  with 
vengeful  irony  ;  "  cherish  these  heroics, 
for  you  will  assuredly  see  him  so  exalted. 
Then,  where  will  be  his  triumphs  over 
Ed  ward's  arms,  and  Pembroke's^)  heart? 
—  Where  your  daughter's  patriot  hus- 
band ;  your  glorious  son  ?  —  Start  not, 
old  man,  —  for  by  all  the  powers  of  hell, 
I  swear,  that  some  eyes  which  now  look 
proudly  on  the  Southron  host,  shall  close 
in  blood  !" 
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"  If  they  do,"  replied  Mar,  shudder- 
ing  at  the  demoniac  fire  that  lightened 
from  the  countenance  of  De  Valence, 
"  it  must  be  by  the  agency  of  devils ; 
and  their  minister,  vindictive  Earl,  will 
meet  the  vengeance  of  the  eternal  arm!" 

"  These  dreams,"  cried  De  Valence, 
"  cannot  terrify  me.  You  are  neither  a 
seer,  nor  I  a  fool,  to  be  taken  by  such 
prophecies.  But  were  you  wise  enough 
to  embrace  the  advantage  I  offer,  you 
might  be  a  prophet  of  good,  greater  than 
he  of  Ercildown,  to  your  nation  !  for  all 
that  you  would  promise,  I  would  take 
care  should  be  fulfilled.  But  you  cast 
from  you,  your  peace,  and  safety :  my 
vengeance  shall  therefore  take  its  course. 
I  rely  not  on  the  oracles  of  heaven,  nor 
hell ;  but  what  I  devote,  shall  be  con- 
demned.  1  have  pronounced  the  doom 
of  my  enemies  :  and  though  you  now  see 
me  a  prisoner,  —  tremble,  haughty  Scot, 
at  the  resentment  which  lies  in  this  head 
and  heart!  This  arm,  needs  not  the  ar- 
mies of  Edward,  to  pierce  you  in  your 
boast !" 

He  left  the  room  as  he  spoke  ;  and 
Lord  Mar,  shaking  his  venerable  head  as 
p  6 
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he  disappeared,  said  to  himself  —  "  Im- 
potent-rage of  passion,  and  of  youth,  I 
pity  and  forgive  you  !" 

It  was  not,  therefore,  so  extraordinary, 
that  De  Valence,  when  he  saw  Wallace 
descending  the  Oichel  hills,  with  the 
flying  banners  of  new  victories,  should 
break  into  curses  of  his  fortune,  and, 
swear,  inwardly,  the  most  determined 
revenge. 

Fuel  was  added  to  this  fire,  at  sun-set, 
when  the  almost  measureless  defiles  of 
prisoners,  marshalled  before  the  ramparts 
of  Stirling,  and  taking  the  usual  oath  to 
Wallace,  met  his  view. 

"  To-morrow,  we  quit  these  dishonour- 
ing walls,5'  cried  he  to  himself  ;  "  but  ere 
I  leave  them,  if  there  be  power  in  gold, 
or  strength  in  my  arm,  he  shall  die  !" 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

THE    STATE  PRISON. 


THE  Regent's  re-entrance  into  the  cita- 
del of  Stirling,    being  on  the  evening 
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preceding  the  day  he  had  promised 
should  see  the  English  lords  depart  for 
their  country  ;  De  Warenne,  as  a  mark 
of  respect  to  a  man  whom  he  could  not 
but  regard  with  admiration,  went  to  the 
barbican-gate  to  bid  him  welcome. 

Wallace  appeared  ;  and  as  the  caval- 
cade of  noble  Southrons,  who  had  lately 
commanded  beyond  the  Tay,  followed 
him,  Murray  glanced  his  eye  around, 
and  said  with  a  smile  to  De  Warenne, 
"  You  see,  Sir  Earl,  how  we  Scots  keep 
our  word !"  and  then  he  added,  "  You 
leave  Stirling  to-morrow  ;  but  these  re- 
main, till  Lord  Douglas  opens  their  pri- 
son-doors." 

"  I  cannot  but  acquiesce  in  the  justice 
of  your  commander's  determination,"  re- 
turned De  Warenne  j  "  and  to  comfort 
these  gentlemen  under  their  captivity,  I 
can  only  tell  them,  that  if  any  thing  can 
reconcile  them  to  the  loss  of  liberty,  it 
is,  being  the  prisoners  of  Sir  William 
Wallace." 

After  having  transferred  his  captives 
to  the  charge  of  Lord  Mar,  Wallace  went 
alone  to  the  chamber  of  Montgomery ;  to 
see  whether  the  state  of  his  wounds  would 
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allow  him  to  march  on  the  morrow.  — 
While  he  was  yet  there,  an  invitation  ar- 
rived from  the  Countess  of  Mar,  request- 
ing* his  presence  at  an  entertainment 
which,  by  her  husband's  consent,  she 
meant  to  give  that  night  at  Snawdoun,  to 
the  Southron  lords  before  their  depar- 
ture for  England. 

"  I  fear  you  dare  not  expend  your 
strength  on  this  party  ?"  inquired  Wal- 
lace, turning  to  Montgomery. 

"  Certainly  not,"  returned  he  ;  "  but 
I  shall  see  you  amidst  your  noble  friends, 
at  some  future  period.  When  the  peace, 
your  arms  must  win,  is  established  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  I  shall  then  re- 
visit Scotland ;  and  openly  declare  my 
friendship  for  Sir  William  Wallace." 

"  As  these  are  your  sentiments,"  re- 
plied Wallace,  "  I  shall  hope,  that  you 
will  unite  your  influence,  with  that  of  the 
brave  Earl  of  Gloucester,  to  persuade 
your  King  to  stop  this  bloodshed  ;  for  it 
is  no  vain  boast  to  declare,  that  he  may 
bury  Scotland  beneath  her  slaughtered 
sons,  but  they  never  will  again  consent  to 
acknowledge  any  right  in  an  usurper." 

"  Sanguinary   have   been  the  instru- 
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ments  of  my  sovereign's  rule  in  Scot- 
land," replied  Montgomery,  "  but  such 
cruelty  is  foreign  from  his  gallant  heart ; 
and  without  offending  that  high-souled 
patriotism,  which  would  make  me  revere 
its  possessor,  were  he  the  lowliest  man  in 
your  legions  ;  allow  me,  noblest  of  Scots, 
to  plead  one  word  in  vindication  of  him, 
to  whom  my  allegiance  is  pledged  !  Had 
he  come  hither,  conducted  by  war  alone, 
what  would  Edward  have  been  worse 
than  any  other  conqueror?  But  on  the 
reverse,  was  not  his  right  to  the  supre- 
macy of  Scotland,  acknowledged  by  the 
princes  who  contended  for  the  crown? 
and  besides,  did  not  all  the  great  lords 
swear  fealty  to  England,  on  the  day  he 
nominated  their  King  ?" 

"  Had  you  not  been  under  these  im- 
pressions, brave  Montgomery,  I  believe 
I  never  should  have  seen  you  in  arms 
against  Scotland  ;  but  I  will  remove  them 
by  a  simple  answer.  All  the  princes  whom 
you  speak  of,  excepting  Bruce  of  Annan- 
dale,  did  assent  to  the  newly-offered  claim 
of  Ed  ward  on  Scotland ;  but  who,  amongst 
them,  had  any  probable  chance  for  the 
throne,  but  Bruce,  and  Baliol  ?  Such 
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ready  acquiescence,  was  meant  to  create 
them  one.  Bruce,  conscious  of  his  inhe- 
rent rights,  rejected  the  iniquitous  de- 
mand of  Edward  ;  Baliol  accorded  with 
it,  and  was  made  a  king.  All  who  were 
base  enough  to  worship  the  rising  sun, 
and  I  may  say,  contemn  the  God  of 
Truth,  swore  to  the  falsehood.  Others 
remained  gloomily  silent ;  and  the  brav- 
est of  them  retired  to  the  Highlands ; 
where  they  dwelt  amongst  their  moun- 
tains, till  the  cries  of  Scotland  called 
them  again  to  fight  her  battles. 

"  Thus  did  Edward  establish  himselfi 
as  the  liege  lord  of  this  kingdom  ;  and 
whether  the  oppressions  which  followed, 
were  his,  or  his  agent's  immediate  acts,  it 
matters  not,  for  he  made  them  his  own 
by  his  after-conduct.  When  remon- 
strances were  sent  to  London,  he  neither 
punished  nor  reprimanded  the  delin- 
quents, but  marched  an  armed  force  into 
our  country,  to  compel  us  to  be  trampled 
on.  It  was  not  an  Alexander,  nor  a 
Charlemagne,  coming  in  his  strength,  to 
subdue  ancient  enemies  ;  or  to  aggran- 
dize his  name,  by  vanquishing  nations  for 
remote,  with  whom  he  could  have  no 
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particular  affinity !  Terrible  as  such  am- 
bition was,  it  is  innocence,  to  what  Ed- 
ward has  done.  He  came,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  Scotland  as  a  friend  :  the  na- 
tion committed  its  dearest  interests  to  his 
virtue ;  they  put  their  hands  into  his, 
and  he  bound  them  in  shackles.  Was  this 
honour  ?  Was  this  the  right  of  conquest  ? 
The  cheek  of  Alexander,  would  have 
blushed  deep  as  his  Tyrian  robe  ;  and  the 
face  of  Charlemagne,  turned  pale  as  his 
lilies,  at  the  bare  suspicion  of  being 
capable  of  such  a  deed. 

"  No,  Lord  Montgomery,  it  is  not  our 
conqueror,  we  are  opposing  $  it  is  a 
traitor  ;  who,  under  the  mask  of  friend- 
ship, has  attempted  to  usurp  our  rights, 
destroy  our  liberties,  and  make  a  desert 
of  our  once  happy  country.  This  is  the 
true  statement  of  the  case :  and  though 
I  wish  not  to  make  a  subject  outrage 
his  sovereign,  yet  truth  demands  of  you 
to  say  to  Edward,  that  to  withdraw  his 
pretensions  from  this  exhausted  country, 
is  the  restitution  we  may  justly  claim  — 
is  all  that  we  wish.  Let  him  leave  us  in 
peace,  and  we  shall  no  longer  make  war 
upon  him.  But  if  he  persist,  (which 
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the  ambassadors  from  the  Prince  of  Wales 
denounce,)  even  as  Samson  drew  the 
temple  on  himself,  to  destroy  his  enemies, 
Scotland  will  discharge  itself  upon  the 
valleys  of  England  ;  and  there  compel 
them  to  share  the  fate,  in  which  we  may 
be  doomed  to  perish." 

"  I  will  think  of  this  discourse,"  re- 
turned Montgomery,  "  when  I  am  far 
distant  j  and  rely  on  it,  noble  Wallace, 
that  I  will  assert  the  privilege  of  my 
birth,  and  counsel  my  king,  as  becomes 
an  honest  man." 

"  Highly  would  he  estimate  such  coun- 
sel," cried  Wallace,  "  had  he  virtue  to 
feel,  that  he  who  will  not  be  unjust  to 
his  sovereign's  enemies,  must  be  of  an 
honour,  that  will  bind  him  with  double 
fidelity  to  his  King.  Such  proof,  give 
your  sovereign  ;  and,  if  he  have  one 
spark  of  that  greatness  of  mind,  which 
you  say  he  possesses,  though  he  may  not 
adopt  your  advice,  he  must  respect  the 
adviser." 

As  Wallace  pressed  the  hand  of  his 
new  friend,  to  leave  him  to  repose,  a 
messenger  entered  from  Lord  Mar,  to 
request  the  Regent's  presence  in  his  clo- 
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set.     He  found  him  with  Lord  de  Wa- 
renne. 

The  latter  presented  him  with  another 
dispatch  from  the  Prince  of  Wales.  It 
was  to  say,  that  news  had  reached  him,  of 
Wallace's  design  to  attack  the  castles, 
garrisoned  by  England  on  the  eastern 
coast.  Should  this  information  prove 
true,  he  (the  prince)  declared,  that  as  a 
punishment  for  such  increasing  audacity, 
he  would  put  Lord  Douglas  into  closer 
confinement ;  and  while  the  Southron 
fleets  should  baffle  all  Wallace's  attempts, 
the  moment  the  exchange  of  prisoners 
was  completed  on  the  borders,  an  army 
from  England  should  enter  Scotland,  and 
ravage  it  with  fire  and  sword. 

When  Wallace  had  heard  this  dispatch, 
he  smiled  and  said,  "  The  deed  is  done, 
my  Lord  De  Warenne.  Both  the  castles 
and  the  fleets  are  taken ;  and  what 
punishment  must  we  now  expect  from 
this  terrible  threatener  ?" 

"  Little  from  him,  or  his  headlong 
counsellors,"  replied  De  Warenne  ;  "  but 
Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster,  the  King's 
nephew,  is  come  from  abroad  with  a 
numerous  army.  He  is  to  conduct  the 
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Scottish  prisoners  to  the  borders  ;  and 
then  to  fall  upon  Scotland,  with  all  his 
strength  ;  unless  you  previously  surren- 
der, not  only  Berwick  but  Stirling  ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  district  between  the 
Forth,  and  the  Tweed,  into  his  hands." 

"  My  Lord  De  Warenne,"  'replied 
Wallace,  "you  can  expect  but  one  re- 
turn, to  these  absurd  demands.  I  shall 
accompany  you  myself  to  the  Scottish 
borders,  and  there  make  my  reply." 

De  Warenne,  who  did  indeed  look  for 
this  answer,  replied,  "  I  anticipated,  that 
such  would  be  your  determination.  And 
I  have  to  regret,  that  the  wild  counsels 
which  surround  my  prince,  precipitate 
him  into  conduct,  which  must  draw  much 
blood  on  both  sides,  before  his  royal 
father's  presence  can  regain  what  he  has 
lost." 

"  Ah,  my  Lord,"  replied  Wallace,  "  is 
it  to  be  nothing  but  war  ?  Have  you  now 
a  strong- hold,  of  any  force,  in  all  the 
Highlands  ;  Is  not  the  greater  part  of 
the  Lowlands  free?  And  before  this  day 
month,  not  a  rood  of  land  in  Scotland,  is 
likely  to  hold  a  Southron  soldier.  We 
conquer,  but  it  is  for  our  own,  Why  then 
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this  unreceding  determination,  to  invade 
us  ?  Not  a  blade  of  grass,  would  I  disturb 
on  the  other  side  of  Cheviot,  if  we  might 
have  peace.  Let  Edward  yield  us  that, 
and  though  he  has  pierced  us  with  many 
a  wound,  we  will  yet  forgive  him." 

De  Warenne  shook  his  head  :  "  I  know 
my  King  too  well,  to  expect  pacific  mea- 
sures. He  may  die  with  the  sword  in  his 
hand  ;  but  he  will  never  grant  an  hour's 
repose  to  this  country,  till  it  submits  to 
his  sceptre." 

«  Then,"  replied  Wallace,  "  the  sword 
must  be  the  portion  of  him  and  his  !  — 
Ruthless  tyrant !  If  the  blood  of  Abel, 
called  for  vengeance  on  his  murderer, 
what  must  be  the  phials  of  wrath  which 
are  reserved  for  thee  !" 

A  flush  overspread  the  face  of  De  Wa- 
renne at  this  apostrophe,  and  forcing  a 
smile,  "This  strict  notion  of  right,"  said 
he,  "  is  very  well  in  declamation  ;  but 
how  would  it  crop  the  wings  of  conquer- 
ors, and  shorten  the  warrior's  arm,  did 
they  measure  by  this  rule  ?" 

"  How  would  it  indeed  !"  replied  Wal- 
lace, "  and  that  they  should,  is  most  de- 
voutly to  be  wished.  All  warfare  that  is 
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not  defensive,  is  criminal :  and  he  who 
draws  his  sword  to  oppress,  or  merely  to 
aggrandize,  is  a  murderer  and  a  robber. 
This  is  the  plain  truth,  Lord  De  Wa- 


renne." 


"  I  have  never  considered  it  in  that 
light,"  returned  the  Earl,  "  nor  shall  I 
turn  philosopher  now.  I  revere  your 
principle,  Sir  William  Wallace  ;  but  it  is 
too  sublime,  to  be  mine.  Nay,  nor  would 
it  be  politic,  for  one  who  holds  his  pos- 
sessions in  England  by  the  right  of  con- 
quest, to  question  the  virtue  of  the  deed. 
By  the  sword  my  ancestors  gained  their 
estates  ;  and  with  the  sword,  I  have  no 
objection  to  extend  my  territories." 

Wallace  now  saw  that  De  Warenne, 
though  a  man  of  honour,  was  not  one  of 
virtue.  Though  his  amiable  nature  made 
him  gracious  in  the  midst  of  hostility ; 
and  his  good  dispositions  would  not  al- 
low him  to  act  disgracefully  in  uany  con- 
cern ;  yet,  duty  to  God,  seemed  a  poet's 
flight  to  him.  Educated  in  the  forms  of 
religion,  without  knowing  its  spirit,  he 
despised  them  ;  and  believing  the  Deity 
too  wise,  to  be  affected  by  the  mum- 
meries of  the  Romish  ritual,  his  ignorance 
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of  the  sublime  benevolence,  which  dis- 
dains not  to  provide  food  even  for  the 
sparrow  ere  it  falls,  made  him  think  the 
Creator  of  all,  too  great  to  care  about 
the  actions  of  men :  hence,  being  with- 
out the  principles  of  good,  virtue  as  vir- 
tue was  nonsense  to  him. 

Wallace  did  not  answer  his  remark, 
and  the  conference  was  soon  closed. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

CHAPEL    IN    SNAWDOUN. 

1  HOUGH  burning  with  stifled  passions, 
Earl  de  Valence  accepted  the  invitation 
of  Lady  Mar.  He  hoped  to  see  Helen  ; 
to  gain  her  ear  for  a  few  minutes  ;  and 
above  all,  to  find  some  opportunity, 
during  the  entertainment,  of  taking  his 
meditated  revenge  on  Wallace.  The 
dagger  seemed  the  surest  way ;  and,  could 
he  render  the  blow  effectual,  he  should 
not  only  destroy  the  rival  of  his  wishes, 
but,  by  ridding  his  monarch  of  a  powerful 
foe,  deserve  every  honour  at  the  royal 
hands.  Love  and  ambition  again  swelled 
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his  breast;  and  with  recovered  spirits, 
and  a  glow  on  his  countenance^  which 
re-awakened  hope  had  planted  there,  he 
accompanied  De  Warenne  to  the  palace. 

The  hall  for  the  feast,  was  arrayed 
with  feudal  grandeur.  The  seats  at  the 
table,  spread  for  the  knights  of  both 
countries,  were  covered  with  highly- 
wrought  stuffs  ;  while  the  emblazoned 
banners,  and  other  armorial  trophies  of 
the  nobles,  being  hung  aloft,  according 
to  the  degree  of  the  owner,  each  knight 
saw  his  precedence,  and  where  to  take  his 
place.  The  most  costly  meats,  with  the 
royally  attired  peacock,  served  up  in  sil- 
ver and  gold  dishes ;  and  wine  of  the 
rarest  quality,  sparkled  on  the  board. 
During  the  repast,  two  choice  minstrels 
were  seated  in  the  gallery  above,  to  sing 
the  friendship  of  King  Alfred  of  England, 
with  Gregory  the  Great  of  Caledonia. 
The  squires,  and  other  military  attend- 
ants, of  the  nobles  present,  were  placed 
at  tables  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hall, 
and  served  with  courteous  hospitality. 

Resentful,  alike  at  his  captivity,  and 
thwarted  passion,  De  Valence  had  hither- 
to refused  to  show  himself  beyond  the 
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ramparts  of  the  citadel ;  he  was  therefore 
surprised,  on  entering  the  hall  of  Snaw- 
doun  with  De  Warenne,  to  see  such  regal 
pomp ;  and  at  the  command  of  the 
woman,  who  had  so  lately  been  his  pri- 
soner at  Dumbarton  ;  and  whom  (be- 
cause she  resembled  an  English  lady  who 
had  rejected  him)  he  had  treated  with 
the  most  rigorous  contempt.  Forgetting 
these  indignities,  in  the  pride  of  display- 
ing her  present  consequence,  Lady  Mar 
came  forward  to  receive  her  illustrious 
guests.  Her  dress  corresponded  with  the 
magnificence  of  the  banquet ;  a  robe  of 
cloth  of  Baudkins,  enriched,  while  it  dis- 
played the  beauties  of  her  person ;  her 
wimple  blazed  with  jewels,  and  a  superb 
carkanet,  emitted  its  various  rays  from 
her  bosom.  (hli) 

De  Warenne  followed  her  with  his  eyes, 
as  she  moved  from  him.  With  an  uncon- 
scious sigh,  he  whispered  De  Valence, 
"  What  a  land  is  this,  where  all  the 
women  are  fair,  and  the  men  brave !" 

"  I  wish  that  it,  and  all  its  men,  and 
women,  were  in  perdition  !"  returned  De 
Valence  in  a  surly  tone.  Lady  Ruthven, 
entering  with  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
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the  neighbouring  chieftains,  checked  the 
further  expression  of  his  spleen  ;  and  his 
eyes  sought  amongst  them,  but  sought  in 
vain,  for  Helen. 

The  chieftains  of  the  Scottish  army, 
with  the  lords  Buchan  and  March,  were 
assembled  around  the  Countess,  at  the 
moment  a  shout  from  the  populace  with- 
out, announced  the  arrival  of  the  Re* 
gent.  His  noble  figure  was  now  disen- 
cumbered of  armour  ;  and  with  no  more 
sumptuous  garb,  than  the  simple  plaid  of 
his  country,  he  appeared  effulgent  in 
manly  beauty,  and  the  glory  of  his  recent 
deeds.  De  Valence  frowned  heavily,  as 
he  looked  on  him ;  and  thanked  his  for- 
tunate stars,  that  Helen  was  absent,  from 
sharing  the  admiration  which  seemed  to 
animate  every  breast.  The  eyes  of  Lady 
Mar,  at  once  told  the  libertine  De  Va- 
lence, too  well-read  in  the  like  expres- 
sions, what  were  her  sentiments  towards 
the  young  Regent ;  and  the  blushes,  and 
eager  civilities  of  the  ladies  around,  dis- 
played how  much  they  were  struck  with 
the  now  fully  discerned  and  unequalled 
graces  of  his  person.  Lady  Mar  forgot 
all  in  him.  And  indeed  so  much  did  he 
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seem  the  idol  of  every  heart,  that  from 
the  two  venerable  lords  of  Loch-awe  and 
Bothwell,  to  the  youngest  man  in  com- 
pany, all  ears  hung  on  his  words,  all  eyes 
upon  his  countenance. 

The  entertainment  was  conducted  with 
every  regard  to  that  chivalric  courtesy, 
which  a  noble  conqueror  always  pays  to 
the  vanquished.  Indeed,  from  the  wit 
and  pleasantry  which  passed  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  tables,  and  in  which 
the  ever  gay  Murray  was  the  leader,  it 
rather  appeared  a  convivial  meeting  of 
friends,  than  an  assemblage  of  mortal 
foes.  During  the  banquet,  the  bards 
sung  legends  of  the  Scottish  worthies, 
who  had  brought  honour  to  their  nation 
in  days  of  old  ;  and  as  the  board  was 
cleared,  they  struck  at  once  into  a  full 
chorus.  Wallace  caught  the  sound  of 
his  own  name,  accompanied  with  epithets 
of  extravagant  praise ;  he  rose  hastily 
from  his  chair,  and  with  his  hand  mo- 
tioned them  to  cease.  They  obeyed  ; 
but  Lady  Mar  remonstrating  with  him  ; 
he  gaily  said,  it  was  an  ill  omen  to  sing  a 
warrior's  actions,  till  he  were  incapable 
of  performing  more ;  and  therefore  he 
Q  2 
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begged    she    would   excuse    him    from 
hearkening  to  his. 

"  Then  let  us  change  their  strains  to  a 
dance  ?"  replied  the  Countess. 

"  A  hall !  a  hall !"  exclaimed  Murray, 
springing  from  his  seat,  delighted  with 
the  proposal. 

"  I  have  no  objection,"  answered 
Wallace  :  and  putting  the  hand  she  pre- 
sented to  him,  into  that  of  Lord  de  Wa- 
renne  ;  he  added,  "  I  am  not  of  a  suffi- 
ciently gay  temperament,  to  grace  the 
change ;  but  this  Earl  may  not  have  the 
same  reason  for  declining  so  fair  a 
challenge!" 

Lady  Mar  coloured  with  mortification; 
for  she  had  thought,  that  Wallace  would 
not  venture  to  refuse,  before  so  many;  but 
following  the  impulse  of  De  Warenne's 
arm,  she  proceeded  to  the  other  end  of 
the  hall ;  where,  by  Murray's  quick  ar- 
rangement, the  younger  lords  of  both 
countries  had  already  singled  out  ladies, 
and  were  marshalled  for  the  dance. 

As  the  hours  moved  on,  the  spirits  of 
Wallace  subsided  from  their  usual  tone, 
into  a  sadness  which  he  thought  might 
be  noticed  ;  and  wishing  to  escape  such 
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observation,  (for  he  could  not  explain  to 
those  gay  ones,  why  scenes  like  these  ever 
made  him  sorrowful ;)  and  whispering  to 
Mar,  that  he  would  go  for  an  hour  to 
visit  Montgomery,  he  withdrew,  unno- 
ticed, by  all  but  his  watchful  enemy. 

De  Valence,  who  hovered  about  his 
steps,  had  heard  him  inquire  of  Lady 
Ruthven,  why  Helen  was  not  present. 
He  was  within  hearing  of  this  whisper 
also,  and,  with  a  satanic  joy,  the  dagger 
shook  in  his  hand.  He  knew  that  Wal- 
lace had  many  a  solitary  place  to  pass, 
between  Snawdoun  and  the  citadel ;  and 
the  company  being  too  pleasantly  ab- 
sorbed, to  mark  who  entered,  or  disap- 
peared, he  took  an  opportunity,  and  stole 
out  after  him. 

But,  for  once,  the  impetuous  fury  of 
hatred,  met  a  temporary  disappointment. 
While  De  Valence  was  cowering,  like  a 
thief,  under  the  eaves  of  the  houses,  and 
prowling  along  the  lonely  paths,  to  the 
citadel ;  while  he  started  at  every  noise, 
as  if  it  came  to  apprehend  him  for  his 
meditated  deed ;  or  rushed  forward  at 
the  sight  of  any  solitary  passenger,  whom 
his  eager  vengeance  almost  mistook  for, 
Q  3 
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Wallace ;  Wallace,  himself,  had  taken  a 
different  track. 

As  he  walked  through  the  illuminated 
arch-ways,  which  led  from  the  hall,  he 
perceived  a  darkened  passage.  Hoping, 
by  that  avenue,  to  quit  the  palace  unob- 
served, he  immediately  struck  into  it; 
for  he  was  aware,  that  should  he  go  the 
usual  way,  the  crowd  at  the  gate  would 
recognise  him,  and  he  could  not  escape 
their  acclamations.  He  followed  the  pas- 
sage for  a  considerable  time,  and  at  last 
was  stopped  by  a  door.  It  yielded  to  his 
hand,  and  he  found  himself  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  large  building.  He  advanced ; 
and  passing  a  high  screen  of  carved  oak  ; 
by  a  dim  light,  which  gleamed  from 
waxen  tapers  on  the  altar,  he  perceived 
k  to  be  the  chapel. 

«*  A  happy  transition,"  said  he  to  him- 
self j  "  from  the  jubilant  scene  I  have  now 
left ;  from  the  grievous  scenes  I  have 
lately  shared  !  Here,  gracious  God/5 
thought  he,  "  may  I,  unseen  by  any  other 
eye,  pour  out  my  whole  soul  to  thee. 
And  here,  before  thy  footstool,  will  I  de- 
clare my  thanksgiving  for  thy  mercies ; 
and,  with  my  tears,  wash  from  my  soul 
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the  blood  I  have  been  compelled  to 
shed !" 

While  advancing  towards  the  altar,  he 
was  startled  by  a  voice,  proceeding  from 
the  quarter  whither  he  was  going,  and 
with  low  and  gently-breathed  fervour, 
uttering  these  words  :  "  Defend  him, 
Heavenly  Father  !  Defend  him,  day  and 
night,  from  the  devices  of  this  wicked 
man  :  and,  above  all,  during  these  hours 
of  revelry  and  confidence,  guard  his 
unshielded  breast  from  treachery  and 
death."  The  voice  faltered,  and  added 
with  greater  agitation,  "  Ah,  unhappy 
me,  that  I  should  be  the  cause  of  danger 
to  the  hope  of  Scotland ;  that  I  should 
pluck  peril  on  the  head  of  William  Wai* 
lace  !"  A  figure,  which  had  been  hidden 
by  the  rails  of  the  altar,  with  these  words 
rose  suddenly,  and  stretching  forth  her 
clasped  hands,  exclaimed  aloud,  "  But 
thou,  who  knowest  I  had  no  blame  in 
this,  wilt  not  afflict  me  by  his  danger ! 
Thou  wilt  deliver  him,  O  God,  out  of  the 
hand  of  this  cruel  foe  !" 

Wallace  was  not  more  astonished  at 
hearing,  that  some  one,  in  whom  he  re* 
posed,  was  his  secret  enemy  ;  than  at 
Q  4 
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seeing  Lady  Helen  in  that  place,  at  that 
hour,  and  addressing  Heaven  for  him. 
There  was  something  so  celestial  in  the 
maid,  as  she  stood  in  her  white  robes, 
true  emblems  of  her  own  innocence,  be- 
fore the  footstool  of  God  ;  that,  although 
her  prayers  were  delivered  with  a  pathos, 
which  told  they  sprang  from  a  heart  more 
than  commonly  interested  in  their  object ; 
yet  every  word  and  look  breathed  so 
eloquently,  the  virgin  purity  of  her  soul, 
the  hallowed  purpose  of  her  petitions  ; 
that  Wallace,  drawn  by  the  sympathy, 
with  which  kindred  virtues  ever  attract 
spirit  to  spirit,  did  not  hesitate  to  discover 
himself.  He  stepped  from  the  shadow, 
which  involved  him.  The  pale  light  of  the 
tapers  shone  upon  his  advancing  figure. 
Helen's  eyes  fell  upon  him,  as  she  turned 
round.  She  was  transfixed,  and  silent. 
He  moved  forward.  "  Lady  Helen," 
said  he,  in  a  respectful,  and  even  tender 
voice.  At  the  sound,  a  fearful  rushing  of 
shame,  seemed  to  overwhelm  her  facul- 
ties ;  for  she  knew  not  how  long  he 
might  have  been  in  the  church,  and  that 
he  had  not  heard  her  beseech  Heaven,  to 
make  him  less  the  object  of  her  thoughts. 
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She  sunk  on  her  knees  beside  the  altar, 
and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

The  action,  the  confusion,  might  have 
betrayed  her  secret  to  Wallace.  But  he 
only  thought  of  her  pious  invocations  for 
his  safety  ;  he  only  remembered,  that  it 
was  she  who  had  given  a  holy  grave  to 
the  only  woman  he  could  ever  love : 
and,  full  of  gratitude,  as  a  pilgrim  would 
approach  a  saint,  he  drew  near  to  her. 
"  Holiest  of  earthly  maids,"  said  he, 
kneeling  down  beside  her  ;  "  in  this 
lonely  hour,  in  the  sacred  presence  of 
Almighty  Purity,  receive  my  soul's 
thanks  for  the  prayers  I  have  this  mo- 
ment  heard  you  breathe  for  me  t  They 
are  more  precious  to  me,  Lady  Helen, 
than  the  generous  plaudits  of  my  coun- 
try ;  they  are  a  greater  reward  to  me, 
than  would  have  been  the  crown,  with 
which  Scotland  sought  to  endow  me  ;  for, 
do  they  not  give  me,  what  all  the  world 
cannot,  — the  protection  of  Heaven  I" 

"  I  would  pray  for  it !"  softly  answered 
Helen,  but  not  venturing  to  look  up. 

"  And  the  prayer  of  the  virtuous,  we 
know   availeth  much !  what  then  may  I 
Q  5 
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not  expect  from  thine?  Continue  to  offer 
up  that  incense  for  me,"  added  he,  "  arid 
I  shall  march  forth  to-morrow,  with  re- 
doubled strength  ;  for  I  shall  yet  think, 
holy  maid,  that  I  have  a  Marion  to  pray 
for  me  on  earth,  as  well  as  in  Heaven  !.' 

Lady  Helen's  heart  beat,  at  these 
words  5  but  it  was  with  no  unhallowed 
emotion.  She  withdrew  her  hands  from 
her  face,  and  clasping  them,  looked  up  : 
—  "  Marion,  will  indeed  echo  all  my 
prayers  ;  and  he  who  reads  my  heart, 
will,  I  trust,  grant  them  !  They  are  for 
your  life,  Sir  William  Wallace,"  added 
she,  turning  to  him  with  agitation,  "  for 
it  is  menaced." 

"  I  will  enquire  by  whom,"  answered 
he,  "  when  I  have  first  paid  my  duty  at 
this  altar,  for  guarding  it  so  long.  And 
dare  I,  daughter  of  goodness,  to  ask  you, 
to  unite  the  voice  of  your  gentle  spirit, 
with  the  secret  one  of  mine  ?  I  would 
beseech  Heaven,  for  pardon  on  my  own 
transgressions  ;  I  would  ask  of  its  mercy, 
to  establish  the  liberty  of  Scotland. 
Pray  with  me,  Lady  Helen  ;  and  the  in. 
vocations  our  souls  utter,  will  meet  the 
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promise  of  him,  who  said,  Where  two  or 
three  are  joined  together  in  prayer.,  there 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  them  /" 

Helen    looked   on    him   with    a  holy 
smile ;  and  pressing  the  crucifix,  which 
she  held,  to  her  lips,  bowed  her  head  on 
U  in  mute  assent.   Wallace  threw  himself 
prostrate  on  the  steps  of  the  altar ;  and 
the  fervour  of  his  sighs  alone,  breathed  to 
his  companion  the  deep  devotion  of  his 
soul.     How  the  time  past,  he  knew  not; 
so  was  he  absorbed,  in  the  communion 
which  his  spirit  held  with  the  sublimest 
of  beings.     But  the  bell  of  the  palace 
striking  the  matin  hour,  reminded  him 
that  he  was  yet  on  earth ;  and  looking 
up,  his  eyes  met  those  of  Helen.     His 
devotional  cross  hung  on  his  arm  :    he 
kissed    it :  —  "  Wear  this,  holy   maid," 
said  he,  "  in  remembrance  of  this  hour!" 
She  bowed  her  fair  neck,  and  he  put  the 
consecrated  chain  over  it :  "  Let  it  bear 
witness  to  a  friendship,"  added  he,  clasp- 
•  ing  her  hands  in  his,    "  which  will  be 
cemented  by  eternal  ties  in  Heaven  !" 

Helen  bent  her  face  upon  his  hands  : 
he  felt  the  sacred  tears  of  so  pure  a  com- 
pact, upon  them ;  and  while  he  looked 
Q  6 
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up,  as  if  he  thought  the  spirit  of  his  Ma- 
rion hovered  near,  to  bless  a  communion, 
so  remote  from  all  infringement  of  the 
sentiment  he  had  dedicated  for  ever  to 
her;  Helen  raised  her  head  —  and,  with 
a   terrible   shriek,    throwing    her    arms 
around   the  body  of  Wallace,    he,  that 
moment,   felt  an  assassin's  steel  in  his 
back,  and  she  fell  senseless  on  his  breast. 
He  started  on  his  feet ;  a  dagger  fell  from 
his  wound  to  the  ground,  but  the  hand 
which    had  struck   the    blow,  he  could 
no  where  see.     To  search   further,  was 
then  impossible,  for  Helen  lay  on  his  bo- 
som like  one  dead.     Not  doubting  that 
she  had  seen  his  assailant,  and  fainted 
from  alarm,  he  was  laying  her  on  the  steps 
of  the  altar,  that  he  might  bring  some 
water  from  the  bason  of  the  chapel  to 
recover  her,  when  he  saw  that  her  arm 
was  not  only  stained  with  his  blood,  but 
streaming   with  her  own.     The  dagger 
had  gashed  it  in  reaching  him. 

"  Execrable  villain  !"  cried  he,  turning 
cold  at  the  sight ;  and  instantly  compre- 
hending, that  it  was  to  defend  him,  she 
had  thrown  her  arms  around  him,  he  ex- 
claimed in  a  voice  of  agony,  "  Are  two 
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of  the  most  matchless  women,  the  earth 
ever  saw,    to  die   for    me !"  Trembling 
with  alarm,  and  with  renewed  grief;  for 
the  terrible  scene  of  Ellerslie  was  now 
brought  in  all  its  horrors  before  him  ;  he 
tore  off  her  veil,  to  staunch  the  blood ; 
but  the  cut  was  too  wide  for  his  surgery  : 
and  losing  every  other  consideration,  in 
fears  for  her  life,  he  again  took  her  in  his 
arms,  and  bore  her  out  of  the  chapel.    He 
hastened  through  the  dark  passage,  and 
almost  flying  along  the  lighted  galleries, 
entered  the  hall.     The  noisy  fright  of  the 
servants,  as  he  broke  through  their  ranks 
at  the  door,  alarmed  the  revellers ;  and 
turning  round,  what  was  their  astonish- 
ment, to  behold  the  Regent,   pale  and 
bloody,  bearing  in  his  arms  a  lady  appa- 
rently lifeless,  and  covered  with  the  same 
dreadful  hue ! 

Mar  instantly  recognised  his  daughter  j 
and  rushed  towards  her,  with  a  cry  of 
horror.  Wallace  sunk,  with  his  breath- 
less load,  upon  the  nearest  bench  ;  and, 
while  her  head  rested  on  his  bosom,  order- 
ed assistance  to  be  brought.  Lady  Mar 
gazed  on  the  spectacle,  with  a  benumbed 
dismay.  None  present,  durst  ask  a  ques- 
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tion,  till  a  priest  drawing  near,  unbound 
the  arm  of  Helen,  and  discovered  its 
deep  wound. 

"  Who  has  done  this  ?"  cried  Mar, 
turning  to  Wallace,  with  all  the  anguish 
of  a  father  in  his  countenance. 

"  I  know  not ;"  replied  he ;  "  but,  I 
believe,  some  villain  who  aimed  at  my 
life." 

<c  Where  is  Lord  de  Valence  ?"  ex- 
claimed Mar,  suddenly  recollecting  his 
menaces  against  Wallace. 

"  I  am  here :"  replied  he  in  a  com- 
posed voice  :  "  would  you  have  me  seek 
the  assassin  ?" 

"  No,  no  :"  cried  the  Earl,  ashamed  of 
his  suspicion  ;  "  but  here  has  been  some 
foul  work,  —  and  my  daughter  is  slain." 

"  Oh,  not  so !"  cried  Murray,  who,  at 
her  first  appearance,  had  hurried  towards 
her,  and  knelt  at  her  side  :  "  she  will  not 
die  —  so  much  excellence  cannot  die." 
A  stifled  groan  from  Wallace,  accompa- 
nied by  a  look,  told  Murray,  that  he  had 
known  the  death  of  similar  excellence. 
With  this  unanswerable  appeal,  the 
young  chieftain  dropped  his  head  on  the 
other  hand  of  Helen  ;  and,  could  any  one 
20 
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have  seen  his  face,  buried  as  it  was  in  her 
robes,  they  would  have  beheld  tears  of 
agony  drawn  from  that  ever-gay  heart. 

The  wound  was  closed,  and  Helen 
sighed  convulsively.  At  this  intimation 
of  recovery,  the  priest  made  all,  except- 
ing those  who  supported  her,  stand  back. 
But,  as  Lady  Mar  lingered  near  Wallace, 
she  saw  the  paleness  of  his  countenance 
turn  to  a  deadly  hue,  and,  his  eyes 
closing,  he  sunk  back  on  the  bench.  Her 
shrieks  now  resounded  through  the  hall ; 
and  falling  into  hysterics,  she  was  taken 
into  the  gallery,  while  the  more  collected 
Lady  Ruthven  remained,  to  attend  the 
victims  before  her. 

At  the  instant  Wallace  fell,  De  Va- 
lence, losing  all  self-command,  caught 
hold  of  De  Warenne's  arm,  and  whisper- 
ing, "  I  thought  it  was  sure  ;  —  Long  live 
King  Edward !"  rushed  out  of  the  hall. 
These  words,  revealed  to  De  Warenne 
who  was  the  assassin  ;  and  though  struck 
to  the  soul,  with  the  turpitude  of  the 
deed,  he  thought  the  honour  of  England 
would  not  allow  him  to  accuse  the  perpe- 
trator ;  and  he  remained  silent. 

The  inanimate  body  of  Wallace   was 
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now  drawn  from  under  that  of  Helen ; 
and,  in  the  act,  another  priest  who  had 
arrived,  discovered  the  adjoining  tapes- 
try clotted  with  blood,  and  the  Regent's 
back,  also,  bathed  in  the  same  vital 
stream.  Having  found  his  wound,  the 
priests  laid  him  on  the  ground  ;  and  were 
administering  their  balsams,  when  Helen 
opened  her  eyes.  Her  mind  was  too 
strongly  possessed  with  the  horror  which 
had  entered  it,  before  she  became  insen- 
sible, to  lose  the  consciousness  of  her 
fears;  and  immediately  looking  around 
her  with  an  aghast  countenance,  her  sight 
met  the  out-stretched  body  of  Wallace. — 
"  Oh !  is  it  so  ?"  cried  she,  throwing  her- 
self into  the  bosom  of  her  father.  He 
understood  what  she  meant:, —  "  He 
lives,  my  child !  but  he  is  wounded  like 
yourself.  Have  courage;  revive  for  his 
sake  and  for  mine  !" 

"  Helen  !  Helen  !  dear  Helen !"  cried 
Murray,  clinging  to  her  hand,  "  while 
you  live,  what  that  loves  you  can  die !" 

While  these  acclamations  surrounded 
her  couch,  Edwin,  in  speechless  appre- 
hension, supported  the  insensible  head 
of  Wallace;  and  De  Warenne,  inwardly 
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execrating  the  perfidy  of  De  Valence, 
knelt  down  to  assist  the  priests  in  their 
office. 

A  few  minutes  longer,  and  the  stanched 
blood  refluxing  to  the  chieftain's  heart, 
he  too  opened  his  eyes;  and  instantly 
starting  on  his  arm  —  "  What  has  hap- 
pened to  me  ?"  demanded  he  ;  "  where 
is  Lady  Helen  ?" 

At  his  voice,  which  aroused  Helen ; 
who,  believing  that  he  was  indeed  dead, 
was  relapsing  into  her  former  state,  she 
could  only  press  her  father's  hand  to  her 
lips  j  as  if  he  had  given  the  life,  she  so 
valued,  and  bursting  into  a  shower  of  re- 
lieving tears,  breathed  out  her  rapturous 
thanks  to  God.  Her  low  murmurs 
reached  the  ears  of  Wallace ;  and  looking 
round  to  Edwin,  whose  colourless  cheek 
told  the  depth  of  his  fears ;  "  We  both 
live ;"  said  he :  "  your  cousin  speaks ; 
and  it  restores  me,  to  hear  her  voice.  Let 
me  declare  my  gratitude  to  her  too,  who 
would  have  died  for  me  !" 

The  dimness  having  left  his  eyes ;  and 
the  blood,  (the  extreme  loss  of  which,  from 
his  great  agitations,  had  alone  caused  him 
to  swoon,)  being  stopped  by  an  embalmed 
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bandage,  he  felt  no  further  impediment 
from  his  wound;  and  rising,  hastened 
to  the  side  of  Helen.  Lord  Mar  softly 
whispered  his  daughter:  "  Sir  William 
Wallace  is  at  your  feet,  my  dearest  child; 
look  on  him  and  tell  him  that  you  live." 

"  I  am  well,  my  father  ;"  returned  she, 
in  a  faltering  voice,  «  and,  may  it  indeed 
please  the  Almighty,  to  preserve  him  !" 

"  I  am  alive,  and  well ;"  answered  Wal- 
lace :  "  but  thanks  to  God,  and  to  you, 
blessed  lady,  that  I  am  so !  Had  not 
that  lovely  arm  received  the  greater  part 
of  the  dagger,  it  must  have  reached  my 
•hsart." 

An  exclamation  of  horror,  at  what 
might  have  been,  burst  from  the  lips  of 
Edwin.  Helen  could  have  re-echoed  it ; 
but  she  now  held  her  feelings  under  too 
severe  a  rein,  to  allow  them  so  to  speak. 

"  Thanks  to  the  protector  of  the  just," 
cried  she,  "  for  your  preservation  !  when 
I  raised  my  eyes,  I  saw  the  assassin  with 
his  gown  so  held  before  his  face,  that  I 
could  not  discern  who  he  was ;  but  the 
dagger  was  aimed  at  the  back  of  Sir 
William  Wallace  !  How  I  caught  it,  I 
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cannot  tell,  for  I  seemed  to  die  on  the 
instant." 

"  Lady  Mar,  having  recovered,  re-en- 
tered the  hall,  just  as  Wallace  had  knelt 
down  beside  Helen.  Maddened  with  the 
sight  of  the  man,  on  whom  her  soul  doted, 
in  such  a  position  before  her  rival,  she 
advanced  hastily  ;  and  in  a  voice,  which 
she  vainly  attempted  to  render  composed 
and  gentle,  sternly  said,  "  Alarmed  as 
I  have  been  by  your  apparent  danger,  I 
cannot  but  be  uneasy  at  the  attendant 
circumstances  :  tell  me,  therefore,  and 
satisfy  this  anxious  company,  how  it  hap- 
pened that  you  should  be  with  the  Re- 
gent ;  when  we  supposed  you  an  invalid 
in  your  room  ;  and  were  told  he  was 
gone  to  the  citadel  ?" 

A  crimson  blush  overspread  the  cheeks 
of  Helen,  at  this  question ;  for,  it  was 
delivered  in  a  tone,  which  insinuated 
that  something  more  than  accident  had 
occasioned  their  meeting  :  but,  as  inno- 
cence dictated,  she  answered,  "  I  was  in 
the  chapel  at  prayers  ;  Sir  William  Wai* 
lace,  entered  with  the  same  design  ;  and 
at  the  moment  he  desired  me  to  mingle 
mine  with  his,  this  assassin  appeared.  I 
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saw  his  dagger  raised  against  our  pro- 
tector, and  I  saw  no  more." 

There  was  not  a  heart  present,  that 
did  not  give  credence  to  this  account,  but 
the  polluted  one  of  Lady  Mar.  Jealousy 
almost  laid  it  bare.  She  smiled  incredu- 
lously, and  turning  to  the  company, 
"  Our  noble  friends  will  accept  my  apo- 
logy, if  in  so  delicate  an  investigation* 
I  should  beg  that  my  family  alone  may 
be  present." 

Wallace  perceived  the  tendency  of 
her  words  ;  and  not  doubting  the  im- 
pression they  might  make  on  the  minds 
of  men  ignorant  of  the  virtues  of  Lady 
Helen,  he  instantly  rose.  "  For  once," 
cried  he,  "  I  must  counteract  a  lady's 
orders.  It  is  my  wish,  lords,  that  you 
will  not  leave  this  place,  till  I  explain, 
how  I  came  to  disturb  the  devotions  of 
Lady  Helen.  Wearied  with  festivities, 
in  which  my  alienated  heart  can  so  little 
share,  I  thought  to  pass  an  hour  with 
Lord  Montgomery  in  the  citadel ;  and 
in  seeking  to  avoid  the  crouded  avenues 
pf  the  palace,  I  entered  the  chapel.  To 
my  surprise  I  found  Lady  Helen  there. 
I  heard  her  pray  for  the  happiness  of 
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Scotland,  for  the  safety  of  her  defenders; 
and  my  mind  being  in  a  frame  to  join  in- 
such  petitions,  I  apologised  for  my  un- 
intentional intrusion,  and  begged  per- 
mission to  mingle  my  devotions  with  hers. 
Nay,  impressed,  and  privileged  by  the 
sacredness  of  the  place,  I  presumed  still 
further ;  and  before  the  altar  of  Purity, 
poured  forth  my  gratitude  for  the  duties 
she  had  paid  to  the  remains  of  my  mur- 
dered wife.  It  was  at  this  moment,  while 
clasping  the  sweet  saint's  hands  in  mine, 
that  the  assassin  appeared.  I  heard  Lady 
Helen  scream,  I  felt  her  fall  on  my 
breast,  and  at  that  instant  the  dagger  en- 
tered my  back. 

"This  is  the  history  of  our  meeting; 
and  the  assassin,  whomsoever  he  may  be, 
and  how  long  soever  he  was  in  the 
church  before  he  sought  to  perpetrate 
the  deed,  —  were  he  to  speak,  and  capa- 
ble of  uttering  truth,  could  declare  no 
other." 

"  But  where  is  he  to  be  found  ?"  in- 
tern perately  demanded  Lady  Mar. 

"  If  his  testimony  be  necessary  to  va- 
lidate mine,"  returned  Wallace,  with 
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dignity,    "  I   believe   Lady  Helen    can 
name  him." 

"  Name  him,  Helen  ;  name  him,  my 
dear  cousin!"  cried  Murray;  "that  I 
may  have  some  link  with  thee,  O  !  let 
me  avenge  this  deed !  Tell  me  his  name  ! 
and  so  yield  me  all  that  thou  canst  now 
bestow  on  Andrew  Murray  !" 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of 
Murray's  voice,  that  penetrated  to  the 
heart  of  Helen.  "  I  cannot  name  him 
whom  I  suspect,  to  any  but  Sir  William 
Wallace  :  and  I  would  not  do  it  to  him," 
replied  she,  "  were  it  not  to  warn  him 
against  future  danger.  I  did  not  see  the 
assassin's  face  ;  therefore,  how  dare  I  set 
you  to  take  vengeance  on  one  who,  per- 
chance, may  be  innocent  ?  —  I  forgive 
him  my  blood,  since  Heaven  has  spared 
to  Scotland  its  protector's.'* 

"  If  he  be  a  Southron,"  cried  Baron 
Hilton,  coming  forward,  "  name  him, 
gracious  lady  ;  and  I  will  answer  for  it, 
that  were  he  the  son  of  a  king,  he  would 
meet  death  from  our  monarch,  for  this 
unknightly  outrage." 

"  I  thank  your  zeal,  brave  chief,"  re- 
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plied  she  ;  "  but  I  would  not  abandon  to 
certain  death,  even  the  wicked  man.  May 
he  repent!  —  I  will  name  him  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wallace  alone  ;  and  when  he  knows 
his  secret  enemy,  the  vigilance  of  his  own 
honour,  I  trust,  will  be  his  guard.  Mean- 
while, my  father,  I  would  withdraw.'* 
Then  whispering  him,  she  was  lifted  in 
his  arms  and  Murray's,  and  carried  from 
the  hall. 

As  she  moved  away,  she  cast  her  eyes 
on  Wallace.  He  rose,  and  would  have 
spoken,  but  she  waved  her  hand  to  him, 
with  an  expression  in  her  countenance 
of  an  adieu  so  heroic,  yet  so  tender,  that/ 
feeling  as  if  he  were  parting  with  a  be- 
loved sister,  who  had  just  risked  her  life 
for  him,  and  whom  he  might  never  see 
again,  he  uttered  not  a  word  to  any  that 
were  present,  but  turning  another  way, 
left  the  hall  by  an  opposite  door. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

THE    CARSE    OF    STIRLING. 

DAY-BREAK  gleamed  over  the  sky,  be- 
fore the  wondering  spectators  of  the  late 
extraordinary  scene  had  dispersed  to 
their  quarters. 

De  Warenne  was  so  well  convinced  by 
what  had  dropped  from  De  Valence,  of 
his  having  been  the  assassin,  that  when 
they  met  at  sunrise,  to  take  horse  for  the 
borders,  he  made  him  no  other  salutation 
than  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  "  not  to 
find  him  under  an  arrest,  for  the  last 
night's  work  !" 

"  The  wily  Scot  knew  better,"  replied 
De  Valence,  "  than  so  to  expose  the  re- 
putation of  the  lady.  He  knew  that  she 
received  the  wound  in  his  arms,  and  he 
durst  not  seize  me,  for  fear  I  should  pro- 
claim it." 

"  He  cannot  fear  that,"  replied  De 
Warenne,  "  for  he  has  proclaimed  it  him- 
self. He  has  told  every  particular  of  his 
meeting  with  Lady  Helen  in  the  chapel ; 
even  her  sheltering  him  with  her  arms  ; 
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so  there  is  nothing  for  you  to  declare,  but 
your  own  infamy.  For  infamous  I  must 
call  it,  Lord  Aymer  ;  and  nothing  but  the 
respect  I  owe  my  country,  prevents  me 
pointing  the  eyes  of  the  indignant  Scots 
to  you  ;  nothing  but  the  stigma,  your 
exposure  would  bring  upon  the  English 
name,  could  make  me  conceal  the  deed." 

De  Valence  laughed  at  this  speech  of 
De  Warenne's.  "  Why,  my  Lord  War- 
den," said  he,  "  have  you  been  taking 
lessons  of  this  doughty  Scot,  that  you 
talk  thus  ?  It  was  not  with  such  senti- 
ments, you  overthrew  the  Princes  of 
Wales,  and  made  the  Kings  of  Ireland 
fly  before  you  !  You  would  tell  another 
story,  were  your  own  interest  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  I  can  tell  you,  that  my  ven- 
geance is  not  satisfied.  I  will  yet  see  the 
brightness  of  those  eyes,  on  which  the 
proud  daughter  of  Mar  hangs  so  fondly, 
extinguished  in  death.  Maid  or  wife, 
Helen  shall  be  torn  from  his  arms  ;  and 
if  I  cannot  make  her  a  virgin  bride,  she 
shall  at  least  be  mine  as  his  widow  ;  — 
for  I  swear,  not  to  be  disappointed." 

"  Shame,  De  Valence  !   I  should  blush 
to  owe  my  courage  to  rivalry  j  or  my  per- 
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severance  in  the  field,  to  a  licentious  pas- 
sion !  You  know,  what  you  have  confessed 
to  me,  were  once  your  views  on  Helen 
Mar." 

"  Every  man  according  to  his  consti- 
tution!" returned  De  Valence,  and 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  he  mounted  his 
horse. 

The  cavalcade  of  Southrons  now  ap- 
peared. They  were  met  on  the  Carse  by 
the  Regent  ;  who,  not  regarding  the 
smart  of  a  closing  wound,  advanced  at 
the  head  of  ten  thousand  men  to  escort 
his  prisoners  to  the  borders.  By  Helen's 
desire,  Lord  Mar  had  informed  Wallace 
what  had  been  the  threats  of  De  Valence  ; 
and,  that  she  suspected  him  to  be  the  as- 
sassin. But  this  suspicion  was  put  be- 
yond a  doubt,  by  the  evidence  of  the 
dagger,  which  Edwin  found  in  the  cha- 
pel :  its  hilt  was  enamelled  with  the 
martlets  of  De  Valence. 

At  sight  of  it,  a  general  indignation 
filled  the  Scottish  chiefs  ;  and  assembling 
round  their  Regent,  with  one  breath 
they  demanded,  that  the  false  earl  should 
be  detained,  and  punished  as  became  the 
honour  of  nations,  for  so  execrable  a 
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breach  of  all  laws,  human  and  divine. 
Wallace  replied,  that  he  believed  the  at- 
tack to 'have  been  instigated  by  a  per- 
sonal motive  ;  and  therefore,  as  he  was  the 
object,  not  the  state  of  Scotland,  he 
should  merely  acquaint  the  Earl  that  his 
villany  was  known  ;  and  let  the  shame  of 
disgrace  be  his  punishment. 

«  Ah  !"  observed  Lord  Bothwell, 
"  men  who  trample  on  conscience,  soon 
get  over  shame." 

"  True,"  replied  Wallace ;  "  but  I 
suit  my  actions  to  my  own  mind,  not  to 
my  enemy's  ;  and  if  he  cannot  feel  dis- 
honour, I  will  not  so  far  disparage  my- 
self, as  to  think  so  worthless  a  creature 
deserving  my  resentment." 

While  he  was  quieting  the  re-awakened 
indignation  of  his  nobles,  whose  blood 
began  to  boil  afresh  at  sight  of  the  assas- 
sin, the  Southron  lords,  conducted  by 
Lord  Mar,  approached.  When  that  no- 
bleman drew  near,  Wallace's  first  inquiry 
was  for  Lady  Helen.  The  Earl  informed 
him,  he  had  received  intelligence  of  her 
having  slept  without  fever,  and  that  she 
was  not  awake  when  the  messenger  came 
off  with  his  good  tidings.  That  all  was 
R  2 
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likely  to  be  well  with  her,  was  comfort  to 
Wallace ;  and,  with  an  unruffled  brow, 
riding  up  to  the  squadron  of  Southrons, 
which  was  headed  by  De  Warenne  and 
De  Valence,  he  immediately  approached 
the  latter,  and  drawing  out  the  dagger, 
held  it  towards  him  :  "  The  next  time, 
Sir  Earl,"  said  he,  "  that  you  draw  this 
dagger,  let  it  be  with  a  more  knightly 
aim  than  assassination !" 

De  Valence,  surprised,  took  it  in  con- 
fusion, and  without  answer  j  but  his 
countenance  told  the  state  of  his  mind. 
He  was  humbled  by  the  man  he  hated  ; 
and  while  a  sense  of  the  disgrace  he  had 
incurred,  tore  his  proud  soul,  he  had  not 
dignity  enough  to  acknowledge  the 
generosity  of  his  enemy,  in  again  giving 
him  a  life,  which  his  treachery  had  so 
often  forfeited.  Having  taken  the  dag- 
ger, he  wreaked  the  exasperated  ven- 
geance of  his  malice  upon  the  senseless 
steel,  and  breaking  it  asunder,  threw  the 
pieces  into  the  air  ;  while  turning  from 
Wallace  with  an  affected  disdain,  he  ex- 
claimed  to  the  shivered  weapon,  "  You 
shall  not  betray  me  again  !" 

«  Nor  you  betray  our  honours,  Lord 
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De  Valence,"  exclaimed  Earl  De  Wa- 
renne :  "  and  therefore,  though  the  no- 
bleness  of  Sir  William  Wallace  leaves  you 
at  large  after  this  outrage  on  his  person, 
we  will  assert  our  innocence  of  conni* 
vance  with  the  deed ;  and,  as  Lord 
Warden  of  this  realm,  I  order  you  under 
an  arrest,  till  we  pass  the  Scottish  lines." 

"  'Tis  well,"  cried  Hilton,  "  that  such 
is  your  determination,  my  lord  j  else  no 
honest  man  could  have  continued  in  the 
same  company  with  one  who  has  so 
tarnished  the  English  name." 

"  No !"  cried  his  brother  Baron,  rein- 
ing up  his  steed,  — "  I  would  forfeit 
house  and  lands  first." 

De  Valence,  with  an  ironical  smile, 
looked  towards  the  squadron  which  ap- 
proached to  obey  De  Warenne,  and 
haughtily  answered,  "  Though  it  be  dis- 
honour to  you,  to  march  with  me  out  of 
Scotland,  the  proudest  of  you  all  will 
deem  it  an  honour  to  be  allowed  to  return 
with  me  hither.  I  have  an  eye  on  those, 
who  stand  with  cap  in  hand  to  rebellion. 
—  And  for  you,  Sir  William  Wallace/' 
added  he,  turning  to  him,  who  was  also 
curbing  his  impatient  charger,  "  I  hold 
B  3 
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no  terms  with  a  rebel  j  and  deem  all 
honour,  that  would  rid  my  sovereign,  and 
the  earth,  of  such  low-born  arrogance." 

Before  Wallace  could  answer,  he  saw 
De  Valence  struck  from  his  horse  by  the 
Lochaber-axe  of  Edwin.  Indignant  at 
the  insult  offered  his  beloved  commander, 
he  had  suddenly  raised  his  arm,  and  aim- 
ing a  blow  with  all  his  strength,  the  Earl 
was  immediately  stunned,  and  precipi- 
tated to  the  ground. 

At  sight  of  the  fall  of  the  Southron 
chief,  the  Scottish  troops,  aware  of  there 
being  some  misunderstanding  between 
their  Regent,  and  the  English  lords,  ut- 
tered a  shout.  Wallace,  to  prevent  acci- 
dents, sent  instantly  to  the  lines,  to  ap- 
pease the  tumult ;  and  throwing  himself 
off  his  horse,  hastened  to  the  prostrate 
earl.  A  fearful  pause  reigned  through- 
out  the  Southron  ranks.  They  did  not 
know  but  that  the  enraged  Scots  would 
now  fall  on  them,  and  in  spite  of  their 
Regent,  exterminate  them  on  the  spot. — 
The  troops  were  running  forward,  when 
Wallace's  messengers  arrived  and  checked 
them ;  and  himself  calling  to  Edwin, 
stopped  his  farther  chastisement  of  the 
recovering  earl. 
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"  Edwin,  you  have  done  wrong," 
cried  he  ;  "  give  me  that  weapon,  which 
you  have  sullied,  by  raising  it  against  a 
prisoner  totally  in  our  power." 

With  a  vivid  blush,  the  noble  boy  re- 
signed the  weapon  to  his  general ;  yet, 
with  an  unappeased  glance  on  the  prostrate 
De  Valence,  he  exclaimed,  "  But  have  you 
not  granted  life,  twice  to  this  prisoner? 
and  has  he  not,  in  return,  raised  his 
hand  against  your  life,  and  Lady  Helen  ? 
You  pardon  him  again !  —  and  in  the  mo- 
ment of  your  clemency,  he  insults  the 
Lord  Regent  of  Scotland  in  the  face  of 
both  nations !  —  I  could  not  hear  this, 
and  live,  without  making  him  feel,  that 
you  have  those  about  you,  who  will  not 
forgive  such  crimes." 

"  Edwin,"  returned  Wallace,  "  had  not 
the  Lord  Regent  power  to  punish  ?  and  if 
he  see  right  to  hold  his  hand,  those  who  do 
it  for  him  invade  his  dignity.  —  I  should 
be  unworthy  the  honour  of  protecting  a 
brave  nation,  did  I  stoop  to  tread  on  every 
reptile  that  stings  me  in  my  path. — 
Leave  Lord  De  Valence  to  the  sentence 
his  commander  has  pronounced  j  and,  as 
an  expiation  for  your  having  offended 
R  4 
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both  military  and  moral  law,  this  day, 
you  must  remain  at  Stirling  till  I  return 
into  Scotland/' 

De  Valence,  hardly  awake  from  the 
stupor  which  the  blow  of  the  battle-axe 
had  occasioned,  (for  indignation  had 
given  to  the  young  warrior  the  strength 
of  manhood,)  was  raised  from  the 
ground;  and  soon  after  coming  to  him- 
self, and  being  made  sensible  of  [what 
had  happened,  he  was  taken,  foaming 
with  rage  and  mortification,  into  the 
centre  of  the  Southron  lines. 

Alarmed  at  the  confusion  he  saw  at  a 
distance,  Lord  Montgomery  ordered  his 
litter  round  from  the  rear,  to  the  front ; 
and  hearing  all  that  had  passed,  joined 
with  De  Warenne,  in  pleading  for  the 
abashed  Edwin. 

"  His  youth  and  zeal,"  cried  Montgo- 
mery, "  are  sufficient  to  excuse  the  in- 
temperance of  the  deed." 

"  No  !"  interrupted  Edwin  ;  "  I  have 
offended,  and  I  will  expiate.  Only,  my 
honoured  lord,"  said  he,  approaching 
Wallace,  while  he  checked  the  emotion 
which  would  have  flowed  from  his  eyes ; 
"  when  I  am  absent,  sometimes  remem- 
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ber  that  it  was  Edwin's  love,  which  hur- 
ried him  to  this  disgrace !" 

"  My  dear  Edwin,"  returned  Wallace, 
"  there  are  many  impetuous  spirits  in 
Scotland,  who  need  the  lesson  I  now  en- 
force  upon  you ;  and  they  will  be  brought 
to  maintain  the  law  of  honour,  when 
they  see  that  their  Regent  spares  not  its 
slightest  violation,  even  when  committed 
by  his  best  beloved  friend.  —  Farewell, 
till  we  meet  again  !" 

Edwin  kissed  Wallace's  hand  in  silence; 
it  was  now  wet  with  his  tears ;  and  draw- 
ing his  bonnet  hastily  over  his  eyes,  he 
retired  into  the  rear  of  Lord  Mar's  party. 
That  nobleman,  soon  after  took  leave  of 
the  Regent;  who,  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  legions,  the  trumpets  blew 
the    signal    of  march.     Edwin,    at  the 
sound,  which,  a  few  minutes  before,  he 
would  have  greeted  with  so  much  joy, 
felt  his  grief-swoln  heart  give  way ;  he 
sobbed  aloud ;  and,  striking  his  heel  on 
the  side  of  his  horse,  galloped  to  a  dis- 
tance, to  hide  from  all  eyes  the  violence 
of  his  regrets.     The  trampling  of  the  de- 
parting  troops,  rolled  over  the  ground 
like  receding  thunder.      Edwin  at  last 
R  5 
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stole  a  look  towards  the  plain ;  he  beheld 
a  vast  cloud  of  dust,  but  no  more  the 
squadrons  of  his  friend. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

THE    CHEVIOTS. 

As  Wallace  pursued  his  march  along  the 
once  fertile,  and  well  peopled  valleys  of 
Clydesdale,  their  present  appearance  af- 
fected him  like  the  sight  of  a  friend  whom 
he  had  seen  depart  in  all  the  graces  of 
youth  and  prosperity ;  but  met  again  over- 
come  with  disease  and  wretchedness. 

The  pastures  of  Carstairs  on  the  east  of 
the  river,  which  used  at  this  season  to  be 
whitened  with  sheep,  and  sending  forth 
the  lowings  of  abundant  cattle  ;  and  the 
hills,  which  had  teemed  with  reapers  re- 
joicing in  the  harvest ;  were  now  laid 
waste  and  silent.  The  plain  presented 
one  wide  flat  of  desolation.  Where  once 
was  the  enamelled  meadow,  a  dreary 
swamp  extended  its  vapotiry  surface :  and 
the  road  which  a  happy  peasantry  no 
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longer  trod,  lay  choked  up  with  thistles 
.and  rank  grass  ;  while  birds,  and  animals 
of  chase,  would  spring  from  its  thickets 
on  the  lonely  traveller,  to  tell  him  by  their 
wild  astonishment,  that  he  was  distant 
from  even  the  haunts  of  men.  The  re- 
mains of  villages  were  visible :  but  the 
blackness  of  ashes  marked  the  walls  of 
the  ruined  dwellings. 

Wallace  felt  that  he  was  passing 
through  the  country  in  which  his  Marion 
had  been  rifled  of  her  life ;  and  as  he 
moved  along,  nature  all  around  seemed 
to  have  partaken  her  death.  As  he  rode 
over  the  moors  which  led  towards  the 
district  of  Crawford-Lammington,  those 
hills  amidst  which  the  beloved  of  his  soul 
first  drew  breath,  he  became  totally  silent. 
Time  rolled  back;  he  was  no  longer  the 
Regent  of  Scotland,  but  the  fond  lover 
of  Marion  Braidfoot.  His  heart  beat  as 
it  was  wont  to  do,  in  turning  his  horse 
down  the  defile  which  led  direct  to  Lam- 
mington :  but  the  scene  was  completely 
changed  •,  the  groves  in  which  he  had  so 
often  wandered  with  her  were  gone :  they 
had  been  cut  down  for  the  very  purpose 
R  6 
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of  destroying  that  place,  which  had 
once  been  the  abode  of  beauty  and  inno- 
cence, and  of  all  the  tender  charities. 

One  shattered  tower  ('")  alone,  re- 
mained of  the  castle  of  Lammington. 
The  scathing  of  fire,  embrowned  its  sides; 
and  the  uprooted  garden,  marked  where 
the  ravager  had  been.  While  his  army 
marched  before  him  along  the  heights  of 
Crawford,  Wallace  slowly  moved  for- 
ward, musing  on  the  scene.  In  turning 
the  angle  of  a  shattered  wall,  his  horse 
started;  and  the  next  moment  he  per- 
ceived  an  aged  figure,  with  a  beard  white 
as  snow,  and  wrapped  in  a  dark  plaid, 
emerging  from  the  ground.  At  sight  of 
the  apparition,  Murray,  who  accom- 
panied his  friend,  and  had  hitherto  kept 
silent,  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  I  conjure 
you,  honest  Scot,  ghost  or  man,  give  us 
a  subject  for  conversation  !  and  as  a  be- 
ginning, pray  tell  me  to  whom  this  ruined 
tower  belonged?" 

The  sight  of  two  warriors  in  the  Scot- 
tish garb,  encouraged  the  old  man  ;  and 
stepping  out  on  the  ground,  he  drew 
near  to  Murray.  "  Ruined,  indeed,  sir," 
replied  he  j  "  and  its  story  is  very  sad. 
21 
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When  the  Southrons  who  hold  Annan- 
dale,  heard  of  the  brave  acts  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wallace,  they  sent  an  army  to  de- 
stroy this  castle  and  domains ;  which 
are  his,  in  right  of  the  Lady  Marion 
of  Lammington.  Sweet  creature  !  I 
hear  they  foully  murdered  her  in  La- 
nark/' 

Murray  was  struck  speechless  at  this  in- 
formation :  for,  had  he  suspected  there 
was  any  private  reason  with  Wallace,  for 
his  silent  lingering  ahout  this  desolate 
spot,  he  would  rather  have  drawn  him 
away,  than  have  stopped  to  ask  questions. 

"  And  did  you  know  the  Lady  Marion, 
venerable  old  man  ?"  inquired  Wallace, 
in  a  voice  so  descriptive  of  what  was 
passing  in  his  heart,  that  the  man  turned 
towards  him  ;  and  struck  with  his  noble 
mien,  he  pulled  off  his  br  met,  and  bow- 
ing, answered  :  "  Did  I  know  her?  She 
was  nursed  on  these  knees.  And  my  wife, 
who  cherished  her  sweet  infancy,  is  now 
within  yon  brae.  It  is  our  only  home ; 
for  the  Southrons  burnt  us  out  of  the 
castle  ;  where  our  young  lady  .left  us, 
when  she  went  to  be  married  to  the  brave 
young  Wallace.  He  was  as  handsome  a 
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youth  as  ever  the  sun  shone  upon ;  and 
he  loved  my  lady  from  a  boy.  I  never 
shall  forget  the  day  when  she  stood  on 
the  top  of  that  rock,  and  let  a  garland  he 
had  made  for  her,  fall  into  the  Clyde. 
Without  more  ado,  never  caring  because 
it  is  the  deepest  here  of  any  part  of  the 
river,  he  jumps  in  after  it ;  and  I  after 
him  :  and  well  I  did,  for  when  I  caught 
him  by  his  bonny  golden  locks,  he  was 
insensible.  His  head  had  struck  against 
a  stone  in  the  plunge,  and  a  great  cut 
was  over  his  forehead.  God  bless  him,  a 
sorry  scar  it  left !  but  many,  I  warrant, 
hath  the  Southron  now  made  in  his  comely 
countenance.  I  have  never  seen  him 
since  he  grew  a  man." 

Gregory,  the  honest  steward  of  Lam- 
mington,  was  now  recognized  in  this  old 
man's  narration  :  but  time  and  hardship 
had  so  altered  his  appearance,  that  Wal- 
lace could  not  have  otherwise  recollected 
the  ruddy  age,  and  active  figure,  of  his 
well-remembered  companion,  in  the  shak- 
ing limbs  and  pallid  visage  of  the  hoary 
speaker.  When  he  ended,  the  chief  threw 
himself  from  his  horse.  He  approached 
the  old  man  ;  with  one  hand  he  took  off 
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his  helmet,  and  with  the  other  putting 
back  the  same  golden  locks,  he  said, 
"  Was  the  scar  you  speak  of,  any  thing 
like  this  ?"  His  face  was  now  close  to  the 
eye  of  Gregory  ;  who  in  the  action,  the 
words,  and  the  mark,  immediately  recog- 
nising the  young  play-mate  of  his  happiest 
days,  with  an  almost  shriek  of  joy,  threw 
himself  on  his  neck  and  wept  ;  then  look- 
ing up,  with  tears  rolling  over  his  cheeks, 
he  exclaimed,  "  O  Power  of  Mercy,  take 
me  to  thyself,  since  my  eyes  have  seen 
the  deliverer  of  Scotland  !" 

"  Not  so,  my  venerable  friend  j"  re- 
turned Wallace  ;  "  you  must  make  these 
desolated  regions  bloom  anew.  Decorate 
them,  Gregory,  as  you  would  do  the  tomb 
of  your  mistress.  I  give  them  to  you, 
and  yours.  Marion  and  I  have  no  pos- 
terity !  Let  her  foster  brother,  if  he  still 
live  ;  let  him  be  now  the  laird  of  Larn- 
mington." 

"  He  does  live,"  replied  the  old  man, 
"  but  the  shadow  of  what  he  was.  In  at- 
tempting, with  a  few  resolute  lads,  to  de- 
fend these  domains,  he  was  severely 
wounded.  His  companions  were  slam  5 
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and  I  found  him  on  the  other  side  of  my 
lady's  garden,  left  for  dead.  We  fled  with 
him  to  the  woods  ;  and  there  remained, 
till  all  about  here  was  laid  in  ashes.  Find- 
ing the  cruel  Southrons  had  made  a  ge- 
neral waste,  yet  fearful  of  fresh  incursions, 
we,  and  others  who  had  been  driven  from 
their  homes,  dug  us  subterraneous  dwell- 
ings (kk)  ;  and  ever  since  have  lived  like 
fairies  in  the  green  hill  side.   My  son,  and 
his  young  wife  and  babes,  are  now  in  our 
cavern;  but  reduced  by  sickness  and  want; 
for  famine  is  here.  Alas,  the  Southrons,  in 
conquering  Scotland,  have  not  gained  a 
kingdom,  but  made  a  desert !" 

"  And  we  must  make  it  smile  again  !" 
returned  Wallace  ;  "  I  go  to  reap  the  har- 
vests of  Northumberland.  What  our 
enemies  have  ravished  hence,  in  part  they 
shall  refund:  a  few  days,  and  your  grana- 
ries shall  overflow.  Meanwhile  I  leave 
with  you,  —  my  friend,"  said  he,  point- 
ing to  Murray  :  "  at  the  head  of  five 
hundred  men.  To-morrow  he  may  com- 
mence  the  reduction  of  every  English  for- 
tress that  yet  casts  a  shade  on  the  stream 
of  our  native  Clyde ;  for,  when  the  sun 
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next  rises,  the  Southrons  will  have  passed 
the  Scottish  borders,  and  then  the  truce 
expires." 

Gregory  fell  at  his  feet,  and  begged 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  bring  his 
Nannie,  to  see  the  husband  of  her  once 
dear  child. 

"  Not  now,"  replied  Wallace,  "  I 
could  not  bear  the  interview  —  she  shall 
see  me  when  I  return." 

He  then  spoke  apart  to  Murray  j  who 
cheerfully  acquiesced  in  a  commission, 
that  promised  him,  not  only  the  glory  of 
being  a  conqueror,  but  the  private  satis- 
faction, he  hoped,  of  driving  the  Southron 
garrison  out  of  his  own  paternal  castle* 
To  send  such  news  to  his  noble  father, 
at  Stirling,  would  indeed  be  a  wreath  of 
honour  to  his  aged  and  yet  warlike  brow. 
It  was  then  arranged  between  the  young 
chief  and  his  commander,  that  watch- 
towers  should  be  thrown  up  on  every 
conspicuous  eminence  throughout  the 
country,  from  the  heights  of  Clydesdale, 
to  those  which  skirted  the  Scottish 
borders ;  whence  concerted  signals  of 
victories,  or  other  information  might  be 
severally  interchanged.  These  prelimU 
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naries  adjusted,  the  Regent's  bugle 
brought  Ker  and  Sir  John  Graham  to  his 
side*  The  appointed  number  of  men 
were  left  with  Murray ;  and  Wallace, 
joining  his  other  chieftains,  bade  his 
friend  and  honest  servant  adieu ! 

He  now  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the 
present  scene  ;  and  saw  his  legions  tra- 
verse hill,  and  dale,  till  they  entered  on 
the  once*luxuriant  banks  of  the  Annan. 
This  territory  of  some  of  the  proudest 
lords  of  Scotland,  lay  in  more  terrific 
ruin  than  even  the  tracts  he  had  left. 
There,  reigned  the  silence  of  the  tomb ; 
here,  existed  the  expiring  agonies  of 
men  left  to  perish.  More  recent  marks 
of  devastation,  smoked  from  the  blood- 
stained earth  j  and  in  the  midst  of  some 
barren  waste,  a  few  houseless  wretches 
would  rush  forward  at  sight  of  the  Re- 
gent, throw  themselves  before  his  horse, 
and  beg  a  morsel  of  food,  for  their  famish- 
ing selves,  and  dying  infants.  "  Look,'* 
cried  an  almost  frantic  mother,  holding 
towards  him  the  living  skeleton  of  a 
child ;  "  my  husband  was  slain  by  the 
Southrons  who  hold  Lochmaben  castle  ; 
my  subsistence  was  carried  away,  and 
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myself  turned  forth  to  give  birth  to  this 
child  on  the  rocks.  We  have  fed,  till  this 
hour,  on  their  wild  berries  ;  but  I  die,  and 
my  child  expires  before  me  !"  A  second 
group,  with  shrieks  of  despair,  cried 
aloud,  "  Here  are  our  young  ones,  ex- 
posed to  equal  miseries.  Give  us  bread, 
Regent  of  Scotland,  or  we  perish  I" 

Wallace  turned  to  his  troops  :  "  Fast 
for  a  day,  my  brave  friends  ;"  cried  he, 
"  lay  the  provisions  you  have  brought 
with  you,  before  these  hapless  people. 
To-morrow  you  shall  feast  largely  on 
Southron  tables/* 

He  was  instantly  obeyed.  As  his  men 
marched  on,  they  threw  their  loaded  wal- 
lets amongst  the  famishing  groups ;  and, 
followed  by  their  blessings,  descended 
with  augmented  speed  the  ravaged  hills 
of  Annandale.  Dawn  was  brightening 
the  dark  head  of  Brunswark,  as  they 
advanced  towards  the  Scottish  boundary* 
At  a  distance,  like  a  wreath  of  white 
vapours,  lay  the  English  camp,  along  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Esk.  At  this 
sight,  Wallace  ordered  his  bugles  to 
sound.  They  were  immediately  answered 
by  those  of  the  opposite  host.  The  he- 
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raids  of  both  armies  advanced  ;  and  the 
sun  rising  from  behind  the  eastern  hills, 
shone  full  upon  the  legions  of  Scotland, 
winding  down  the  romantic  precipices  of 
Wauchope. 

Two  hours  arranged  every  preliminary 
to  the  exchange  of  prisoners  ;  and,  when 
the  clarion  of  the  trumpet  announced, 
that  each  party  was  to  pass  over  the  river 
to  the  side  of  its  respective  country, 
Wallace  stood  in  the  midst  of  his  chief- 
tains, to  receive  the  last  adieus  of  his 
illustrious  captives.  When  De  Warenne 
approached,  the  Regent  took  off  his  hel- 
met. The  Southron  had  already  his  in 
his  hand.  "  Farewell,  gallant  Scot," 
said  he ;  "  if  ought  could  imbitter  this 
moment  of  recovered  freedom,  it  is,  that 
I  leave  a  man,  I  so  revere,  still  confident 
in  a  finally  hopeless  cause !" 

"  It  would  not  be  the  less  just,  were 
it  indeed  desperate,"  replied  Wallace  ; 
"  but  had  not  Heaven  shown  on  which 
side  it  fought,  I  should  not  now  have 
the  honour,  of  thus  bidding  the  brave 
De  Warenne  farewell." 

The  Earl  passed  on  ;  and  the  other 
lords,  with  grateful  and  respectful  looks, 
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paid  their  obeisance.  The  litter  of 
Montgomery  drew  near :  the  curtains 
were  thrown  open  :  Wallace  stretched 
out  his  hand  to  him  :  "  The  prayers  of 
sainted  innocence  are  thine  !" 

"  Never  more  shall  her  angel  spirit  be- 
hold me  here,  as  you  now  behold  me," 
returned  Montgomery  ;  "  I  must  be  a 
traitor  to  virtue,  before  I  ever  again  bear 
arms  against  Sir  William  Wallace."  Wal- 
lace pressed  his  hand,  and  they  parted. 

The  escort  which  guarded  De  Valence, 
advanced ;  and  the  proud  Earl  seeing 
where  his  enemy  stood,  took  off  his 
gauntlet,  and  throwing  it  fiercely  towards 
him,  exclaimed,  "  Carry  that  to  your 
minion  Ruthven  ;  and  tell  him,  the  hand 
that  wore  it,  will  yet  be  tremendously 
revenged!" 

As  the  Southron  ranks  filed  off  towards 
Carlisle,  those  of  the  returning  Scottish 
prisoners  approached  their  deliverer. 
Now  it  was  that  the  full  clangor  of  joy, 
burst  from  every  breast,  and  triumph- 
breathing  instrument,  in  the  Scottish 
legions  ;  now  it  was  that  the  echoes  rang 
with  loud  huzzas  of  "  Long  live  the  va- 
liant Wallace,  who  brings  our  nobles  out 
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of  captivity !  Long  live  our  matchless 
Regent !" 

As  these  shouts  rent  the  air,  the  lords 
Baden och  and  Athol  drew  near.  The 
princely  head  of  the  former,  bent,  with 
proud  acknowledgment,  to  the  mild  dig- 
nity of  Wallace.  Badenoch's  penetrating 
eye  saw  that  it  was  indeed  the  patriotic 
guardian  of  his  country,  to  whom  he 
bowed,  and  not  the  vain  affecter  of  regal 
power.  At  his  approach,  Wallace  alighted 
from  his  horse,  and  received  his  offered 
hand  and  thanks  with  every  grace  inher- 
ent in  his  noble  nature  ;  "  I  am  happy," 
returned  he,  "  to  have  been  the  instru- 
ment of  recalling  to  my  country,  one  of 
the  princes  of  her  royal  blood."  "  And 
while  one  drop  of  it  exists  in  Scotland," 
replied  Badenoch,  "  its  possessor  must 
acknowledge,  the  bravest  of  our  defend- 
ers in  Sir  William  Wallace." 

Athol  next  advanced  ;  but  his  gloomy 
countenance  contradicted  his  words,  when 
he  attempted  to  utter  a  similar  sense  of 
obligation.  Sir  John  Monteith  was  elo- 
quent in  his  thanks.  And  Sir  William 
Maitland  was  not  less  sincere  in  gratitude, 
than  Wallace  was  in  joy,  at  having  given 
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liberty  to  so  near  a  relation  of  Helen  Mar. 
The  rest  of  the  captive  Scots,  to  the 
number  of  several  hundreds,  were  ready 
to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  man  who  thus  re- 
stored them  to  their  honours,  their  coun- 
try, and  their  friends ;  and  Wallace  bowed 
his  happy  head  under  a  shower  of  bless- 
ings, which  poured  on  him  from  a  thou- 
sand grateful  hearts. 

In  pity  to  the  wearied  travellers,  he  or- 
dered tents  to  be  pitched  ;  and  for  the 
sake  of  their  distant  friends,  he  dispatched 
a  detachment  to  the  top  of  Langholm- 
hill,  to  send  forth  a  smoke  (ll)  in  token  to 
the  Clydesdale  watch,  of  the  armistice 
being  ended.  He  had  hardly  seen  it 
ascend  the  mountain,  when  Graham  ar- 
rived from  reconnoitring  ;  and  told  him, 
that  an  English  army  of  great  strength 
were  approaching  by  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
to  take  the  reposing  Scots  by  surprise. 

"  They  shall  find  us  ready  to  receive 
them,"  was  the  prompt  reply  of  Wallace  ; 
and  his  actions  were  ever  the  companions 
of  his  words.  Leaving  his  harassed 
friends  to  rest  on  the  banks  of  the  Esk, 
he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  5000  men  ; 
and  sending  a  thousand  more,  with  Sir 
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John  Graham,  to  pass  the  Cheviots,  and 
attack  the  Southrons  when  he  should 
give  the  signal ;  he  marched  swiftly 
forward,  and  soon  fell  in  with  some 
advanced  squadrons  of  the  enemy, 
amongst  the  recesses  of  those  hills.  Little 
expecting  such  a  rencontre,  they  were 
marching  in  defiles  upon  the  ridgy  craigs, 
to  avoid  the  swamps,  which  occupied  the 
broader  way. 

At  sight  of  the  Scots,  Lord  Percy,  the 
Southron  commander,  ordered  a  party  of 
his  archers  to  discharge  their  arrows. 
The  artillery  of  war  being  thus  opened 
afresh,  Wallace  drew  his  bright  sword, 
and  waving  it  before  him  like  a  meteor 
of  night,  called  aloud  to  his  followers. 
His  inspiring  voice  echoed  from  hill  to 
hill ;  and  the  higher  detachments  of  the 
Scots,  pouring  downwards  with  the  re- 
sistless impetuosity  of  their  own  moun- 
tain streams,  precipitated  their  enemies 
into  the  valley  ;  while  Wallace,  with  his 
pikemen,  charging  the  horse  in  those 
slippery  paths,  drove  the  terrified  ani- 
mals into  the  morasses,  where  some  sunk 
at  once,  and  others,  plunging,  threw  their 
riders,  to  perish  in  the  swamp. 
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Desperate,  at  the  confusion  which  now 
ensued  ;  as  his  archers  fell  headlong  from 
the  rocks,  and  his  cavalry  lay  drowning 
before  him  ;  Lord  Percy  called  up  his  in- 
fantry :-— they  appeared  ;  but  though  ten 
thousand  strong,  the  determined  Scots 
met  their  first  ranks  breast  to  breast ;  and 
levelling  them  with  their  companions, 
rushed  on  the  rest  with  the  force  of  a 
thunder-storm.  It  was  at  this  period, 
that  the  signal  was  given  from  the  horn 
of  Wallace  ;  and  the  division  of  Graham, 
meeting  the  retreating  Southrons  as  they 
attempted  to  form  behind  the  hill,  com- 
pleted their  defeat.  The  slaughter  be- 
came dreadful,  the  victory  decisive.  Sir 
Ralph  Latimer,  the  second  in  command, 
was  killed  in  the  first  onset ;  and  Lord 
Percy  himself,  after  fighting  as  became 
his  brave  house,  fled,  covered  with 
wounds,  towards  Alnwick. 
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(*  p.  36.)  The  Eildon-tree  Is  famous  in  tradi- 
tion. It  stood  near  Learraont  tower  on  the  Leeder, 
the  seat  of  Thomas  the  sage,  or  prophet  of  Ercil- 
downc  It  was  reported  that  here  he  met  the  fairy 
who  endowed  him  with  many  supernatural  gifts ; 
and  that  from  this  spot  he  generally  uttered  his 
predictions.  The  tree  no  longer  exists,  but  the 
place  where  it  stood  is  marked  by  a  large  stone 
called  the  Eildon-tree  stone. 

(b  p.  60 )  This  tower,  within  the  fortress  of 
Dumbarton,  is  still  called  Wallace's  totver ;  and  a 
sword  is  shown  there  as  the  one  that  belonged  to 
Wallace. 

(c  p.  66.)  The  dangerous  gulph  of  Corie  Vrekin 
lies  between  the  shores  of  Jura  and  Scarba.  Super- 
stition has  tenanted  itsshelves  and  eddies  with  every 
fabulous  daemon  of  the  ocean ;  and  amongst  the  rest, 
.  tells  a  thousand  wild  legends  of  a  beautiful  mer- 
maid who  holds  her  marine  court  beneath  its  whirl- 
pool. Mr.  J.  Leyden  has  written  a  fine  ballad  on 
this  subject. 

(d  p.  72.)  Cuthon  means  the  mournful  sound  of 
waves. 

(e  p.  86.)  Birling  is  a  small  boat  generally  used 
by  fishers. 
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(f  p.  88.)  Green  was  a  colour  much  worn  by  the 
ladies  in  the  early  ages  of  Scotland. 

(8  p.  90.)  Shealing,  the  festival  of  the  shepherds 
ascending  into  the  mountains  at  a  certain  time  of 
the  year,  to  feed  their  flocks. 

(h  p.  92.)  Glenshealeach  means  valley  of  willows. 

('  p.  101.)  The  Barns  of  Ayr,  were  the  bar- 
racks (or  palace)  built  in  that  town  by  King  Ed- 
ward, for  the  occasional  residence  of  his  viceroy 
the  Lord  Warden. 

(k  p  110.)  Many  of  the  first  names  in  Scotland 
fill|  the  list  which  the  Poet  Harrie  gives  of  this 
horrid  massacre. 

(!  p.  111.)  This  William  Ruthven,  Baron  of 
Ruthven  on  the  Spey,  and  Lord  of  the  Castle  of 
Hunting-tower,  which  stands  on  the  Tay  two  miles 
from  Perth,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Gow- 
rie,  and  of  the  renowned  Ruthven,  Earl  of  Forth 
and  Brentford,  who  so  greatly  signalised  himself  in 
the  armies  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  William  Lord 
Ruthven,  who  with  his  family  were  the  fast  friends 
of  Wallace,  performed  services  to  Scotland  more 
numerous  than  the  disposition  of  these  volumes  af- 
fords room  to  recount.  And,  to  pay  this  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  ancestors  of  two  brave  brothers, 
right  worthy  of  their  origin,  —  once  the  dearest 
friends  of  the  family  of  the  writer,  and  now  in  a 
better  world, —  embalms  the  tear,  that  time  can 
never  dry. 
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.    (m  p.  115.)  Coronach,  a  national  dirge  sung  over 
the  body  of  a  dead  chief. 

(a  p.  117.)  Wake  is  a  ceremony  still  used  by  the 
friends  of  the  dead,  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 
They  sit  up  with  the  body  to  lament  over  it ;  and 
during  their  time  of  mourning,  regale  themselves 
with  sumptuous  feasts. 

(°  p.  120.)  The  parallel  scene  to  this,  in  Blind 
Harrie's  poem,  is  yet  more  horribly  described ;  its 
painting  might  have  been  too  strong  for  a  work  of 
this  kind,  but  the  simple  and  pathetic  lamentations 
of  the  nurse  in  the  old  poem,  are  not  to  be  equalled 
by  any  copy  in  modern  prose. 

(p  p.  14-5.)  Ralph  de  Monthermer  was  a  noble 
knight,  who  married  Jane  of  Acre,  the  daughter  of 
King  Edward  the  First.  He  was  created  Earl  of 
Gloucester  on  his  marriage  with  this  princess. 

(q  p.  150.)  Sir  Richard  Maitland,  of  the  castle  of 
Thirlstane  on  the  Leeder,  is  noted  in  Scottish  tra- 
dition for  his  bravery.  His  valiant  defence  of  his 
castle  against  the  English  in  his  extreme  old  age, 
is  still  the  subject  of  enthusiasm  amongst  the 
people  of  Lauderdale.  He  was  usually  called  the 
Stalvoarth  auld  knight  of  Lauderdale,  meaning,  the 
brave  old  knight,  &c.  He  had  three  sons,  but  only 
one  survived  him,  who,  from  that  circumstance,  was 
surnamed  burd  alane,  which  signifies  solitary. 

(r  p.  150.)  Sir  Malcolm  Wallace,  the  father  of 
Sir  William  Wallace,  was  killed  in  the  year  1295, 
on  Loudon-hill,  in  a  battle  with  the  English. 
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(s  p.  156.)  The  remains  of  this  ancient  seat  of 
the  Mar  family  are  yet  visible. 

(l  p.  163.)  This  circumstance  is  recorded  of  Sir 
John  Graham  and  his  noble  father,  who  was  David 
Graham,  Lord  of  DundafF  and  Kincardine,  and  a 
descendant  of  the  renowned  Graham  from  whom  the 
dyke  is  named. 

(u  p.  169.)  Reviresco  !  means,  /  bud  again  !  This 
encouraging  word  is  now  the  motto  of  the  Maxwell 
arms. 

(x  p.  190.)  This  historical  fact  relating  to  Stirling 
bridge  is  yet  exultingly  repeated  on  the  spot ;  and 
the  number  of  the  Southrons  who  fell  beneath  the 
arms  of  so  small  a  band  of  Scots,  is  not  less  the 
theme  of  triumph. 

(y  p.  193.)  The  Pryse  were  the  notes  sounded  in 
hunting  at  the  death  of  the  game. 

(z  p.  193.)  It  is  recorded  that  the  memory  of  Cres- 
singham  was  so  odious  to  the  Scots,  they  did  indeed 
flay  his  dead  body,  and  made  saddles  and  girths  and 
other  things  of  his  skin. 

(aa  p.  210.)  The  arms  of  Hilton  are,  argent,  two 
bars  azure.  The  charge  on  those  of  Blenkinsopp, 
are  three  wheat  sheaves ;  crest,  a  lion  rampant, 
grasping  a  rose. 

(bb  p.  256.)  Edward  intended  to  send  out  forces 
to  Guienne  under  the  command  of  Humphrey  Earl 
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of  Hereford  the  constable,  and  Roger  Earl  of  Nor- 
folk the  marshal  of  England,  when  these  two  power- 
ful nobles  refused  to  execute  his  commands.  A 
violent  altercation  ensued ;  and  the  King  in  the 
heighth  of  his  passion  exclaimed  to  the  constable 
"  Sir  Earl,  by  God,  you  shall  either  go  or  hang.' 
"By  God,  Sir  King,  (replied  Hereford,)  I  will 
neither  go  nor  hang."  And  he  immediately  departed 
with  the  marshal  and  their  respective  trains. 

(cc  p.  261.)  "  The  men  of  Israel  said  unto  Gideon, 
rule  then  over  us,  both  thou,  and  thy  son,  and  thy 
son's  son  also :  for  thou  hast  delivered  us  from  the 
hand  of  Midian.  And  Gideon  said  unto  them,  I 
will  not  rule  over  you,  neither  shall  my  son  rule 
over  you ;  the  Lord  shall  rule  over  you." — Judges, 
chap.  viii. 

In  my  reference  to  particular  scripture  passages 
in  these  volumes,  I  usually  quote  from  memory.  The 
sense,  therefore,  is  generally  preserved,  though  not 
always  in  the  exact  words  of  the  original  text.  I 
preferred  this  mode,  as  the  most  natural  in  familiar 
discourse. 

(dd  p.  278.)  Gentlest  is  here  used  in  the  Scottish 
and  old  English  sense  ;  meaning  of  the  noblest 
blood. 

(ee  p.  298.)  All  who  are  conversant  with  the  tra- 
ditionary accounts  of  the  ancient  Scottish  manners, 
must  be  well  acquainted  with  these  barbarous  cus- 
toms. They  were  employed  to  perpetuate  a  fero- 
city against  their  enemies,  similar  to  that  which 
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was  inculcated  by  resembling  means  into  the  young 
Hannibal. 

(f  f  p.  308.)  Deeds  shaio  is  one  of  the  honourable 
mottoes  worn  by  the  present  head  of  the  noble 
house  of  Ruthven. 

(«s  p.  322.)  Lord  Aymer  de  Valence  was  Earl  of 
Pembroke  ;  but  being  first  known  in  Scotland  by 
his  family  name,  in  that  kingdom  he  was  never 
called  by  any  other. 

(hh  p.  337.)  Cloth  of  Baudkins  was  one  of  the 
richest  stuffs  worn  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  composed  of  silk  interwoven  with 
gold.  According  to  Du  Cange,  it  derived  its  name 
from  Baldack,  the  modern  appellation  for  Babylon, 
where  it  was  first  manufactured.  Wimple  was  a 
head-dress  of  the  times ;  it  resembled  a  veil,  not 
worn  flowing,  but  in  curious  folds  upon  the  head, 
The  Carkanet  was  a  large  broad  necklace  of  pre- 
cious stones  of  all  colours,  set  in  various  shapes, 
and  fastened  by  gold  links  to  each  other. 

("  p.  372.)  The  ruins  of  this  tower  are  still  visi- 
ble ;  and  near  to  them  the  people  of  the  country 
point  out  the  place  where  Wallace  encamped  his 
brave  army. 

(kk  p.  376.)  Several  of  these  vaulted  residences 
may  now  be  seen  in  Crawford  moor.  Tradition  in- 
forms us  of  the  use  to  which  they  were  applied. 
Not  only  the  outraged  people  thus  found  shelter 
in  the  bosom  of  their  mother-earth,  but  the  cattle 
also. 
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(H  p.  383.)  There  are  hills  in  Annandale  and 
Clydesdale,  called  Watches,  where  persons  in  old 
times  were  stationed  to  give  different  signals  ap- 
pointed by  their  commanders.  These  notices  were 
communicated  with  wonderful  rapidity  by  smoke 
in  the  day  and  flame  at  night. 
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